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PREFACE. 



The publication of a volume on a subject already bo fully discussed as 
that of Church Government may demand a few words, if not of apology, 
at least of explanation. The apparent presumption of such a step will 
assume the form of a strict propriety, when the circumstances which 
have led to it are known. 

This volume is, on my part, the second of a controversy which has 
subsisted for some time between four ministers of the Presbyterian 
communion and myself. It is written, partly, with a view to exhibit 
the claim of the church of England to be considered an apostolic insti- 
tution, and partly as a reply to one of the most offensively aggressive 
works which have ever issued from the camp of her foes — the last pro- 
duction of the four ministers adverted to. 1 

Composed (as that production was) ostensibly in reply to a work 
which I published two years since, 2 but actually with the object of re- 
viving the slumbering prejudices of the Irish dissenters against the 
church, it became a matter of strict duty in me to answer it. To have 
declined doing so, would have been to allow calumny to have remained 
unrefuted, and to have given weight to the notion, that the Presbyterian 
theory was impregnable. 

It is obvious that the combination of these two objects — a sufficient 
treatment of the general subject, and a satisfactory refutation of the 
special arguments of my opponents — must have been attended with 
much difficulty. The course of argumentation bearing upon a main 
point, required to be perpetually stopped, that a special objection or 
statement connected with it might be in its proper, yet inconvenient 
place, noticed. These unavoidable pauses on the edge of the current, 
of course prevent the conclusion being reached as quickly as might be 

1 Pica for Presbytery, by Ministers of the General Synod of Ulster. 

* Letters on Episcopacy, &c. 
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PREFACE. 

desired ; but, upon the other hand, they secure this advantage, that 
nothing which could affect the solidity of that conclusion being disre- 
garded, there exists no necessity for turning back and suspending our 
verdict until the unexamined point has received the due measure of 
attention. 

The same desire to render my proofs as satisfactory as possible has 
led me to give, in notes, the originals of all quotations on which any in- 
ference depends. To many this may appear unnecessary ; to some, an 
affectation of research. It has been done, however, simply with a 
view to put an end to that discreditable mode of controversy which 
consists in insinuating doubts as to the faithfulness of quotations which 
it is inconvenient otherwise to meet. It will also be perceived, that, 
in all important instances, I have given a double reference to the cited 
passage. The arrangement of matter not being the same in all the 
editions of the Fathers, I considered it advisable to notice both the 
treatise in which the passage lies, and tlie volume and page of the edi- 
tion which I have consulted. I wish to give all assistance to reference, 
because I am satisfied that ' truth dreads nothing but concealment.' 

There is one circumstance which gives to this controversy an im- 
portance, to which (so far at least as I am concerned) it is not 
entitled. It has ceased to be the conflict of individuals, and become 
the strife of denominations. The Work of my opponents is the recog- 
nized expression of the mind of the whole presbvterian community in 
Ireland. At the meeting of the General Synod of that body in 1840, 
the ' Plea for Presbytery,' by a formal vote, received the sanction of 
that assembly. The eulogies bestowed upon it, the tribute of grateful 
praise awarded to its Authors, were unqualified and unanimous. It 
received on that occasion the endorsement of every minister and elder 
who assisted at the passing of that vote ; and therefore there is not an 
ingenious device, a literary fraud, an argumentative imbecility to be 
found in that volume (and that there are many to be found in it, the 
following pages will tell) to which that important body does not stand 
publicly and officially committed. Whether the presbyterian ministers 
of Ireland have acted herein with a due regard to their own character, 
as scholars, or persons of presumed information, is a question which 
may admit of considerable doubt. 

It is not, however, simply in this point of view that I regard the 
course taken by the synod of Ireland as of deep importance. It must 
be recollected that the prominent feature of the * Plea for Presbytery ' 
is the spirit of inveterate hostility to the church which pervades it. 
There is not a point on which the church is supposed to be vulnerable, 
i which she is not therein assailed. The Multiplicity of topics included 
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in my reply, will shew the general character of the assault. In her 
constitution, her government, her orders, her services, her ceremonies, 
the church has been made the object of unsparing vituperation. The 
police reports have been examined to prove the inferior morality of 
episcopalian to dissenting districts; the prison records searched for 
instances of her despotism ; the public papers for cases of mis- 
used patronage ; personalities have been directed against her living 
ministers; calumnies revived respecting the departed; and all this 
done in a tone and temper which indicates how grateful was the oc- 
cupation to the accusers. And this Work it is which the General 
Assembly of Ireland has adopted ! The position assumed in that act 
cannot be mistaken ; nor can the members of the Anglican church in 
either countries see in the placing of that Vote of approval on the 
Minutes of that body, any thing but a declaration of war against the 
church. Perhaps it is better that it should be so. The trumpet has 
given no uncertain sound, and they will feel that it conveys to them a 
summons to prepare for the battle. 

No one is more alive to the evils of controversy, or more alive to its 
advantages than I am. It seems to me necessary for the discovery 
and the establishment of truth. On the subject of the present contro- 
versy, the mind of men in general has been long in arriving at it ; 
perhaps I should say that it has been slow to retrace its errors. But 
it is making steady progress towards it. Experience is fast proving 
that dissent, with all its excitements and enthusiasm, does not contain 
that consolidating power, without which the fabric of religion must 
fall asunder. It has retained, for the most part, doctrinal truths, with- 
out retaining apostolic order. And therefore is the church stripped of 
her efficiency and comfort. But if religion lasts, this state of things 
cannot last. The world, wearied of disorder, will look round for the 
means of procuring unity. And in so doing, what can they consult 
but scripture and antiquity ? And under what ecclesiastical system can 
they take shelter, but that which stands before them recommended by 
their united voices ? 
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CHAPTER I. 

THE NATURE OP THE CHURCH, AND NECESSITY FOR A 

SEPARATED MINISTRY. 

The Church is the kingdom of Christ in this world. It is in her 
that his authority is acknowledged, and by means of her that it 
is both perpetuated and extended. The work of the Church 
upon earth is complex. It is partly to manifest forth the glory 
of her king, partly to subserve his designs by enlarging the limits 
of his kingdom, and partly to tell upon eternity by training up sub- 
jects for the kingdom yet to be revealed. The Church is alike 
the protector of the truth of God, and the nursery for God's 
children. She administers the food by which they are nourished 
for life eternal, and the discipline by which they are prepared 
for their inheritance. At present, the Church and the world 
stand contradistinguished from each other. The one is a body 
on which the influence tells which is deposited with the other. 
The one is the region of darkness over which the light inclosed 
in the other is gradually to spread. The one is the dominion of 
Satan, the other is a spiritual kingdom, intermediate to the 
world and the kingdom of God triumphant. In a word, the 
Church of Christ below is the Bethel of the patriarch's vision — 
none other than " the house of God," and at the same time, 
" the gate of heaven." 

This distinction did not always exist. There was a period 
in this world's history when the population of earth was purely 
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2 NATURE OF THE CHURCH. 

and unreservedly the Church of God. In the days of original 
purity, man was the faithful subject of his creator, bent before 
no law but his, and recognised no sovereign but Him. The 
obedience of our race was perfect in its quality and in its degree. 
It was not occasional, but constant ; not coerced, but spontane- 
ous : and that, because the heart of man was thoroughly loyal, 
and his unimpaired judgment approved only the things that were 
excellent. In the paradisaical state, as far as the peculiarity of 
its circumstances would permit, there were all the essential ele- 
ments of a kingdom. A sovereign presided over his realm, pro- 
mulgated laws for the guidance of his subjects, and received 
from them a perfect and contented obedience. 

The introduction of sin into this state was the cause of its sub- 
version. At that moment, when man fell from holiness, he fell 
from allegiance. The empire of God upon earth, almost in its 
time of infancy, was thrown into confusion ; for the king was 
rejected, and his laws trampled under foot. But this was not 
the full extent, it was but the commencement of the evil. The 
same instant which witnessed the overthrow of the kingdom of 
Christ in its integrity, beheld also the establishment of the 
kingdom of Satan. The one monarchy rose upon the decline 
of the other. The tares of disaffection were sown among the 
wheat, and as both substances had in them a productive qua- 
lity, both multiplied themselves upon earth ; and from that 
moment till the present, earth has witnessed the growth and 
the conflicts of antagonist principles — the kingdom of darkness 
subsisting along with, and around the kingdom of light, and 
the sons of God sojourning, age after age, in the midst of a 
crooked and perverse generation. 

It is for the purpose of maintaining and extending his truth 
upon earth that God called into being the institution which we 
distinguish by the title of His Church. The prevalence of un- 
godliness and the consequent prevalence of ignorance made it 
necessary that a body, a visible society, testifying for the truth, 
should exist in this world. Were it not for such an arrange- 
ment, as far as we can see, all flesh would, without any limita- 
tion, have corrupted its way upon earth. The world would 
have become an unbroken mass of darkness and depravity ; and re- 
ligious truth, so far from carrying out her sanative influence upon 
the disorders reigning around her, would have herself be- 
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come a thing unknown. She would have retreated altogether 
"before the advance of unchecked wickedness ; her light would 
have been obscured in the midst of prevalent infidelity, or ob- 
structed by the mists of superstition; and earth, instead of 
being the theatre of the triumphs of grace, would have gra- 
dually become a second department of hell. It is through the 
church's instrumentality that this fearful consequence is averted. 
She is the light of the world, the salt in the midst of corrup- 
tion, destined to arrest or impede its progress, and, it may be, 
ultimately to remove it. It is through her that the Saviour, 
the Lord of the mediatorial realm, carries forward those stu- 
pendous designs, by which the kingdoms of this world shall 
ultimately become " the kingdom of the Lord and of his Christ." 

It must be evident, that a body such as this must have, not 
only its peculiar privileges, but its peculiar constitution. If it 
is to maintain ground in the midst of so many difficulties, and 
still more, to gain upon the territory of its adversary, it must 
have something in the form of laws and constitution to bind it 
together and give it that compactness and unity which are need- 
ful, not only for stability, but effectiveness. Constituted as 
man is, the abstract power of religion appears insufficient to 
confer this. To expect it, would be to expect that the mere 
principle of loyalty would make men disciplined soldiers, or 
that an empire could be held together by the simple patriotism 
of its subjects. In the one case, there must be system and 
authority superadded to courage, and in the other, laws and 
their due administration superadded to the love of country. And 
that which is necessary in matters military or civil is no less 
necessary in matters religious. The church, being a spiritual 
kingdom and a visible society, must have its government and 
system ; else it will move forward without consistency of design, 
and ultimately fall into decay from the very conflict of its un- 
organized materials. It must have within it a body whose 
special province it is to protect truth, to present it to others, 
and to provide for its increase throughout the world. And it 
must have its system of government, by which the movements 
of such agents shall be regulated, and order maintained through- 
out all the departments of an institution so important and so 
extensive. 

It is for this reason that we see the necessity for a standing 
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4 NATURE OF THE CSCBCfl. 

and orderly ministry in the church of Christ. It is not too 
much to affirm that the very existence of the church depends 
upon the continuance of a regular ministry within her, that 
' the best system of religion must necessarily either dwindle into 
nothing or be egregiousfy corrupted, if it be not perpetually 
inculcated and explained by a regular and standing ministry.' 1 
The work of pressing religious truth upon the ignorant and 
reluctant, and applying it to the edification of the impressed is 
the most important that this world can know. It is a work 
which is to be done with a devotcdness of spirit correspondent 
to its importance, and cannot therefore be viewed as an appen- 
dix to a man's avocations ; it must be his employment in itself. 
The theory that such a work may be safely entrusted to the 
zeal of private Christians, and requires not the existence and 
maintenance of a peculiar and separated order, is one which 
not only contradicts the plain intimations of the Bible and 
impugns the wisdom of the church's Head, but exhibits a 
miserable ignorance of the wants and circumstances of fallen 
man. It were madness to entrust the administration of a coun- 
try's laws to either the unpractised and irresponsible, or the 
voluntary services of all. The attempt would issue, first, in the 
mal-administration, and, secondly, in the destruction of the 
statutes provided for the regulation of the community ; igno- 
rance would mark the attempt to interpret the enactments, and 
rebellion and confusion the attempt to enforce them. If order 
is to be sustained in a body politic, there must be a privileged, 
an instructed and a duly commissioned body of individuals, 
whose special duty it shall be to expound and to enforce the 
articles of the Statute Book. And if order is to be maintained 
in Christ's church— his kingdom in this world, — if truth is to be 
enforced and its iufluence perpetuated, there must be within 
the church a body whose special and recognized duty it shall be 
to provide for its preservation and to labour for its extension. 
Ministrations must be matters not desultory and optional, but 
regulated and imperative; and ministers must not be mere lay- 
men, impregnated with fitful enthusiasm and mistaking a zeal 
which tramples on revelation for the ordination of the spirit, 
but men of a separated order, expected to " attend upon this 
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very thing," and regularly called to its duties. I speak not 
now of the form which the ministry in Christ's church is to 
assume, nor do I dwell upon the question whether that ministry 
may assume different forms under different circumstances and 
in different localities, and still be, under all these varieties, the 
institution of the Saviour. These questions shall be considered 
hereafter. At present, I touch but upon the point, that the 
condition and the duties of the church of God in this world 
require, from the simple nature of things, the existence of such 
an institution as that of a fixed and regular ministry. 

We are prepared to admit this necessity from the consideration 
of« the church's condition upon earth ; and we find this convic- 
tion strengthened when we turn to examine the dealings of God 
in reference to his church. Religion appears to have assumed 
for the first time a systematic and ecclesiastical character, when 
God reduced his elect people Israel into the regularity or con- 
sistency of a nation. The same period which conferred upon 
that people laws and civil governors conferred on them likewise 
ehurch privileges and a church constitution. Commandments 
and ordinances, magistrates and ministers were ordained by the 
same hand, and commended to the people by the sanction of 
the same authority. The machinery for preserving the com* 
monwealth from disorder, and the sacred deposit of truth from 
decay was set in motion at the same moment. So that when 
God issued laws for the support of religion in Israel, when, by 
the edict of his own lips, he instituted a ministry and laid down 
rules for its maintenance, its perpetuation and its duties, he 
seems to have taught men this truth, that religion, as a system 
of instruction and influence, required a frame-work for its sup- 
port, and that the church could not expect to have a lengthened 
existence, unless government and ministrations — not desultory, 
but fixed, not entrusted to the loose care of the church at 
large, but committed to a specified and exclusive order — were 
steadily maintained within her. 1 He seems to have enunciated 

of his own Spirit.* — Hooker, Eccl. Pol. 
book v. 76. 

* The ministry of men which God em- 
ploys in the government of his church is the 
principal bond which holds the faithful toge- 
ther in one body.* — Calvin, Inst. lib. iv. c. 3. 

( Christus, ut non funditus interest Eccle- 
sia, ministros evangelii ei attribuit." — Sax. 
Confes. 



1 4 Religion without the help of a spiritual 
ministry is unable to plant itself ; the fruits 
thereof not possible to grow of their own ac- 
cord ; and therefore the church, being the 
most absolute of all God's works, was in 
reason to be also ordered with like harmony, 
that what he worketh might, no less in grace 
than in nature, be effected by hands and 
instruments duly subordinated to the power 
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this principle, that in such a world as this, while the body of 
religion without the spirit is dead, so the spirit without the 
body could not expect to operate upon the gross materials it 
was intended to influence. It falls not within the design of our 
present observations to notice the form of subordination, of 
inequality of ranks which the ministry in the church of Israel 
assumed under God's special appointment, or the care which God 
took that its continuance should not be dependent on popular 
caprice, but upon a law of succession established by himself, or 
the fact that lie deemed a national religious establishment so 
necessary to the efficacy of truth, so essential to her welfare, 
that He himself constructed it, and interwove it with the very 
constitution of the nation. But it is necessary for us to note 
the peculiar circumstances of the people for whose advantage 
a ministry and a church government were thus provided. Israel 
was a nation small and compact ; her tribes were not scattered 
at vast distances from each other over an extensive territory ; 
nor were her usages and habits likely to lead to sustained inter- 
e with the kingdoms which surrounded her. She was not 
expected to communicate to others the truth which God com- 
municated to her ; her duty was rather to protect, to enclose it, 
to hand it down in undiminished purity to a succeeding church 
of a different character, than to promulgate that truth herself. 
She enjoyed the peculiar privilege of frequent miraculous inter- 
positions, her sages were prophets, her instructors oftentimes 
supernaturally taught, her God himself spake to her in divers 
manners and at sundry times; and yet, under circumstances 
such as these — circumstances which went far to preserve her 
from contamination and to make truth, once communicated, in- 
dependent of man's services, — the Lord did not see fit to leave 
religion to herself, to stand upon her own strength, or to work 
out her own designs ; he surrounded her with the safeguard, he 
supplied her with the agencies, of an established ministry and a 
settled system of ecclesiastical government. 

It seems equally clear from the word of inspiration, that as 
God ordained that the church of the elder dispensation should 
not be without a standing ministry and its system of eccle- 

istical polity, so it was his will that the Christian church 
should be endowed with similar advantages. If direct proof of 
thia were wanting from the volume of inspiration, there is 
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enough in the affinity which exists between the two churches 
to lead us to such a conclusion. Christianity was an improve- 
ment upon Judaism. It was the substantiation of all her 
shadows, the expansion of all her elements. Every thing in 
the earlier church connected with truth was conveyed into the 
institutions of the later one, but in a matured and more perfect 
character* It was not therefore to be expected that in this 
point, so deeply important, so vital, there should be a retroces- 
sion, while in every thing else there was an advance : and there- 
fore we are prepared to anticipate that the church of the present 
dispensation should have her system of government and her 
regular and fixed ministry, as the sister church had. And, in- 
dependently of this consideration, there was that in the circum- 
stances of Christianity which called for such an arrangement 
with a still louder voice than could emanate from the necessities 
of Judaism. Christianity assumed as the platform of her ope- 
rations, not a single nation, but the entire world. The commis- 
sion which gave her authority to proclaim the gospel of salvation, 
gave her authority to announce it " to every creature." She 
assumed as her proper work, not simply the preservation of 
truth in those parts which she first visited, but the obtrusion 
of her religion upon adverse nations, and the maintenance of it 
in the midst of persecution, and against all the opposing prin- 
ciples of man's nature. She was destined to go into lands and 
among people who could have no sympathies with her or her 
doctrines, and not only to keep herself unspotted, but to bear 
down pollution by the vigour and earnestness of her operations. 
We cannot but feel that, without a constitution to bind a 
society so extensive together, to give to it an unity of action 
and maintain in it a harmony of principles ; without a system 
of authority to stimulate flagging zeal, and to stem the progress 
of error ; without a ministry whose special and bounden xluty it 
should be to learn truth themselves, and then to press it upon 
the reluctant, to maintain it among the ignorant, and to convey 
it to the remote — Christianity herself would have been inade- 
quate to accomplish the great design of her being, and would 
have been far more likely to have fallen asunder, for want both 
of agency and system, than to have made a deep and lasting 
impression upon the nations she wished to reduce to subjection 
to the cross. But we are not left to decide this point from 






abstract considerations such as these. The New Testament is 
a book which not only unfolds the principles on which the 
Saviour desired his church to be conducted, hut records the 
very arrangements he himself made for her ; and by an exami- 
nation of it, we can discover what was the will of him who best 
knew what man's necessities and the interests of his church re- 
quired. It teaches us that the Saviour did not regard his 
church as a mass of rational materials, which were to he held 
together and excited into action by the mere power of principles 
and feelings and emotions ; but as a visible society, in which 
there should he laws to be administered and persons empowered 
to enforce them, and in which the promulgation and maintain- 
ance of truth should be committed, not to the desultory and 
separate efforts of private zeal, but to the regulated and syste- 
matic labours of men of a peculiar order, called to the protec- 
tion of her interests. Not that He conceived that any subject 
of his kingdom was entitled to be uninterested or inactive, but 
that as the church was his mystical body, and as " all members 
in it had not the same office," whatever was done should be done 
" decently and according to order." ' And it is (from the same 
volume,) a disclosure of history, that the privileges which Christ 
bestowed upon his church were acted upon as soon as they 
were bestowed, and that the early days of Christianity were 
as much distinguished for the exercise of, and the reveren- 
tial submission to ecclesiastical authority, as they were for 
successful zeal, and the steady and rapid advance of the 
religion of Jesus. When the Saviour entered upon his pub- 
lic career in this world, he appeared as the minister of his 
church, " the true tabernacle which the Lord pitched and not 
roan ;" and in that capacity did he instruct, reprove, exhort, 
and direct. He surrounded himself with a multitude of dis- 
ciples, men who espoused his cause and connected themselves 
with his ministry. And yet, though doubtless there was zeal, 
and devotedness, and a spirit of endurance spread throughout 
this mass of his adherents, he did not commit the extension of 
his doctrines to them indiscriminately. There was no general 
command issued, which entitled all to consider themselves as 
fellow- workers in this office with himself. On the contrary, the 
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work of the ministry, hitherto confined to himself, was entrusted 
to a chosen few, men selected out of the crowd of his hearers ; 
men first chosen, then called, and then solemnly and regularly 
set apart by himself for its duties. " He ordained twelve, that 
they should be with him, and sent them forth to preach " — the 
first of these objects of their ordination respecting the education 
of the twelve, and the second respecting the communication to 
others of the truths and revelations they had received in a con- 
stant attendance upon their Master. And when the growing 
necessities of the church demanded a larger ministerial supply, 
that supply did not come in the form of all the disciples volun- 
tarily assuming the ministerial functions, or in the form of a few 
undertaking, in the precipitancy of excited zeal, duties to which 
they had not been summoned ; but through the regular process 
of a second ordination, by which seventy, selected by the 
Saviour, were set apart and dedicated to this important service. 
In both these acts we see the creation of a peculiar and privi- 
leged order ; we see the dissemination, the inculcation of truth 
solemnly committed by Christ himself — not to all or to any who 
professed his religion — but to some, who, however separated 
from others they might be in superiority of zeal or of devoted- 
ness, or of intelligence, yet were unentitled to exercise those 
gifts in a ministerial manner until duly commissioned by the 
great . head of the spiritual kingdom. " No man took this 
honour unto himself till he was called." And when the Re- 
deemer withdrew from the church below for that above — when 
he quitted the first department of the tabernacle to minister 
within the holiest of all, he left within his church the means 
and the authority for perpetuating this arrangement. By apos- 
tolic hands were men separated for the ministry, as the enlarge- 
ment of the field required more labourers to be sent into the 
vineyard ; of which men, some were privileged to ordain others, 
as they had been themselves appointed. 1 So that the entire 
history of the Christian church, as far as it is submitted to us 
through the New Testament records, fully confirms the impres- 
sion we receive from a view of the church's condition in this 
world, and impels us to the conclusion, that truth is to be dis- 
seminated, and the church built up, by the agency of a distinct 
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order, by the efforts of a regular and responsible ministry. I 
touch not now upon the question of the constitution of that 
ministry, whether founded upon the principle of subordination or 
of parity. I touch not now upon the point of the means 
whereby that ministry is to be perpetuated ; whether by the 
measure of congregational selection, or by the official acts of 
the ministers of any rank, or by the act of a peculiar order of 
the ministry performed in virtue of a sacred prerogative. These 
questions belong to separate branches of our subject. But this 
in the main seems evident, that the Christian ministry is Christ's 
institution, and that the right to exercise its duties does not con- 
sist in the possession of zeal, or of devotedness, or piety, but 
in the due and legitimate call to them by competent authority. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE CONSTITUTION OP THE MINISTRY. 

EXAMINATION OF THB PRESBYTERIAN THEORY AND ARGUMENT. 

The preceding chapter has been occupied in the consideration of 
the nature of the church of Christ ; the divine institution of, 
and the necessity for, a standing ministry in her. Upon these 
points, at least upon the two latter, there has existed among all 
Christian denominations an agreement so general, that it might 
appear superfluous to make them the subject of lengthened re- 
flection, were it not that it seems to be the temper of modern 
times to disregard ancient institutions, and to trust the security 
and the promotion of truth rather to eccentric zeal than to 
special agencies sanctioned by our Saviour. But there is one 
point connected with the subject of the Christian ministry on 
which there does not exist the same harmony. While the 
divine original of the Christian ministry is admitted, and the 
necessity for its existence acknowleged, there is a wide diversity 
of opinion respecting the constitution of the priesthood. This 
point shall be the subject of this and some succeeding chapters, 
in which I propose to discuss the question of Episcopacy, and to 
endeavour to determine whether the episcopal or presbyterian 
form of the ministry can appeal with most confidence to the 
testimony of the word of God, the examples of the early church, 
and the decisions of antiquity. 

I shall commence the investigation of this subject by laying 
down definitions. There are denominations of Christians who 
espouse what is called the Presbyterial form of government in 
the church. The leading feature in this system is, that all 
ministers are held to be equal in rank, and members of the 
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same ecclesiastical order. The system is one of strict minis- 
terial parity. It repudiates the idea of the superiority of one 
minister over others, and claims for every minister the right to 
perform the same acts, and to be capable of discharging the 
same functions. 

On the other hand, the church of England, 
many other churches through the world, maintains the e 
form of government. Her ministers are divided into three 
classes or orders — bishops, presbyters and deacons. These 
orders arc so essentially distinct from each other that there are 
functions which one can discharge, to which the others are in- 
competent. There are, of course, duties and privileges which 
are common to all these orders, hut there are also duties and 
privileges which are peculiar. The bishop can do that to which 
the presbyter is incompetent, and the presbyter that which is 
restrained from the deacon. At the same time, it is necessary 
to observe that several respectable authorities in the episco- 
palian churches have conceived that the ministry subsists in 
two orders, those of presbyters and deacons; the Episcopate 
being rather a superior g rode of the Presbyterate than a sepa- 
rate order in itself. This opinion seems to have been embraced 
by the church of Rome, and to receive some shadow of coun- 
tenance from the writings of the fourth century. It is upon the 
ground of this distinction, (which a few Episcopalian authors have 
adopted,) that writers upon the Presbyterian side, unfairly stat- 
ing but half the truth, have claimed such men as Presbyterians 
at heart, and as desirous of reducing the constitution of the 
church to that of their own system. It will, however, be found 
that while the authors in question draw the distinction between 
■ grades ' and ' orders,' and give to bishops the title of Prime 
Presbyters, they never concede that the same functions belong 
to all. They maintain (and that with a harmony of testimony, 
which of itself should have restrained controversialists pretend- 
ing to honesty, from appealing to their expressions) that the 
Episcopate (be it an order distinct from the Presbyterate, or be 
it a superior branch of that order) has prerogatives divinely con- 
ferred upon it which belong not to the other; that the bishop 
(be he called so, or be he termed a Prime Presbyter) possesses a 
power of jurisdiction over other ministers not of his own grade, 
and has ihe power of ordination so lodged in him by virtue of 
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his position, that ordination by mere presbyters is absolutely 
null and invalid. So that on either view of this point, the dis- 
tinction between the two forms of church government are palp- 
able, substantial and irreconcileable. Inequality and subordi- 
nation are the characters of the one, — parity of the other. 
Equality as to functions is the feature of the one, — superiority in 
jurisdiction and peculiarity in functions are the characteristics 
of the other. And inasmuch as the church of England holds 
that this distinction and these prerogatives are the results, not 
of ecclesiastical arrangement, but of apostolic establishment, it 
is impossible for her to abandon them without rendering herself 
guilty of the offence of trampling upon divine institutions. 

We have now to bring these two discordant systems to the 
tests I have mentioned ; and in discussing the points at issue, I 
shall first examine the arguments on which the Presbyterian 
hypothesis rests, and then advance those on which the Episcopa- 
lian system claims to be considered scriptural and divine. 

The first branch of the Presbyterian argument consists in 
what is somewhat illogically called, ' our Lord's rebuke of 
prelacy.' It rests upon that passage of holy writ found in Mark 
x. 42, 43, " Ye know that they which are accounted to rule 
over the Gentiles, exercise lordship over them ; and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them. But so shall it not be 
among you," &c. And to this passage a commentary is 
appended : ' There may be princes and potentates of the 
world ; and there may be, for managing the temporal affairs of 
nations, officers of various orders and different ranks ; but among 
you, the rulers of my spiritual kingdom, it shall not be so, — you 
are all of one order and of equal power/ 1 The inference 
drawn from all this is, that a system of equality should pervade 
the priesthood of the Christian church, and therefore that 
prelacy, or the elevation of one minister above others, is con- 
demned by our Master. 

I believe it will be found, upon calm examination, that this 
argument which Presbyterian advocates place in the foreground 
of their proofs is in direct opposition to all the acknowledged 
laws of reasoning ; that in the first place, it assumes that which 
requires to be proved ; and in the second, even allowing that 
assumption, it is unfortunate enough to arrive at a conclusion 
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which does not sustain the point to be proved. It is not 
only a gross Petitin principii, but an equally gross Ignoratio 
elenchi. 

1. It is taken for granted, throughout all this branch of proof, 
that our Lord intended to rebuke the two sons of Zebedee for 
aiming at ecclesiastical authority. This is necessary to be 
proved ; for if their crime was that of an ambition of secular 
distinction, the case has no reference to the question at issue. 
Let us put ourselves in possession of the facts. " James and 
John, the sons of Zebedee, came to him, saying, Master, we 
would that thou should do for us whatsoever we shall desire. 
Grant unto us that we may sit, one on thy right hand and the 
other on thy left hand in thy glory. And Jesus said unto them, 
Ye know not what ye ask." The question stands upon this 
point, what was it that the sons of Zebedee designed to ask 
from our Saviour ? The advocates for Presbytery affirm that 
it was ecclesiastical supremacy, but in support of this affirma- 
tion they have adduced no proof whatever ; and this they are 
bound to do before they are at liberty to reason upon the con- 
struction which they please to put upon the word, I am not 
bound to accept any man's interpretation of a disputable pas- 
sage, unless that interpretation he supported by something which 
at least resembles proof. It is unwarrantable to assume a cri- 
ticism to be correct, and then to argue upon it as though it were 
as unquestionable as a decree of infallibility. To me it appears 
abundantly evident that the ambition of the two apostles was of 
a worldly, and not of a spiritual character. The darling con- 
ception of our Lord's followers, of the nation of Israel at large, 
was that the Messiah, long announced by the tongue of pro- 
phecy and heralded in the glowing language of their most 
ancient records as a resistless conqueror, should in due time 
establish an earthly monarchy, and not only redeem his coun- 
trymen from national degradation, but exalt Israel to a position 
more proud than ever she had enjoyed under her most distin- 
guished monarchs. It was this error, this misconception of the 
character of his kingdom which lead to the massacre of Beth- 
lehem : it was this which drew many a candidate for distinction 
into the circle of the followers of Christ : it was this which 
prompted even the Pharisees, who derided our Lord's preten- 
sions, but who yet so hung upon the hope of Israel's resto- 
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ration, as to be attracted by the very mention of the subject, to 
ask him " when the kingdom of God should come ? " It was 
this which drew from Christ the parable of the man who went 
into a far country to receive for himself a kingdom, and to re- 
turn, 1 — a parable which admitted that the Saviour should yet 
have a kingdom of glory — but disconnected its era from the 
dispensation he was then introducing. It was this misconcep- 
tion which caused the sadness of the disciples on the death of 
their Master ; their warm hopes were unfulfilled, their dream 
of distinction was ended ; " we trusted that it had been he which 
should have redeemed Israel." 2 And it was the power of this 
error, clinging to their minds to the last, which drew from the 
apostles the enquiry suggested by the re-appearance of Christ 
from the grave — "Wilt thou at this time restore again the 
kingdom to Israel ? " The immediate followers of Christ ex- 
pected a kingdom marked by all the usual attributes of earthly 
grandeur and temporal dignity, instead of the reign of princi- 
ples which he was to establish in the hearts and consciences of 
his people. They were right in expecting a kingdom, but 
wrong in their ideas of its nature. 8 And, accordingly, in his 
rebuke of the two disciples, the Saviour applies himself to draw 
the distinction between the kingdom he was forming and the 
political empire they were expecting: "Ye know that they 
which are accounted to rule over the Gentiles exercise lordship 
over them, and their great ones exercise authority upon them ; 
but so shall it not be among you." This interpretation makes 
the discourse consistent, and establishes a natural connection 
between the error and the rebuke. The interpretation put 
upon it by the advocates for parity is not only advanced with- 
out a shadow of support, but contradicts those parallel scriptures 
which clearly explain the state of the disciples' minds. I can- 
not, of course, expect that the interpretation I have put upon 
the passage shall be received as the true one ; advanced only 
on private authority, and unsupported by competent judgments, 
it no more deserves acceptance than the gloss of those who 
wrest the words to uphold a theory of their own. But I shall 
do what they have declined : I shall shew cause why this view 

1 Luke xix. 12—27. 9 Luke xxiv. 21. 

* ' Hoc in filiis Zebedei laude dignum ne minima quidem umbra tunc apparebat.' 
fait, sperare aliquod Christi regnum, cujus — Calvin in Matt. Sect. 16. 
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I have given should be received, by adding the opinions of re- 
spectable commentators. Dr. Gill, a dissenter, thus expounds 
the passage, — ■' These disciples knew not what they were asking 
for; they had no true notion of Christ's kingdom and glory; 
they were asking for their chief place in, they were dreaming 
of worldly glory and grandeur, in which they imagined that the 
kingdom of the Messiah should quickly appear; whereas his 
kingdom in the present state of things is not of this world, but 
of a spiritual nature.' It is the observation of Matthew Henry, 
* Many have been led into a snare by false notions of Christ's 
kingdom, as if it were of this world, and like the kingdom of the 
potentates of this world. John and James conclude if Christ 
rise again, he must be a King, and if he be a King, his disciples 
must be princes, and one of them would willingly be the Primus 
Par regni, the first peer of the realm, and the other next him, 
like Joseph in Pharaoh's court, or Daniel in Darius'.' ' To 
these expositors we may add the Paraphrase of Doddridge : 
' Jesus said to them in reply, Alas 1 you are under the force of 
such carnal prejudices and mistaken views that ye know not 
what ye ask. This is not a time to think of temporal grandeur 
and authority.' And Calvin, expounding this passage, which 
Presbyterians make the foundation-stone of their system, denies 
to them the sanction of his concurrence, for he delivers this as 
his comment: 'The design of Christ was to distinguish the spi- 
ritual rule of his church from earthly governments, that the 
apostles should not calculate on courtly dignities ; for as every 
one among nobles is the favourite of kings, he ascends to wealth 
and prefectures. — It cannot be doubted that Christ reproves 
the foolish conception by which he saw his disciples misled; 
Foolishly and erroneously, he says, ye shape out for yourselves a 
kingdom, from which I recoil.' 2 So that the opinions of respect- 
able commentators,— commentators found in the ranks of the Dis- 
senters, the consistency of the passage, and the obvious import 
of parallel scriptures concur in compelling us to admit that the 
ambition which Christ rebuked in his followers was not eccle- 
siastical, but political ; and that his allusion to the rulers of 
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the Gentiles was not for the purpose of shewing that there was 
to be no distinction among the pastors of his church, but for that 
of shewing that the distinction to which they were to attain 
was not to be of a worldly, but a spiritual character. If this 
be the true import of the passage, (and I lay it not down as 
such on the decision of a self-sufficient judgment, but on the 
authority of expositors of weight and reputation,) the inference 
is obvious. It is a passage which ranges wide of the point to be 
proved ; it says every thing against a spirit of worldliness in the 
church, but absolutely nothing against inequality of orders in 
the ministry. 

2. But independently of this, it will be found that they 
who have pressed this passage into their service have fallen 
into the discreditable error of entirely mistaking their case. 
They advance a position and adduce a passage of scripture 
in its support, which, even upon their own shewing, fails 
of effecting their conclusion. A more absolute ignoratio 
elencki has perhaps never been exhibited on any page of ar- 
gumentation. The position which the pleaders take up is 
this, — that our Lord in this text intends to rebuke the idea of 
inequality of orders in the church, the superiority of any one 
minister to another : and this being the position to be proved, 
the point they do prove is this, — ' Among you, the rulers of my 
spiritual kingdom, it shall not be so, ye are all of one order and 
of equal power.' 1 This, so far as I understand of the contro- 
versy, has never been denied. Except the advocates for the 
Papal supremacy, I know of none who maintain that there was 
to be inequality * among the rulers of Christ's kingdom ; ' that 
apostle was to differ from apostle in rank or .in order. But will 
Presbyterian advocates engage to maintain the real point at 
issue from this portion of scripture, viz. that apostles were of just 
the same rank with, possessed no superiority in office or juris- 
diction over, the other ministers of early times. This is what 
they are bound to prove, for this — the parity system — is the 
thing to be defended ; and instead of doing this, they introduce 
sophistically a point totally distinct from it, viz. the pre-emi- 
nency of apostle to apostle. If this be the res probanda, — 
the matter to be established — I hold no controversy on it, for I 

1 Plea of Presbytery, p. 139. 
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concur with them in the opinion that Christ established no apos- 
tolic supremacy, that " they (the apostles) were of one order 
and of equal power." But it is the very climax of inconclusive- 
neas, to introduce a passage to prove one thing which is denied, 
and to make it prove another thing which is not denied. It 
was not to the ministers of the church at large that the obser- 
vations before us were addressed ; it was to a special section of 
them, the twelve who occupied the rank of apostles. And even 
conceding that what our Lord reproved among them was the 
symptoms of ecclesiastical ambition, the reproof could only 
amount to this, that none of the apostles were to expect eleva- 
tion above their colleagues. But this surely is far different 
from the conclusion which the pleaders wish to establish, viz. 
that there should be no inequality whatever of rank among 
ministers. The passage, interpreted by themselves, makes legi- 
timately against the doctrine that Peter was endued with a 
dignity superior to the rest of the twelve, (and so may be 
wielded with effect against the claims of the Roman Pontiff,} 
but cannot, by any possibility, sustain the unscliolarly conclu- 
sion fastened so strangely upon it, that there was to be no such 
thing as prelacy in the church of the Redeemer. 

There is but one semblance of a reply which can be advanced 
against this argument. It may possibly be urged by the advo- 
cates for parity, that our Lord's words, though addressed to the 
apostles, were intended for the entire body of his ministers. 
This reply cannot in the slightest degree affect our argument. 
It is, in the first place, an assumption which requires to be con- 
verted into proof, before it can be admitted. We know that 
none but apostles were present when our Lord spake the words 
on which I am commenting. We know that these words were 
addressed pointedly, personally to the twelve; and we leave it 
to our opponents to demonstrate that they were meant for others 
beside those twelve. But I shall not put them to the labour of 
such a demonstration. The point at issue can be reduced to 
the simplicity of an alternative, and we care not which side of 
it our opponents may choose to take. If they maintain that 
the words were intended only for the apostles, then do we reply 
that the utmost they can prove is, that an apostle was not to be 
superior to an apostle. And if, on the other hand, they main- 
tain that the words were spoken for the ministers of the Chris- 
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tian church at large, then do we reply that the apostles consti- 
tuted a portion of those ministers, and we enquire whether 
apostles were of the same order, of the same rank with the 
ministers whom they ordained, and governed, and admonished ; 
whether, in a word, there was a perfect equality between the 
twelve and the seven ordained by them in Jerusalem.' It mat- 
ters not which alternative be adopted, for either will expose the 
futility of the reply we have anticipated, and contribute to the 
confirmation of the argument it may be used to rebut. 

3. But let us submit this point to the test of a practical con- 
sideration. If the thing to be proved is that apostle was 
be elevated above apostle, I raise no controversy on the point, 
although conceiving that the true interpretation of the passage 
by no means necessarily justifies such a conclusion. But if the 
thing to be proved i.s that all ministers of the church were to be 
equal — equal in order, in duties and in privileges — it remains to 
be enquired how this inference accords with the conduct of those 
to whom this intimation was conveyed. If the ' pleaders ' be 
right, the apostles were commanded to consider themselves upon 
a level with all other ministers of the gospel ; if it be not ao, the 
application of the passage to the desired point obviously fails. 
Now let us enquire what was the subsequent conduct of those 
to whom the intimation was given. Did the twelve consider 
themselves, did they act as if they considered themselves of one 
order and but of equal power with others ? On the contrary, 
did they not, on every occasion on which it could be mani- 
fested, assume a superiority, a control, a station which, in 
itself, distinguished them from all other ministers of their 
times ? Do we not find them visiting and inspecting churches, 
setting in order things that were wanting, rectifying what was 
erroneous, issuing mandates and injunctions, not merely to the 
laity, but to the ministers of the early churches ? Do we not 
find them consulted, referred to, and obeyed in the injunctions 
they issued ? But on this head it is superfluous to enumerate 
instances of authority claimed on one side and acknowledged 
upon the other. It will not be denied by any who consult the 
scriptures, still less by controversialists, who term the apostles 
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over Presbyters, and that those Presbyters admitted the pro- 
priety of their acts. If so, and if the advocates for parity be 
right, the twelve received a command from the lips of their 
divine Master, and spent a life time in systematic infraction 
of it. They were, upon this supposition, not only resolute 
contemners of the injunction of their Lord, but were actually 
furnished by him with those miraculous powers which enabled 
them to maintain their illegal and presumptuous pretensions ! 
The supposition is too absurd to bear enquiry for a moment ; 
and yet it flows, it must flow logically from the position the 
pleaders have taken up. And it would seem that they were 
conscious of this fatal -flaw in their case, for they disclaim the 
inference that ' the apostles were to exercise no spiritual power 
over others ; ' ' and yet in the same page make this passage, 
addressed to these very apostles, to contain the divine edict for 
the system of parity. How contradictions so startling may be 
reconciled, it remains for ingenuity more subtle than mine to 
say. To me it seems evident that there is no alternative be- 
tween taxing the devoted rulers of the early church with per- 
petual disobedience of a command, or admitting that that com- 
mand had no reference whatever to the subject of ministerial 
inequality. 

So far we have examined this point, this leading branch of 
the Presbyterian argument ; and if I do not much mistake the 
position of the case, have demonstrated, that whether we con- 
sider this passage in the light of legitimate interpretation, in 
reference to conclusions necessarily flowing from it, or by the 
test of the conduct of those to whom it was addressed, it refuses 
to sustain the cumbrous mass of false reasoning which has been 
built upOD it. 

II. I proceed now to the consideration of the second branch 
of the Presbyterian argument. This is built upon the indis- 
criminate use of certain names and titles in the New Testament 
scriptures. The argument resolves itself into this : the terms 
' Bishop ' and ' Presbyter ' are applied indiscriminately to the 
same persons, and therefore, in apostolic times, there was no 
actual difference between the presbyter and the bishop. It 
would appear that the advancers of this argument (if to a 
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sophism we may venture to apply that name) were in some 
degree sensible of its weakness, for they labour to strengthen 
it by an attempt to prove that the supposed identity does not 
confine itself to the names bestowed upon the individuals, but 
extends itself to their commission, their duties, their standing 
in the church of Christ. It will, I apprehend, be found that 
the overthrow of the first division of this argument will neces- 
sarily involve the destruction of the second. 

The argument we are now dissecting is constructed entirely 
upon a sophism, on that species of false reasoning which con- 
in a dextrous employment of the same word in a double 
ification. It has never been denied by the friends of Pre- 
lacy that the terms Presbyter and Bishop are used, (and that 
frequently,) in scripture, in reference to the same individuals, 1 
that the person who was merely a presbyter in the church was 
at the time when the New Testament was composed, called a 
bishop. But it remains to be seen whether the title ' Bishop,' 
at that time, was used to designate the same officer who was 
represented by it in the latter part of the apostolic age, and 
in all subsequent centuries of the church's history. A little 
reflection will explain the reason of the indiscriminate applica- 
tion of the two terms. The titles are both of them derived 
from circumstances which made them naturally applicable to 
any minister of the gospel. The first being simply, and ac- 
cording to its literal import, an overseer, was applicable to any 
peTson who had any duty of the nature of superintendence or 
inspection to perform. And therefore in classical writers it is 
used in reference to magistrates and provincial commissioners, 2 
and in the sacred writings to the different officers who com- 
manded the larger and smaller sections of an army ; * and for 
the same reason it is fairly applicable to any officer in the 
church, who had the superintendence, the oversight of a con- 
gregation. And if Presbyterian ministers in this sense choose 
to decorate themselves with a title which the usages of society 
and the statute-law have restricted to an ecclesiastic in a very 

' Perhaps an exception should be made « Dion. Hal. de Numfl PoropiliD.— Cicero 

in farour of llishop Taylor and Dr. Henry ad Attic lib. vii. epis. 11. 
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different position from themselves, we quarrel not with them 
for it. However absurd such an application of the title may 
be in the eye of common sense and common propriety, it is, no 
doubt, philologically correct — correct as it would be for a Cum- 
brian shepherd to dignify himself with the appellation of a 
pastor. The second term, being in import ' a senior,* is with 
equal propriety applied to those whose age, whose experience, 
whose gravity (standing in place of years) recommended tliem 
for the responsible duties of the ministry. And, therefore, it 
was lughly natural that at first they who were senior, being 
called to the ministry, should be styled presbyters, and having 
superintendence over a flock should be, at the same time, styled 
overseers or bishops. The first title expressed their general 
standing in the Church, the second their special connection with 
a congregation. But now that it has been conceded (and that 
as fully as our opponents can desire) that the same terms were 
at first applied to the same individual, what conclusion is to be 
drawn from this ? That there was no other oflice than that of 
the name presbyter in the church of New Testament times? 
That there was no officer in the Church who had the oversight — 
not simply of a congregation, but of the ministers of congrega- 
tions ? I conceive that our opponents will scarcely be daring 
enough to affirm this, while the Acts of the Apostles and the 
Epistles to Timothy and Titus, to the Corinthians and Philip- 
pians remain on record to prove what a constant and authorita- 
tive superintendence the apostles did exercise over the ministers 
of their days. We contend not for a term, we contend for a 
thing. Let the titles of apostolic times have been distributed 
as they may, the fact, the broad and incontrovertible fact 
remains evident, that the bishop's oflice,— viz., that of the super- 
vision of ministers, or in other words, episcopacy, was in exist- 
ence at that very period when the terms we are considering, 
were applied to the ordinary ministers of the church. We do 
not choose to rest. such a cause as this upon a thing so indefinite 
as a word, for we prefer to appeal to facts. We know that 
words are shifting in their import, 1 and changeable in their 
application ; that a name or a title signifies somewhat in one age, 
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which it does uot in another ; and that it would be in de&mee 
all the rules of the interpretation of language to pronounce that 
tlie things were invariably and every where the same, which had 
the same terms given to them. The term ' angel,' for example, 
hi strictness of speech, imports nothing more than a messenger. 
Aa such it is applied in ancient authors to any messenger with- 
out reference to the subject of his message ; as such it is 
applied to the Baptist, because he was the messenger annuncia* 
tive of Christ. And yet this term which at one time had this 
wide application, has become restricted to a single order of 
messengers, the celestial ministers of God's sovereign will. But 
with what propriety, with what shadow of sense, could any man 
maintain the proposition, that because ordinary messengers were 
called ' angels,' and because the Baptist had the same tenn 
applied to him, therefore he and they were angels in the same 
sense as Gabriel was, who stands in the presence of God. The 
same may be said respecting the term apostle. In profane 
writers, it perpetually signifies, a herald, an ambassador, 1 and 
in sacred writ no more than an ordinary messenger. 8 And yet 
this, its once signification, has passed away ; and by common 
usage and general consent, the word has become restricted, 
may say, consecrated, to one order of messengers, those wl 
were sent out by Christ on the errand of conveying the message 
of mercy to the many tribes of the perishing. And yet, what 
man who desired to preserve a character for knowledge or for 
sanity, would dream of maintaining the conclusion that they who 
were called in every sense apostles, were literally such in the 
sense wherein the term is now universally applied. It is trifling, 
it is worse than trifling, — it is, according to the laws of reasoning, 
dishonest, — to fasten upon a word which, bke many other words, 
has changed from a primitive to a peculiar signification, and 
make it the foundation of an argument. If the question is to 
be one of words, we should be content to leave to dissenting 
ministers the title of bishop in virtue of their oversight of a con- 
gregation, and retain for our prelates the title of apostles. But 
such a question as this must be reduced to the solid examination 
of things ; and if the fact, the stubborn fact, be this, that the 
■piscopal office — that is the government of ministers by a higher 
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minister, — was exercised in times apostolic, is it not unworthy 
of men professing to be reaspners, to shrink away from the 
urgency of facts, and to retreat behind the ambiguity of a term. 
We embrace episcopacy because it is apostolic, and we bestow 
upon our prelates the title of bishops because the church, before 
the close of the apostolic age, conferred that title upon those 
who discharged the same duties, and possessed the same prero- 
gatives that our bishops discharge and enjoy now. 

To this one position, that such a question as this cannot be 
determined by words, there is an ad captandum rejoinder put in 
by the advocates for parity. It is argued by them, that by 
adopting such a principle we undermine the proof on which 
rests the equality of the second person of the Trinity with the 
first, ' that we throw away a defensive weapon which has been 
wielded against the attacks of Unitarianism.' 1 It is scarcely 
possible to allow our antagonists credit for sincerity in the 
urging of such an observation. It is absolutely untrue that 
we peril a question of such vital importance as the divinity of 
the Lord Jesus Christ upon the simple fact that the same titles 
are assigned to him as to the Father. It is indeed a branch of 
our argument for that truth, but by itself utterly inconclusive. 
The man who would rest his cause upon it would be subjected 
to a logical defeat ; for he would be at once open to the reply, 
that if Christ be God, because he is called God, magistrates and 
princes are, for a similar reason, Gods ; "■ that if Christ be God, 
because styled God, Baal and Ashtaroth are for a like reason, 
Gods. 3 And, therefore, no advocate for the orthodox belief, 
who understands what conclusive argumentation was, would 
venture to rest his cause upon this, but proceed to show that 
besides this, — in corroboration of this,— the actions attributed to, 
the worship rendered to, the perogatives ascribed to, the Father, 
were equally attributed to and required for the Son. The 
second branch of proof is that which makes the first of value. 
The argument from facts substantiates the argument from words. 
And if the advocates of parity can do the same, if they can shew 
that Presbyters in apostolic times assumed to themselves the 
same duties in all particulars, claimed the same prerogatives, 
occupied the same position as the apostles, the superintendents 
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of the Christian church, they shull find us prepared to admit, 
that the argument on the word is of value, because illustrated 
and sustained by the argument on the fact. But without this, 
it is puerility itself, to attempt to retort our argument on the 
indiscriminate use of titles, on the ground of the iujury which a 
like course would inflict on the doctrine of the Trinity. In that 
case the argument from names, by itself, is nothing worth, and 
in this, the argument from the promiscuous application of titles, 
unsupported by the proof of a thorough identity of functions, is 
equally inconclusive. 

It is this defect that the pleaders attempt to remedy by speak- 
ing of bishops and presbyters having the same duties, the same 
:om mission, the same ordination, &c. No one dreams of 
denying this. It baa been already and always conceded, that 
these two titles are bestowed on the same individual, even 
i the titles of priest and pastor may be bestowed upon any 
s minister of the church of England. To deny it would be to 
deny that the same men had the same ordination as himself, and 
did the same acts as himself. Of course, admitting that bishop 
and presbyter were but different titles for the same person, we 
must admit that whatever was done by the presbyter was done 
by the bishop — the congregational overseer. But this is not the 
question at issue. The point in dispute between the two parties 
is not what names did the early church bestow upon its officers. 
It is not whether the ministers of congregations were denomi- 
nated pastors, or bishops, or presbyters ; but it is, whether 
under any name whatsoever, there did exist in the church, 
ecclesiastical personages entrusted with the duties, and specially 

■ exercising the functions of those whom we now call bishops, 
r assertion is this, (and it is an assertion which our opponents 
mnnot gainsay without contradicting the history of the New 
Testament, the harmonious testimony of antiquity, and the 
admission of all divines of note) that episcopacy, — that is, the 
superiority of minister to ministers, a superiority which con- 
veyed the rights of directing, controlling, and admonishing — a 
superiority which so contained the power of ordination as that 
no ordination was valid which did not proceed from the minister 
so elevated — did exist in apostolic times and was vested in pecu- 
liar individuals, let the letters which compose their titles bi 
arranged or spelled as men will. One assertion is, that in tin 
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sense wherein the word is now used, the apostles were the 
primitive bishops; that their office was episcopal, while their 
titles were that of legates ; that the term bishop was given to 
ordinary ministers, while the office episcopal was not given 
them ; and that this term, once applied to congregational over- 
seers, became, within the apostolic age, restricted and exclu- 
sively applied to officers who had the s up erin tendance not of 
respective congregations but of the ministers of congregations. 
This, I may observe, is no vague theory. It is one which can 
appeal to very early authorities for its support. Ignatius, who 
lived within the apostolic age, not only speaks of the bishop of 
his time as clearly distinct from presbyters, but mentions the 
prelajical power and privileges which were vested in him. In 
the year 107, therefore, the title had assumed its restricted, its 
appropriate meaning. And we are furnished by two of the 
Fathers, with the history of the withdrawal of the title from ordi- 
nary ministers, and the limitation of it to prelates. Theodoret ' 
tells us that 'formerly the same persons were called presbyter 
and bishop ; and those who arc now called bishops, they named 
apostles; but in process of time, they left the title of apostles 
to those who were strictly apostles, and gave the appellation of 
bishop to those formerly called apostles.' And St. Ambrose* 
(or the author writing under his name) says, ' they who are now 
called bishops, were originally called apostles : but the holy 
apostles being dead, they, who after thorn were appointed to 
govern the churches, could not attain to the excellency of these 
first, nor had they the testimony of miracles, but in many 
respects were inferior to them. Therefore they did not think it 
becoming to take to themselves the name of apostles ; but 
dividing the names, they left to presbyters the name of the 
presbyterate, and themselves were called bishops.' These pas- 
sages exactly confirm the theory we have advanced. They 
admit the promiscuous use of the titles, they identify the office 
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f ihe bishop, (as we at present have it,) with that held by the 
ties, and they restrict the title of bishop to those once 
1 apostles — a name never claimed by the mere presbyters of 
e church. So that, unless our opponents design to substitute 
an unworthy quibble for argument, a play upon words lor a 
soiid proof, they must admit that a promiscuous implication of 
certain names amongst ministers of the same order, by uo means 
mplies that they were equal to ministers of another order, or 
a presbyter-bishop in the church of Antioeh was either the 
■ of an apostle, or of Ignatius the episcopal successor of 
lostles. 



III. Jffe shall now enter upon the third argument employe 
j the advocates of ministerial parity, in support of their system, 
'his consists of an appeal to certain of the churches planted by 
(ties; and from an examination of their condition, the 
Induction of a conclusion that these venerable communities were 
Presbyterian in their constitution. The churches which are 
ntroduced upon this field of evidence are tho3e of Antiocb, 
iphesus, Philippi, and Thessalonica ; and the circumstance in 
eference to them, on which our opponents principally rely, is 
his, that while there is discovered to be in those churches a 
plurality of presbyters, there is no mention made of a superior 
Sicer exercising the episcopal functions. It shall be the object 
f the present section to discuss the soundness of this reason- 
ig, to ascertain whether the premises warrant the conclusion, 
md whether the statements of the premises themselves be true. 
I entertain no doubt whatever that this argument shall be found 
> be doubly defective— untrue in its statement, and false in its 
conclusion. 
1. I reply to it in the first place, that the simple fact of the 
istence of many presbyters in a city or district, wit/tout the 
vreuence of a bishop among them, cannot possibly of itself prove 
hat the churches to which they belonged were Presbyterian. 
Upon such a principle, the clergy of any city or district in 
modern times, wherein a bishop was either not resident, or not 
noticed by a body of travellers, ought to be at once registered 
s dissenters. It is upon all bands admitted, that Christianity 
idvanccd gradually in the world, and that the work of reducing 
" e early communities to a system of church government was 
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likewise one of time. Her first efforts were to introduce the 
doctrines of the cross, and the second to methodize the com- 
munities who embraced them. Her first operations were in- 
structive, her second ecclesiastical. And therefore the located 
preachers of the gospel must ever have been in advance of the 
officers whose business it was to govern and inspect them. The 
world was to the followers of Christ a vast missionary field, and 
to be dealt with according to the course of missionary opera- 
tions. But if in modern times, when the ministerial supply is 
larger than in those days when Christianity counted her ad- 
herents by hundreds or thousands, and when the facilities of 
communication with churches at a distance are much greater 
than in apostolic days, any man should conclude that the mis- 
sionaries of New Zealand, or of North West America, or of 
the remoter provinces of Hindostan, were Presbyterian, be- 
cause travellers had visited the Bay of Islands, or the Red 
River Settlement, or Kurnaul, and had found no prelate there, 
he would be justly regarded as one who had, either from defect 
of judgment, drawn a rash conclusion from a fact which did not 
justify it, or who had wilfully distorted the slender evidence 
before him at the dictation of shallow bigotry. It is thus that 
the pleaders for Presbytery have acted. They inspect churches 
at a period not above thirty years from the moment in which 
the mandate was issued, " Go and preach the gospel to every 
creature ;" churches which lay (three at least of them) at the 
serious distance of from three hundred to five hundred miles 
from Jerusalem ; and because they discover (as they say) no in- 
dication of a prelate's presence there, they at once pronounce 
that such churches were, beyond controversy, formed upon the 
model of their own. With equal propriety, and with equal 
insensibility to the principles of reasoning, might an inference 
be drawn, that the clergy of the Channel Islands were dis- 
senters, because a stranger had visited Jersey, and touched at 
Sarfe, and reported that he had never encountered a prelate in 
his journey. 

But we shall not dismiss the argument with this general 
reply, although in justice it demands no other. It has been 
shewn, that the conclusion drawn by our opponents is one 
which their premises do not warrant; and it shall be further 
demonstrated, that the premises themselves are as untrue as 
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inclusion. Episcopacy is episcopacy, whether its func- 
tions be exercised from a distance, or in the person of a present 
individual. It is a superin tendency over ministers, the applica- 
tion of powers which place certain Christian communities — laity 
and clergy — under the control and direction of a superior. It 
remains for us to ask the question, whether it be or be not the 
fact, that such superin tendency was exercised towards the 
churches in question? And it is not necessary for us to travel 
far for a reply to this question, inasmuch as the pleaders them- 
selves, with a most marvellous and accommodating inconsistency, 
have supplied it to us, and that in terms as full and explicit as 
could have been desired. In their plea, the advocates for a 
system of ministerial parity admit unequivocally the existence 
of imparity under the times of the New Testament records, 
' They (the apostles) had authority to plant churches, to settle 
the standing and ordinary officers, and to lay down the system 
of discipline, doctrine, atid worship that was afterwards to be 
observed. Who ever denied their superiority ? The apostles were 
indeed superior officers of the church. To them was committed the 
care of all the churches.' ' This admission is one of the few ad- 
vanced hy Presbyterians which harmonize with the sentiments of 
the Fathers, viz. that the apostles were the bishops of their own 
days, and continued to exercise episcopal functions until they 
were enabled to locate ministers with episcopal powers in the 
several churches which they had originated and nurtured. 1 It 
is true, indeed, that the pleaders for parity qualify this admis- 
sion by asserting, that the apostles had no successors in those 
prerogatives which gave them the control over churches, and 
that their office, being temporary, expired with themselves. 
This opinion we shall canvass hereafter. At present we are 
but concerned with the question, whether it be fact or not fact 
that the churches of Antioch, Ephesus, Philippi, and Thessa- 
lonica were, as they have been described, specimens of the 
Presbyterian system of government. With one voice, it is ad- 
litted, that the apostles, ' in right of their divine commission, 
e not to be brought down to a level with the ordinary minis- 
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ters of the church, are the church's superior officers, and have 
the care of all the churches ;' and in another it is affirmed, 
that excursion has been made through these very churches, 
and no discovery made of the shadow of a prelate. ' It lies 
upon the men guilty of such inconsistencies to reconcile them, 
and to show how churches, which were subject to the admoni- 
tion, and control, and inspection of ministers distinct from, 
and superior to, their located and ordinary pastors, can possibly 
be reduced to the principles of Presbyterianism. Whatever 
may have been done with those churches in times subsequent to 
those of New Testament history, this they are bound to con- 
cede, that within those times the ministers of those churches 
were under the supervision of higher ecclesiastical officers, and 
consequently that those churches were virtually episcopal. 
And, accordingly, we find, on the part of the apostles, episcopal 
duties performed towards those churches ; the doctrinal disagree- 
ments of the Antiochean church subdued by a decision from 
Jerusalem ; the church of Ephesus visited by Paul, its ministers 
summoned to meet him at Miletus, warned by him respecting 
their danger, and admonished to be faithful, and stedfast, and 
laborious ; the churches of Philippi and Thessalonica favoured 
with letters from him — that to the former being addressed as 
well to the ordinary ministers, ' the bishops and deacons,' as to 
the general body of believers, and that to the latter containing 
several commands respecting discipline, several threatonings re- 
specting disobedience, which had altogether been out of place 
and character, if the apostle had not stood in a ministerial rela- 
tion towards them. It is superfluous to observe upon the cha- 
racter of that ministerial relation. It was not that of their 
located ordinary pastor— it was not that of an occasionally visit- 
ing or itinerant minister — it was a relation which told upon 
clerics as well as laics. It cannot be denied by our opponents, 
after the admissions they have made respecting the station 
which the apostles held, to have been distinctly episcopal. 

It therefore appears, that the premises of the pleaders are 
false ; that it is not fact that no traces of prelacy are discover- 
able in the constitution of those churches. If their assertion 
were confined to this, that, at the commencement of the apostolic 
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age, diocesan episcopacy — that is, the location of f 
every one of those churches — is not to be found, we might be 
disposed to assent to that assertion. But they must take thi; 
along with our admission, that episcopacy is episcopacy, thougii 
it be not diocesan ; that prelates at large ' had care of all 
churches,' until circumstances called for assigned and residi 
prelates ; and that whether we place before us the scriptui 
records of the apostolic age, or the ecclesiastical records of 
age immediately succeeding it, we shall find episcopacy, eithi 
in its general or local character, to have been the constitute 
of the early Christian communities. The apostles were pre- 
lates, and whether their office as such was to descend upon 
others or not, this much is clear, that prelacy distinguished the 
church polity of the apostolic age. 

But we shall carry our observation on this point one step ii 
ther. It has been shewn, that episcopal superintendence of tl 
only kind which was compatible with the infantine and the w 
settled condition of tho church, was exercised toward; 
communities; and it shall now be shewn, that within the limil 
of the apostolic age itself, these very churches were governi 
by episcopal superintendence of a fixed and diocesan character. 
The increase of ministers, resulting from the rapid increase 
converts, would naturally require the existence of an authority 
on the spot to control, at their very outset, those dissentions 
which are the usual, if not the inevitable, consequences of 
equality. ' And in the provision of such a local authority, we 
should not see the creation of episcopacy, the formation of a 
power which previously had no existence, but the transition of 
the same power from one of its modes to another. Episcopacy 
had existed long previous in the person of Christ, and in the 
persons of his apostles; and it but assumed its regular and 
methodical form, when the circumstances of the church allowed 
officers in whom it was lodged to be assigned to peculiar dis- 
tricts. And accordingly we shall find upon a consultation of 
the records of antiquity, — the only source of information open 
to us when scripture closes, — that those churches at present 
under consideration had, and that with the sanction of the apos- 

1 ' To guard against dissension, the gene- bet, whom they distinguished with the 
ml conseijuenee nf equality, the presbyters title nf bishop.' — Calvin. Inst. Book iv. 
in earli city ehose one of their own num.- ehap, iv. 
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ties, such officers assigned to them. The first bishop of the 
church of Antioch was Euodias, the second, Ignatius ; the first 
of these men, a scripture character, and the second said by 
Chrysostom to have been intimately conversant with the apos- 
tles, educated and nursed up by them. 1 In support of this my 
assertion, I appeal to Eusebius, who tells us ' that Euodias having 
first presided over the church of Antioch, Ignatius flourished 
after him ; ' 2 to Jerome, who records that ' Ignatius, the third 
bishop of the church of Antioch after the apostle Peter, was 
sent a prisoner to Rome, coudemned to be devoured by wild 
beasts in the Persecution of Trajan;'' to Theodoret, whose 
writings contain this sentence, 'You have everywhere heard 
of that Ignatius, who received the dignity of the high priesthood 
from the hand of the great Peter, and having ruled the church 
of Antioch received the martyr's crown.' * As far then as the 
church of Antioch is concerned, it appears manifest that its 
constitution was episcopal, and that that constitution was pro- 
vided for it by the apostles themselves. 

Let us now turn to the church of Ephesus. If there be one 
fact as fully established by ancient history as another, it is that 
Timothy was the first prelate of this apostolic church. That he 
was to it more than an ordinary minister is evident from the 
epistles written to him by St. Paul ; that he was its first bishop 
is evident from large testimony of antiquity. I do not purpose 
at present to go into lengthened proof on this point, inasmuch 
as 1 shall have occasion to examine it in detail in a subsequent 
section of this volume. But it may be well to support this 
assertion by one or two testimonies from antiquity. Euse- 
bius observes, * It is the record of history that Timothy first 
enjoyed the episcopate of the church of Ephesus, as Titus of 
the churches in Crete.' 8 And Chrysostom, commenting on 
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these words — ' against an elder,' &c. — words which plainly 
imply that a power of jurisdiction was lodged in the hands of 
Timothy — makes this observation, 'It is clear from this that 
the church (of Ephesus) was committed to Timothy, or rather 
the entire province of Asia, and therefore he treats with him 
respecting presbyters.' ' When it is considered that the Ephc- 
sian ministers came in numbers to meet Paul at Mclitus, and 
that this passage places Timothy in later times at the head of 
that church, it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that episcopacy 
was the form of government in the days of the apostle, and 
located episcopacy in those of " his own son after the common 
faith." 

We have now to consider the church of Philippi. It is in- 
sinuated that this, as well as Antioch and Ephesus, was modelled 
after the Presbyterian constitution. That it had its fixed and per- 
manent ministers is evident from the epistle addressed to it by St. 
Paul. His salutation is not confined to the faithful, it is extended 
to " the bishops and deacons." As far as apostolic episcopacy 
is concerned, we claim for it all the advantages enjoyed by other 
Christian communities, the superintendence of ' those superior 
officers to whom the care of the churches was committed.' So 
far we have Philippi placed under episcopal government. But 
we claim for it even more than this high privilege ; wc claim 
for it the personal and continuous superintendence of a superior 
officer assigned to it either by the act or under the sanction of 

(e apostles. In other words, we claim for it the advantage of 
ocesan episcopacy, and that during the life time of the apostles, 
i proof of this I refer to Tertullian. In his Book of Prescrip- 
ms, &c.) we find him exhibiting the claims of apostolic Chris- 
inity against the empty pretensions of the heretics of his day ; 
id pointing to the churches planted by our Lord's immediate 
Uowers, we hear him throwing out this bold challenge, i ' Let 
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them,' (the heretics) ' announce the origin of their churches ; let 
them unfold the order of their bishops, so running down from 
the first by succession, as that their first bishop had for his 
parent and predecessor one of the apostles, or one of those apos- 
tolic men who flourished contemporaneously with the apostles, 
as the church of Smyrna looked hack to Polycarp, placed there 
by St. John. Run through the apostolic churches, in which the 
chairs of the apostles yet rule in their own districts, in which 
their authentic epistles are yet read, epistles which yet speak 
with their very voice and represent their very person. Achaia 
is near to you, you have Crete. If you are nigh to Mace- 
donia, you have Philippi, you have Thessaloniea.' If I mistake 
not much the import of this striking passage, it proves that the 
church under consideration was apostolic in its origin, that it had 
episcopacy in the persons of the apostles, and located episcopacy 
in the persons of the line of prelates who succeeded them. But 
we may carry this matter to even a more definite point. In the 
epistle to the Philippians, Epapliroditus has a title conferred upon 
him, the true import of which is unfortunately not expressed 
in our common translation ; " I supposed it necessary to send to 
you Epaphroditus, my brother and companion in labour, and 
fellow-soldier, hut your messenger," literally "your apostle." ' 
Let it not he supposed that this version of the word is without 
warrant. I shall prove that the title Apostle was bestowed upon 
others besides the twelve ; that, in fact, in the commencement 
of the apostolic age it was the title conferred upon all who were 
associated with the original apostles in the superin tendency or 
episcopacy of churches; that while the title bishop (denoting 
the congregational overseer) belonged to the Presbyterate, the 
title ' apostle ' belonged to those who occupied a rank superior 
to presbyters. I simply glance at the fact that Paul, Titus, 
Silas, Judas and others are in the scriptures honoured with this 
appellation, although not of the number of the twelve. 3 But 
in regard to the point in hand : it is asserted by St. Jerome 
that ' by degrees, as time advanced, others besides those whom 
the Lord called were named apostles, as that letter to the Phi- 
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lippians declares, saying, " I have supposed it necessary to send 
unto you Epaphroditus, your apostle." 1 It will be perceived 
from this, that Jerome, never conceiving the word employed 
here to mean simply a messenger, understands it to import that 
Epaphroditus was ' the apostle of the Philippians. 9 Our next 
point is to shew that this title designated him as the diocesan 
bishop of that church. To prove this, we turn to Theodoret. 
In his comment on the 1st Epistle to Timothy, he makes this 
explanation of the use of ecclesiastical terms : ' Formerly they 
called the same persons presbyters and bishops, and those who 
are now called bishops they named apostles* But as time rolled 
on, they left the name of apostle to those who were strictly 
apostles, and placed the appellation of bishops on those who 
had formerly been called apostles/ 2 This is the explanation of 
the father, and now let us hearken to his illustration. * Thus, 1 
he continues, ' Epaphroditus was the apostle of the Philippians, 
for he says ' your apostle aud the helper of my necessities.' * Nor 
is this a solitary testimony of this writer* If any one con* 
suits his Exposition of the Epistle to the Philippians, he will 
find the above quotation confirmed by the following : ' In this 
epistle he calls the blessed Epaphroditus their apostle, for he 
says, 'Your apostle and my helper.' Plainly therefore he 
teaches that since he had the title of an apostle, the episcopal 
functions were committed to him,' 4 It were most easy to mul- 
tiply these testimonies, both as to the import of the word and 
the position wherein Epaphroditus is to be placed. But I do 
conceive it an impossibility for any one who can comprehend 
the import of language, or appreciate the stringency of a proof 
to affirm in the face of such considerations as these, that Phi- 
lippi,— -planted as it were by apostles, watched over ' by those 
superior officers to whom the care of all the churches was com- 
mitted,' placed by Tertullian in the list of churches which could 
exhibit an episcopal succession from apostles, and pronounced 



1 'Paulatim tempore procedente, etalii 
ab his quos Dominns elegerat ordinati sunt 
Apostou, sieut ille ad rbilippenses ftermo 
declarat, dicens, necessarium autem existi- 
mavi Epaphroditum fratrem — vestrum au- 
tem apofltolum.'— In Gal. i. 19. torn. iv. 236. 

9 In 1 Tim. cap. iii. torn. iii. 652. For 
original see p. 26. 
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by Theodoret to have had its own bishop in the person of one 
recognised in that character by St. Paul — is an undoubted 
specimen of the Presbyterian form of church government. If 
it be so, there is an end to the principles of reasoning and the 
value of evidence. Nothing but a zeal certainly " not accord- 
ing to knowledge " could venture on the desperate attempt to 
maintain a conclusion so opposed to the verdict of antiquity, 
the indications of the scriptures, and the admissions of those 
who admit apostolic superiority, and yet battle for primitive 
parity. 

I have dwelt so long on this church, that I shall but glance 
at the remaining specimen of Presbyterian! sm presented on the 
field of excursion through the churches of antiquity. It is 
affirmed that Thessalonica is an evidence in favour of Presby- 
tery. If so, it must have been a strange and isolated thing in 
those days when the other churches were episcopalian. Were 
other evidence on this point lacking, it surely must strike any 
reflecting mind, a priori, as a vast improbability, that this 
church should stand out a specimen of non -conformity, when 
Jerusalem, Ephesus, Antioch, and its near neighbour Philippi 
were all submissive to apostolic regulation. But I shall not 
canvass this branch of the subject on the ground of probabilities. 
It is clear, that as in the case of the other churches, Thessalonica 
came under the authoritative superintendence of those superior 
officers to whom the care of all churches was committed. It 
may have had, and doubtless had its supply of ordinary pastors, 
but it had also the benefit of supervision from those guardians 
of the welfare of the primitive Christian communities. So far, 
it enjoyed episcopacy. But, besides this, likeits sister churches, 
it enjoyed the advantages of episcopacy assuming its regular 
and destined form of located superior officers. In proof of this, 
I recur to the passage quoted not long since from Tertullian, 1 
in which it will be seen that Thessalonica is classed among those 
apostolic churches which possessed apostolic seats within them, 
and which could produce the roll of bishops originating with i 
apostles or apostolic men. In itself, this evidence places it upon 
the platform of episcopal church government. To this, I havi 
but to add that, as antiquity pronounces it to be thus an 
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stance in favour of episcopacy, so it records the name of the 
first individual to whom the episcopate of Thesaalonica was en- 
trusted. In the Comment of Origen on Rom. xvi. 23, we find 
this passage, ' It is understood that this Gaius is he concerning 
whom he (Paul) writing to the Corinthians, says, " I thank God, 
I baptized none of you save Crispus and Gaius." It is reported 
from the tradition of the ancients that this Gaius was the first 
bishop of the church of Thessalonica.' ' 

To this review of the state of the apostolic churches, I shall 
append no further observations. The simple points to be ascer- 
tained are these, whether it be truth that an enquirer may travel 
through these communities without ' encountering the shadow of 
a prelate,' and whether it be not proved to a demonstration that 
(both through the superintendence of the apostles, and through 
that of men appointed by them to the government of these 
churches) they deserve to be classed among those illustrations, 
which shew that episcopacy was from the beginning. 

IV. We now enter upon the examination of the last argu- 
ment used by the pleaders for Presbytery. This consists of 
the recital of certain passages from works of divines in the 
church of England, in which those authorities are made to 
express opinions apparently favourable to the system of our 
opponents. It will be seen from the scrutiny which it is my 
duty to direct upon these quotations, whether the employment 
of them reflects with credit upon the character, either literary 
or moral, of those who have ventured to press them into their 
service. Of one thing I am confident, that when this scrutiny 
is completed, the only question which will present itself to the 
thoughts of the readers of these pages is this, whether the plead- 
ers are most to be censured for the literary dishonesty, or 
pitied for the superficiality of their acquaintance with the 
authors from whom the quotations are taken. If the authors 
whom they cite have been studied by them, I know not how 
to account for the fact that they are claimed by them as wit- 
nesses. If they have not been studied, I know not how to 
characterize the rashness which has seduced them, on the au- 
thority of others, into the transcription of passages which, either 

1 In Rom. lib. x. torn. iv. 687. 
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because they are garbled or else wrenched out of their explana- 
tory context, absolutely misrepresent the opinions of those 
authors. It may be necessary before entering upon this en- 
quiry to make a few remarks respecting the character of the 
argument employed by our opponents. It is quite obvious 
that if it was successful, — -that is, should our opponents suc- 
ceed in making the authors cited speak the sentiments attributed 
to them, — still the result would be inconclusive. For the evi- 
dence would amount simply to this, that a few individuals (of 
eminence and reputation, I admit,) delivered such opinions as 
the result of their reflections and research. It is clear that this 
will not amount to demonstration, or to any thing beyond the 
expression of individual opinion. And therefore, as such a 
process of proof must leave the point at issue still unsettled, it 
may be deemed superfluous to enter into an investigation of 
that proof. Still, it must be recollected that there are many 
who attach the highest value to the judgment of others, if that 
judgment flows from men of character or discernment. They 
deem it (and to a certain extent the feeling is a just one) arro- 
gant in them to dispute what irreproachable scholars have con- 
ceded ; presumptuous to appeal from the decisions of the learned 
to the comparatively incompetent tribunal of their own reason. 
In other words, unsatisfactory though this mode of conducting 
an argument may be, it is one which carries with it such force 
as to justify encounter with it. 

The first authority to which the pleaders appeal is a popular 
modern commentary on the scriptures ; and the passage from 
that commentary, which they claim as an admission in favour of 
their cause, is the following : ' There were not distinct orders 
of ministers at that time. . . . They were called presbyters or 
bishops indifferently, and no one had any distinct authority 
over the rest.' 1 By referring to the Exposition on Acts xx. 17, 
a reader will be put in possession of the real sentiments and 
the very words of the commentator. He is considering the 
persons spoken of in the text as the ' elders of the church of 
Ephesus,' and delivers this as his opinion respecting them, — 
' The same persons are in this chapter called Elders or presby- 
lers, and Overseers or bishops. It must therefore he allowed 
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that these were not distinct orders of ministers in the church 
at that time. [Probably when the apostles founded a church, 
they appointed pastors over it, according to the numbers to be 
superintended, or the field of usefulness that was opened in the 
neighbourhood,] these were at first called either elders or 
overseers, that is presbyters or bishops indifferently, and no 
one had any direct authority oyer the rest.' * It will be perceived 
from a close examination of these two passages — the passage 
cited as the author's, and the passage actually written by the 
author,-*-— that a double liberty has been taken with the com- 
mentator, first, in the alteration of his words, and, secondly, 
in the omission of an important portion of his sentence. The 
word ' these ' referring to the elders spoken of, is changed into 
the word ' there,' and the word ' these ' into ' they.' It will 
also be seen by a perusal of the two sentences, what a change 
is made in the sense by this adroit alteration. The pleaders 
make the author to say in the general— as a proposition appli- 
catory to the general state of the church in apostolic days — 
' There were not distinct orders of ministers at that time,' 
whereas what the author does say is, that ' these (the persons 
of whom he was writing) were not distinct orders at that time.' 
In the same manner, towards the close of the sentence quoted, 
the pronoun ' they ' (made to apply to ministers generally) is 
substituted for the demonstrative pronoun ' these,' having a 
special reference to the ministerial persons to whom Paul was 
speaking* In a word, the author testifies, first, that the per- 
sons of his text were called bishops or presbyters. Secondly, 
that tliese— that is presbyters and bishops — were not distinct 
orders, and, thirdly, that of these persons no one had any direct 
authority over the rest.' But his misrepresentors make him to 
say, first, that in the general, there was no distinction of orders 
in apostolic times ; secondly, that ministers generally were 
called bishops and presbyters, and, thirdly, that no minister 
anciently had authority over others. Now there is not one of 
the author's positions to which I could not entirely subscribe, and 
there is not one of the positions to which his has been trans- 
muted, to which I could subscribe. I believe that these titles 
were bestowed on the same persons, that the persons called 

1 Commentary, &c. by Rev. Thomas Scott. 
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either bishops or presbyters were of the same order, and that 
of these ministers, no one had rule over the others. But I do not 
believe that there was no distinction (throughout the entire 
ministry) of orders, or that all ministers enjoyed the same name, 
or that all ministers were so upon an equality that none ruled 
over others. So that, when our opponents have made a dis- 
tinguished minister of the church, to speak in favour of their 
views, they have purchased that testimony at the perilous ex- 
pense of changing the author's language. The change, indeed, 
as to letters, is slight, but as to import, considerable ; and the 
ingenuity of this process of procuring testimony lies principally 
in this, that so great a difference of meaning has been effected 
by such slight verbal alteration. 

I mentioned, however, that a second liberty had been taken 
with the deposition of the witness. Not only have words been 
changed, but words have been omitted. The omitted words I 
have placed within brackets, that my readers may be enabled to 
weigh the value of the evidence with, and without, them. In 
the suppressed clause, personages, distinct from the presbyters 
who were the subjects of the writer's observations, are intro- 
duced to view. These personages are the apostles, in whose 
persons were lodged, in those days, the prerogatives which now 
belong to the episcopal office. The founding of churches, the 
appointment of pastors are traced up by the commentator to 
their hands, so that had this clause been given in the quotation 
it would have destroyed the testimony that the quotation is 
made to yield, viz., that in primitive times there were no dis- 
tinction in orders, and no authority of minister over ministers. 
Taken fairly, that is, taken without suppression or alteration, 
the author's observations amount to this, that the title of pres- 
byter or bishop was applied to the same individual, that the 
person then called a bishop was not of a distinct order from the 
person called a presbyter; that no presbyter, or (by his other 
title) that no bishop had any authority*over other bishops; but 
that beside this, there were other persons — the apostles, with 
whom lay the appointment of pastors. How this testimony 
can support the cause of parity, I admit myself at a loss to con- 
ceive, more especially as the author in question adds in the same 
paragraph, ' it is evident that episcopacy prevailed generally 
nod early in the primitive church, and it seems to have been 
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idually introduced. There were man; elders in the 
of Eplicsus at tins time. Yet Christ afterwards addressed his 
epislle to " the angel of the church of Ephesus," which seems to 
mean the superintending pastor, who was an inspector over the 
elders.' How the author of this passage — a passage which 
admits that the Lord Jesus recognized episcopacy in this very 
church before St. John closed his days or the canon of scripture 
was complete — can be claimed as a witness for the presbyterian 
system, it remains for presbyterians to explain. 

2. The next testimony to which our notice is directed is a 
passage from a document of Reformation times, entitled ' the 
Necessary Erudition of a Christian Man.' The passage on 
which presbyterians rest their affirmation that the reformers 
were friendly to this system is the following, ' the scripture 
makes express mention of these two orders only, priests and 
deacons, and how they were conferred by the apostles by prayer 
and imposition of hands.' ' Were it not that presbyterians of 
past and present times have claimed this passage as consonant 
to their views, we should, in our simplicity, have considered it 
as strictly inimical to them. It mentions three classes of minis- 
ters clearly distinguished from each other — deacons, priests, and 
apostles ; for, unless the apostles are to be excluded from the 
ranks of the ministry altogether, or placed upon an equality 
with deacons or presbyters, (a step which would conflict with the 
admission of their being the ' superior officers of the church,') I 
see not how a different enumeration is to be effected. It may 
be that presbytery is not the system I have conceived it ; that it 
is not, after all, a system of ministerial equality, but one of 
diversity in ranks and functions : but, if it be the former, it 
must again rest with the citers of this passage to show how it 
can possibly subserve their cause. Even if we consented to blot 
out the ordainers, the apostles, from this reckoning, still the 
passage insists upon ' two orders expressly mentioned ' in scrip- 
ture, those of priests and deacons. If this again be the sys- 
tem of presbytery, that is, if one be two, and parity be distinc- 
tion, the passage may unquestionably be claimed by our oppo- 
nents. But, if it be that they abhor the system of inequality 
and insubordination, I cannot well comprehend how such a de- 

' pi™, P . 1:1. 
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clavation as this can avail them. In the next paragraph, I shall 
explain the apparent discrepancy between the opinions of the 
church of England respecting the ranks of the ministry, and the 
statements of the reformers of 1543. But at present, that is 
not the point at issue. The question under review is not whe- 
ther episcopalians of 1841 can reconcile themselves with the 
reformers of 1543, but whether those reformers in a passage 
which speaks of the scriptural recognition of apostles, priests, and 
deacons, and lodges the ordinary power in the hands of the first 
of these orders, can, with the commonest regard to truth and 
propriety, be made to testify in favour of a system which 
holds but one order, and lodges ordination in the hands of 
presbyters. 

3. The next evidence adduced belongs to the same period. 
It consists of a passage from a document entitled, ' a Declara- 
tion made of the Functions and Divine Institution of Bishops 
and Priests.' It may strike a thoughtful reader as somewhat 
extraordinary that a document whose very title speaks of dis- 
tinctions of orders, and traces those distinctions to a 'Divine 
Institution,' should have been appealed to by men enquiring for 
parity. But let us proceed to the examination of the evidence 
itself. In the year 1537-8, certain bishops and professors of 
civil and ecclesiastical law drew up this paper, and towards its 
conclusion, after noticing the ceremonies anciently used in ordi- 
nation, such as 'tonsures, rasures, unctions,' &c, and the 
institution of certain inferior orders or degrees, as 'Janitors, 
lectors, acolytes,' &c, they add ' yet the truth is that in the 
New Testament, there is no mention made of any degree or dis- 
tinction in orders, but only of deacons or ministers, and of 
priests or bishops,' nor is there any word spoken of any cere- 
mony used in the conferring of this sacrament but only of 
prayer and the impositions of the bishop's hands.' ' 

Such is the testimony urged in support of the assertion, that 
the Reformers of England were Presbyterians in principle. To 
refute such an assertion, it is scarcely necessary to do more than 
to ask men of either side to read the evidence brought forward; 
an evidence which admits a distinction in orders to the amount 
of two degrees at least, and which traces up the act of ordina- 
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don to the imposition ' of the bishop's hands.* We may safely 
ask, whether this be Presbyterianism— whether it holds such a 
distinction or any distinction in ministerial orders, and whether 
it recognises ordination as the act of an individual? But I 
shall go farther than this. I shall endeavour to ascertain the 
sentiments of those ecclesiastics, not from a solitary passage of 
the document, but from the comparison of it with others. In 
the foregoing part of the paragraph from which the above 
passage is taken, we find these words : — ' The visible and out- 
ward sign (in ordination) ' is the prayer and imposition of the 
bishop's hands upon the person who receiveth the same gift or 
grace. And to the intent the church of Christ should never be 
destitute of such ministers as should have and exercise the 
power of the keys, it was ordained and commanded by the 
apostles, that the same sacrament should be applyed and minis- 
tered by the bishop, from time to time, unto such other persons 
$s had the qualities which the apostles very diligently descrybe.' * 
It will be perceived that here the reformers deemed that the 
power of ordination (and that from apostolic rule) lay in the 
bishop, a power utterly opposed to that principle of presbytery, 
' ordination is the act of the presbytery.' s 

But this point, viz. the opinions of the reformers on the 
subject of ministerial parity, cannot, in truth, admit of a ques- 
lion. Every document composed or compiled about this period 
unequivocally maintains the doctrine of the distribution of mi- 
nisterial functions into distinct grades. The * Erudition' com- 
piled in 1543 declares, that ' as the apostles themselves, in the 
beginning of the church, did ordain priests and bishops, so 
they appointed and wylled the other bishops after this to do the 
same, as Paul manifestly sheweth in his Epistles to Titus and 
Timothy.' And a document drawn up but seven years after- 
wards, the ' Ordinal,' or the ' Form of making and consecrating 
of bishops, prelates, and deacons,' commences with these words 
of preface : — * It is evident unto all men diligently reading the 
Holy Scripture and ancient authors, that from the apostles* time 
there hath been three orders of ministers in Christ* s church, 
bishops, prelates, and deacons, &c.' This document (substanti- 
ally the same with our present ordination services) was compiled 

1 Burnet's Hist. Ref. vol. i. part ii. (Records) p. 484. 
a Form of Pre*. Church Gov. 1643. 
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by Cranmer, assisted by five prelates and six ecclesiastics, wa3 
used by himself in 1552 at an ordination, wherein, be was as- 
sisted by Ridley, and may be considered as affording proof, too 
unequivocal to be evaded, of the opinions of the reformers upon 
this subject. If this matter required further demonstration, it 
may be found in another document, drawn up in the same year 
in which the Ordinal was published, the ' Reformatio Legum 
Ecclesiasticarum,' This book wa3 the work of a body of divines 
and ecclesiastics, the most eminent among the reformers, who 
were commissioned to supply the church of England with a 
code of canon law. At the head of this commission, Cranmer 
was placed, and assisted in his laborious duties by Ridley, 
Coverdale, Barlow, Hooper, Latimer, Rowland Taylor, &c. ; ' 
so that if any document may be supposed to speak the mind of 
the reformers, this, the production of the most distinguished di- 
vines among them — several of whom died martyrs for the faith 
they assisted in planting — may be relied upon for an expression 
of their views. In its section ' Concerning the church and its 
ministers,' it defines the position and duties of deacons ; in the 
fourth chapter of the same section, those of presbyters ; and in 
the tenth, those of bishops. With regard to the first of these 
grades, it appoints, ' that unless it be shown by the presbyters 
of the church, that these bad watched diligently over their 
duties, the bishop shall not advance them unto a higher order.' 
With regard to the second of those grades, it ordains, ' Every 
presbyter shall have his own copy of the scriptures, and that 
his dress shall be fitting and grave, according to the will of his 
bishop (juxta arhitrium episcopi).' And with regard to the third, 
the chapter relating to episcopal functions ordains that ' bishops, 
since they hold the chief place among the other ministers of the 
church, ought, by sound doctrine, Weighty n-uihurHy, and pru- 
dent counsel, to rule and feed the inferior order of the clergy, 
and all God's people.' A word of comment upon such expres- 
sions of opinion would be utterly superfluous. 

It may, however, be necessary — not for the settling of this 
point, which, in truth, admits of no disputation — but for the 
satisfaction of the mind respecting the mention of two orders 
rather than of three, to explain the cause of this seeming dis- 
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crepancy between the church at the earlier period of the re- 
formation, and in more modern times. In the ancient church, 
there seems to have been no other view on this subject than 
that the ministry existed in three separate orders. But in pro- 
cess of time an effort was made by canonists of the Roman church 
lo approximate the orders of bishops and priests so nearly to 
each other, as to make the difference between them to consist 
rather in degree than in order. A scholastic distinction, un- 
known to the ancients, was introduced, between the gradut and 
the ordo of ministers. 1 And those divines who entertained 
this project, conceived that the preshyterate, or what was 
usually considered the second order of the ministry, consisted 
of two branches, the episcopate and the preshyterate j that, in 
fact, the first was rather an extension of the first than an order 
entirely distinct from it. These writers seem to have been im- 
pelled into this attempt by the reception of the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and a desire to exalt the papacy. It was 
held inconsistent to allow that the priest could transmute the 
elements into Deity, and yet be inferior to any in ecclesiastical 
standing. And beside this, the anxiety to exalt the Roman 
pontiff into somewhat almost superhuman, induced them to 
depress the episcopal order, so that as broad a chasm as possible 
might exist between them and the papacy. These causes pro- 
duced the adoption of the view, that the bishop and the pres- 
byter were in a sense the same, as being different branches of 
the same order. So that it was highly natural that the re- 
formers of England, passing rapidly from the church of Rome 
to the purified faith, should in the very early times of the 
reformation express themselves on that subject in the language 
agreeable to the theology of that period. But while this is so, 
there was so far from a disposition to pronounce in favour of 
parity, that the peculiar functions of the episcopate were never 
conceded to the presbyter. A separate ordination or consecration 
for the bishop was always required, in consequence of which he 
was empowered to do ecclesiastical acts, to which the priest was 
held incompetent. So that if a thousand passages were pro- 
duced from the writings of that period, affirming that the mi- 
nistry consisted of two rather than three orders, they would 

1 See Bingham's Anliniiilies. kr. book ii, c. i, 
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prove absolutely nothing in favour of the Presbyterian hypothe- 
sis; for they would still assert the doctrine of imparity, and 
only differ from the ordinary opinion in the nominal distinction 
between order and degree. Nay, it can be shewn (and a refer- 
ence to the above quotation from the ordinal will prove it), that 
those very divines of the reformation rejected this distinction, 
after they had enjoyed for a few years the clear light of Scrip- 
ture truth, undimmed by the scholastic subtleties of the 
middle ages. As they looked more deeply and independently 
into truthj they embraced the view respecting the three orders 
of the ministry held by the primitive church, and held at pre- 
sent by the church of England. It was the remnant of the in- 
fluence of popery resting upon their minds as they stepped out 
from its darkness, which detained tbcm so long on the way 
of error ; and as that influence melted away before the illu- 
mination of the Scriptures, they recoded from even an approach 
towards a doctrine so dissonant with the voice of inspiration and 
the practice of antiquity. 1 

4. The fourth proof brought forward to establish the extra- 
ordinary assertion, that the principal reformers of the Anglican 
church held the views of the pleaders for presbytery, is a quo- 
tation from the writings of Latimer, 8 It has been observed 
above, in connection with the foregoing paragraph, that Latimer 
was one of the divines associated with Cranmer in drawing up 
one of the documents from which I have quoted. It is not, 
then, bkely that the individual expressing the views of that 
document should be of kindred views with the pleaders for 
parity. And when we come to examine the passage from his 
writings, which has been transformed into an argument for 
presbytery, I think it will be made manifest that a more un- 
worthy, a more unscholarly act has never been perpetrated in 
the recollections of controversy. In the year 1548, Latimer, 
the Bishop of Worcester, preached his well-known sermon 
' Of the Plough,' the object of which was to complain of the 
ministerial inefficiency of his times, and to stir up bis brother 
prelates to a more faithful discharge of their duties. And to 
effect this, he paints the worldliness, the luxury, the indolence 
which had overspread all orders of society, from the bishops, 
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who were oftener found in courts than in their dioceses, to the 
' rich citizens of London/ whom he boldly denounces for their 
covetousness* And because Latimer places in contrast with 
these ' unpreaching prelates/ these ' loitering lords/ as he 
terms them, the character of a true and laborious prelate, des- 
cribing him as one ' who had a care of souls, a flock to be 
taught by him, a spiritual charge in the faithful congregation, 
a diligent and substantial workman and labourer/ therefore the 
pleaders at once propound the conclusion, ' that the reformers of 
the church of England held the same views of which they are 
die advocates. 9 Why, what is this but the climax of absurdity ? 
Cannot a bishop of die church in 1548 tell his brother bishops 
that they should toil and labour in God's service, ' that right 
prelacy is busy labouring and not lording/ without being held 
responsible for disclaiming episcopacy itself? Cannot a bishop 
tell bishops their duty without being liable to the charge, that 
he is declaiming against their office ? Is there no distinction to 
be drawn between an office held by an individual, and a dis- 
charge of its functions ? I cannot acquit our opponents of not 
seeing this distinction, of not perceiving that the entire object 
of Latimer's animadversions was, not the episcopal institution, 
but the mal-administration of its duties. And therefore do I 
feel myself called on to protest against the wilful confounding 
of two things which are clearly different, for the purpose of 
manufacturing a support, where support on other terms could 
not be had. It is true that Latimer spoke of a prelate as one 
4 who bad a flock to be taught by him, and a spiritual charge in 
the faithfod congregation */ but surely it does not follow from 
that, that he viewed a prelate as a mere congregational minister. 
The opposite is obvious from the whole sermon, in which more 
than once he discriminates between bishops and priests. There 
is a diocesan flock, and there are parochial flocks. The aggre- 
gate of the latter is the former ; and while the presbyter is the 
minister of the flock parochial, the bishop is of the flock dio- 
cesan. Properly speaking, he is the pastor of the population of 
the diocese who compose what Latimer calls ' the congregation 
of the faithful.' 1 The church has placed it in his hands, and 

1 In ancient times, the bishop was fire- population of it, a congregation. The whole 

quentljr styled pastor (Euseb. lib. iii. c. population of Israel, consisting of some mil- 

36) ; his diocese, a parish (August. Epis. lions, is called ' the congregation/ (Numb, 

ad Celest. Bede. Ecc. His. v. 19); and the passim.) 
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permits him to associate with himself in the task of ministering 
to its spiritual wants, the subordinate ministers who occupy the 
departments of the diocese which we call parishes. But to 
infer from these expressions — expressions, he it noted, which 
came from one who had been advanced to the episcopate him- 
self — that Latimer considered a bishop to be nothing more than 
the minister of a parochial congregation, is not merely to pro- 
fess deplorable ignorance of the history of his times, but to 
make a most dishonest use of an author, by torturing his words 
from their palpable signification, 

5. We have seen with what success advocates for parity have 
appealed to the opinions of the period of the reformation ; and 
we have now to examine with what success they plead the 
sanction of names more recent. The next shelter to which 
they have betaken themselves is that of two names — which 
stand among the highest of the theologians of the church of 
England — those of Bishops Stillingfleet and Jewel. I cannot 
attempt to account for the infatuation which has induced our 
opponents to claim for themselves the authority of two such 
authors, or to make an assertion so singularly rash as this, 
'these eminent men are directly opposed' to those who sustain 
the cause of prelacy. This point, however, must not be one of 
assertion or of counter-assertion, but of downright demonstra- 
tion. I shall therefore review the quotation from Stillingfleet, 
and then endeavour to ascertain his real opinions. 

The passage from this author, on which the pleaders depend, 
is this: — ' I doubt not but to make it evident, that the main 
ground for settling episcopal government in this nation was not 
accounted any pretence of divine right, but the conveniency of 
that form of church government to the state and condition of 
this church at the time of the reformation.' l This sentence is 
taken from his work entitled, ' The Irenicum,' and its evidence 
goes simply to this point, that Stillingfleet did not consider that 
episcopacy was settled in England on account of its being divine, 
but on the score of its adaptation to the position of the Angli- 
can church in the sixteenth century. Whether he were right 
in this opinion or not may be ascertained by the views taken by 
the reformers of the apostolic origin of the episcopal institution. 
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This, however, is not the point at present under review. Our 
business is to ascertain, not what Stillingfleet thought of epis- 
copacy, but whether Presbyterians can appeal to him in support 
of their opinions ? 

This question may be answered by a consideration of Stilling- 
fleet's design in drawing up the Irenicum. His object was to 
effect an union between the different sections of Protestants in 
England ; and to accomplish that object he was obliged to dis- 
pose of the obstacle to an accommodation! viz., the stumbling- 
block of church government. To have taken up, as his pro- 
position, that any form of church government was of divine 
right, would have (in his view) defeated his design, inasmuch as 
that which traced up its origin to God, could never with prin- 
ciple be altered or surrendered. His proposition, therefore, 
in ' the Irenicum ' was, that no form of church government was 
of divine right, that it was a matter rather of national or eccle- 
siastical convenience, than of divine appointment ; and that, 
therefore, each of the discordant parties might so infringe upon 
their respective peculiarities as to stand upon a platform of 
accommodation. When it is recollected that Presbyterians 
assert their form of ecclesiastical polity to be divine, it is 
evident that they cannot claim Stillingfleet as a supporter of 
their opinions. In fact, as far as the ' Irenicum ' is concerned, 
this divine stood on neutral ground, a self-constituted mediator 
between parties, neither of whom he chose to displease by 
espousing the opposite peculiarities. To him, therefore, as the 
writer of the Irenicum, we affirm that Presbyterians, on their 
own principles, dare not appeal. 

It may, however, be said upon the other hand, that he is 
equally valueless as an authority for the Church of England. 
To this I reply, first, that this is not the point. He is at pre- 
sent considered not as adduced by us, but as the witness of our 
opponents ; and, as such, we ask them, we challenge them to 
produce one single passage from the pages of Stillingfleet in 
favour of Presbyterianism as a divine institution. He may speak 
of it, for aught I recollect, with respect, as an ingenious human 
contrivance, but such a testimony will not avail the pleaders. 
If they cannot make their witness speak in terms more determi- 
nate than this, they have no business to cite him in their favour. 
But, secondly, I reply that I am constrained to do this eminent 

£ 
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prelate tLat justice which the pleaders, with ch arac tens tic inad- 
vertence, have omitted t,o do him. It may not, perhaps, be in 
the knowledge of the pleaders, or, if it bo, it has been carefully 
kept out of view, that Dr. Stillingfleet lived to repent of his 
mistakes, and to recant the erroneous principles on which * the 
Irenicum ' was built. It was not founded on truth, and there- 
fore could not endure the scrutiny of even its parent's riper 
years and more matured judgment. Let our opponents hearken 
to his own confession, In the preface of his work, entituled 
' The unreasonableness of separation from the Communion of 
the Church of England,' the author thus defends himself against 
the charge of changcableness of opinion advanced by his four 
antagonists.' 'Will you not allow one single person who hap- 
pened to write about these matters when he was very young, in 
twenty years time of the most busy and thoughtful part of his 
life, to sec reason to alter his judgment?' And in the work 
itself, if the pleaders be desirous to see the real and confirmed 
views of this celebrated man, they may find these two proposi- 
tions set forth as those he undertakes to establish, — first, that 
our diocosan episcopacy is the same for substance which was in 
the primitive church ; and, secondly, that it is not repugnant to 
any institution of Christ's, nor devising a new species of churches 
without God's authority. 2 And if they please to look somewhat 
more in detail into his opinions, they may find that he under- 
takes to prove these points, ' that the episcopal power succeeded 
the apostolical ; and that the people's power of choosing their 
own pastors is not founded in scripture,' 

It is not for me to enquire whether the pleaders for presby- 
tery were acquainted or not with all the opinions of the Bishop 
of Worcester. If they were, they must reconcile it for them- 
selves, with the principles of pure controversy, to have adduced 
half-sided evidence, and if not, they should have spoken with 
more seemly caution on matters they did not understand. 

6. But the pleaders for parity carry their solicitations for sup- 
port from the eminent divines of the church of England some- 
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what farther. They exhibit among their witnesses two names, 
which for worth as well as scholarship, would be valuable to any 
cause* The first of these is Bishop Jewel, the second. Bishop 
BedelL And I would observe that just in proportion to the 
worth of these characters is the improbability that they would 
be found to write in opposition to the constitution of the church 
whereof they were sworn and consecrated prelates. But let us 
turn to the passages in virtue of which they are claimed as 
evidences on the side of presbytery. That attributed to Bishop 
Jewel is said to be found in his celebrated reply to Harding, the 
Jesuit — I say, ' said to he found in that work/ for a patient ex- 
amination of the book has been unsuccessful in the discovery of 
the quotation. 1 However, what is Jewel reported to have 
written ? ' These/ exclaim the advocates for parity, ' are his 
words. The apostle plainly teaches that bishops and priests are 
all one.' 2 I reply to this, in the first place, by saying ' that 
these are not Jewel's words. They are part of a quotation 
taken from St. Jerome, and given in the quotation imputed to 
Jewel, as any person who has read even the first clause of that 
father's Epistle to Evangelus could not have failed of knowing. 
In the second place, all that Jewel says is ' that it is no heresy to 
say that by the scriptures of God, bishops and priests are all one.' 
And does this prove the Bishop of Salisbury an advocate for 
presbytery. If so, it must bring under the same imputation 
every one who admits (as we have all along admitted) that in the 
apostolic age, while prelates were called apostles, presbyters 
were also called bishops. If so, it must make out all the divines 
of the Roman church and those divines of the church of 
England, who adopted their views, that the bishop and pres- 
byter we&e of the same order although diverse in degree, 
thorough friends of parity. On such grounds, even Chrysoatom 
himself, as quoted in the passage, although archbishop of 
Constantinople, must take his place among the members of 
the General Assembly, because he happens to write, ' between 
a bishop and a priest, in a manner, there is no difference.' But 
we shall bring this matter to a point. The question at present 
under consideration is this, whether Bishop Jewel ' held the 

1 The edition I have examined is the Jewel. These are his words, " The apos- 
London, by Wykes, 1566. tie plainly teaches that bishops and priests 

2 * You tell me that I dare not appeal to are all one/ 1 ' — Plea 160. 
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same views' as those which the pleaders for parity advocate. 
To establish the affirmative of this, an ambiguous passage is 
brought forward, (without reference) from a volume of 600 folio 
pages. To establish the negative, I shall adduce evidence of no 
such character, but such evidence as shall put the point beyond 
dispute, and prove that Jewel has been unfairly dealt with by 
those who have had the shallow effrontery to appeal to him. 

From the volume from which the quotation purports to be 
taken, multitudes of passages may be cited destructive of the 
views of the pleaders. Let us select a few : — ' Every bishop 
within his own diocese may be called the highest priest {summus 
sacerdos) in respect of other priests who live under him.' Again, 
' Cyprian showeth what hurt and confusion of sects, and schisms 
ensueth to any province or diocese where the bishop's authority 
and ecclesiastical discipline is despised, for every bishop,' saith 
Cyprian, ' within his own diocese is the priest of God, and for 
his time is a judge appointed in the place of Christ.' (p. 238.) 
So much for the reply to Harding. But I shall not dismiss this 
fraud, attempted upon Bishop Jewel, without showing that the 
views thus expressed in one of his works, most consistently 
pervade the rest. In his most celebrated work, Iris ' Apology,* 
he thus delineates the proper constitution of the Catholic 
church of the Saviour, and maintains the identity of the church 
of England with it. ' We believe that the church is the king- 
dom of Christ, his body, his spouse, that Christ is sole prince 
of his kingdom, Christ the sole head of his body, sole spouse 
of his spouse. We believe that in the church there are 
various orders of ministers, some deacons, others presbyters, 
others bishops, to whom the instruction of the people, and the 
care and administration of religion is entrusted.' ' And again, 
* On the other hand, we have copied as exactly as we could the 
pattern of the church as it was constituted in the days of the 
apostles and early catholic bishops and fathers ; and which we 
know was a perfect church. Neither is it in respect to doc- 
trine alone, but in the administration of the sacraments and the 
ritual of our public worship we have also laboured to re- 
duce it to the simplicity and purity of this primitive model.' c 
Such are the sentiments of Bishop Jewel. I am entitled 
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after such quotations to demand what possible reliance can be 
placed upon the veracity of men who dare to hazard the asser- 
tion, ' this eminent man was directly opposed ' to the de- 
fenders of episcopacy. 1 

7. Turn we now to Bedell. A quotation is taken from a 
letter of this illustrious prelate, addressed to a (former) fellow- 
student, whom he hoped to reclaim from Popery. The desire 
of being intelligible compels me to recite the quotation at 
length : ' Have ye forgotten what you said right now, that 
matters of ceremony and government are changeable ? Yea, 
but in France, Holland and Germany they have no bishops. 
First, what if I should defend they have, because a bishop and 
a presbyter are all one, as St. Jerome maintains and proves 
out of holy scripture and the use of antiquity. Of which 
judgment, as Medina confessed), are sundry of the ancient 
fathers, both Greek and Latin : St. Ambrose,' &c* Upon 
the theology of this passage it is unnecessary to comment. It 
seems to be founded on the view already adverted to respecting 
the identity of order, yet difference in degree, of presbyters and 
bishops. Neither are we called upon to comment on the opi- 
nions of the fathers mentioned by Medina, inasmuch as that 
department of the controversy must be treated of separately. 
But though we need not comment on these points, we must, in 
defence of Bedell, notice the dishonesty of his quoters. Per- 
adventure it was an oversight, that they omitted to finish the 
bishop's paragraph. This defect I shall remedy. ' Besides, 
those churches in Germany have those whom they call super- 
intendents and general superintendents, as out of Dr. Ban- 
croft, by the testimony of Zanchius and sundry German divines 
you might perceive. Yea, and where these are not, as in Ge- 
neva and the French churches, yet there are, saith Zanchius, 
usually certain chief men that do in a manner bear all this sway, 
as if order itself and necessity led them to this course. And what 
are these but bishops indeed, unless we shall wrangle about 
names, which for reason of state, those churches were to abstain 
from.' s The opinions of Bishop Bedell may easily be gathered 
from this. It was a stumbling-block to his Romanist friend, 

1 'Among the few names you have when these eminent men are directly op- 
given, Stflhnofleet and Jewel stand con- posed to you.'' — Plea of Presbytery, p. 159. 
spicnous. I know not what infatuation 8 Plea, p. 160. 
could have led you to make such a bravado, * Life of Bedell, 2nd part, p. 454. 
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that the Continental churches were without that Order, which 
the primitive churches deemed essential to the constitution of a 
true church. And it became the part of Bedell to justify (as 
well as he could) such a glaring and fatal instance of departure 
from the apostolic constitution. The passage then is not an 
approval of the Presbyterian system, but a desperate attempt 
to devise an apology for it ; — not a paragyric on the churches of 
Germany or Geneva, a friendly though but weak effort to repre- 
sent indefensible irregularities as regularities, by manufacturing 
for them a sort of spurious episcopacy. But the effort itself is 
a demonstration that he utterly condemned Presbyterian ism. 
Standing before a Romanist in controversy, he would disguise 
faults which, in conscience, he could not defend. If Presby- 
terians think such an advocate of value to them, they must hold 
themselves prepared to stand upon the same ground with a 
modern writer of their communion, 1 who labours to shew that 
after all the church of Scotland is episcopal, only that she has 
her episcopacy distributed among many, instead of (as with us) 
confining it to the individual. But with regard to Bedell, 
the pleaders should not have been guilty of the second over- 
sight, of omitting to inform their readers, (when claiming this 
author as the friend of the system of ministerial equality, and as 
' holding the same views whereof they are advocates,') that this 
very letter to Mr. Wandsworth is mainly devoted to the defence 
of the validity of the ordination of Archbishop Parker, and the 
maintenance of the unbroken episcopal succession of the church 
of England. I shall not pause to enquire whether, with that 
regard to truth which should distinguish controversialists, such 
an author as this should have been cited as ' directly opposed 
to us.' 

8. I have now, in concluding the examination of this branch 
of the Presbyterian argument, to allude to the opinions held by 
Burnet, bishop of Salisbury. The name of this prelate is in- 
troduced by the pleaders with this statement : ' His views are 
as strongly opposed to your system as any of the preceding. "- 
I am not disposed to question the truth of this observation. 
What then is the evidence of Burnet f It will be seen from a 
perusal of it below 3 that it consists of this, that he held the 
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scholastic notion before referred to, that the difference between 
bishops and presbyters was one not of order but of grade. That 
these names are used promiscuously in the scripture I have al- 
ready admitted, and have shewn along with that admission, 
that it does not conflict in the slightest degree with the theory 
of ministerial grades embraced by the church of England. That 
the names in question were ' used promiscuously by the writers 
of the two first centuries/ I shall take leave to question, and 
presently to disprove. But our present question is this, Is 
Bishop Burnet available as a witness on the side of Presbytery ? 
The quotation given below will at once prove that the bishop 
whom he describes, ' to whom the chief inspectorship and care 
of ecclesiastical things ought to be referred/ is a church officer 
for whom there is absolutely no counterpart in the Presbyterian 
communities. In fact such an authoritative moderatorship 
would at once destroy the entire system of parity. There is 
this difference of opinion between Burnet and such writers as 
Bishops Hall and Taylor, that at the time he wrote his ' Con- 
ference ' (the work whence the quotation is borrowed), he be- 
lieved episcopacy to be a distinct grade, while they believed it 
a distinct order from the presbyterate. But did he reject epis- 
copacy ? Did he maintain that the functions of episcopacy were 
performed or could be performed by presbyters ? Did he hold 
that all presbyters had an equal share in that chief inspector- 
ship and ecclesiastical care? No such thing. And that the 
pleaders have done this author grievous wrong in representing 
him as a fautor of their unscriptural system, I shall prove by 
reference to his other works. I shall shew that they have, with 
lamentable ignorance, mistaken their case when they invoked 
the assistance of this prelate. Let them hearken to his own 
words : ' St. Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and Corinthians 
did reckon up the several orders and functions that God had 
set in his church, and in his Epistle to the Ephesians, he shews 
that these were not transient but lasting constitutions.' 'We 



offices of bishop and presbyter, I confess it 
is not so clear to me. And therefore since 
I look upon the sacramental actions as the 
highest of sacred performances, I cannot 
but acknowledge those that are empowered 
for them must De of the highest order in 
the church. So I do not allege a bishop to 
be of a distinct office from a presbyter, but 
a different degree in the same office, to 



whom^ for order and unity's sake, the chief 
inspecion and care of ecclesiastical af- 
fairs ought to be referred &c. ; and I the 
more willingly incline to believe bishops 
and presbyters to be the same office, since 
the names of bishop and presbyters are 
used for the same tning in scripture, and 
are also used promiscuously by the writers 
of the two first centuries/ 
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affirm that Christ appointed a succession of pastors in different 
kanxs, to be continued in his church for the work of the gospel 
and for the care of souls ; and that as the apostles settled the 
churches, they appointed different orders of bishops, priests and 
deacons. — We acknowledge that bishops, priests and deacons 
ougbt to be blessed and dedicated to the holy ministry by im- 
position of hands and prayer ; and tbat they are received accord- 
ing to the order and practice settled by the apostles to serve in 
their respective degrees.' ' I presume there is no ambiguity 
in these expressions. I presume they assert differences in 
orders, a threefold division of the Christian ministry, and that 
they trace up those differences and that division to acts apos- 
tolic and divine. In other words, I presume that they affirm 
episcopacy to be of divine right. Will our opponents subscribe 
to these quotations, or will they disown their witness ? It matters 
not for my object which they do. And whether they do one or 
the other, this, for their own sakes, I trust they will do — study 
an author, before they presume to quote him. 

I close this branch of the subject by demanding from all in- 
telligent readers whether the advocates for parity have acted 
either safely or honourably in claiming for their system the 
sanction of these distinguished names. I am quite aware that 
such a course tells with a certain degree of effect upon quick 
and unreflecting minds, and is calculated to leave an impression 
that a cause must needs be doubtful when abandoned by its 
own friends and professional supporters. To a certain class of 
capacities, such a line of controversy (for I cannot term it argu- 
ment) is more persuasive than a constellation of proofs. And 
therefore have I bestowed upon it the labour of a protracted 
examination. It remains for others to say whether that inves- 
tigation tends to the confirmation or the overthrow of the asser- 
tions of our opponents. We have conversed with Mr. Scott, 
and shewn that alteration of words, and suppression of sentences 
were necessary for the creation of an evidence from him. We 
have conversed with Reformers, and seen, that holding at first 
the scholastic theology of Rome, they ever held the doctrine of 
imparity and the apostolicity of episcopacy; nay more, that 
judging of them by documents of authority — the ' Ordinal ' and 
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the ' Reformatio Legum,' — they were strict episcopalians. We 
have listened to the preaching of Latimer, and detected the 
stale subtlety which chooses to confound an attack upon the 
mal-discharge of a sacred office with a rejection of the office 
itself. Stillingfleet, Jewel, Bedell, Burnet, — we have examined 
them all, and found that the first, so far from being an anti- 
prelatist, was the antagonist of Baxter, Owen and Howe in this 
very field of controversy ; that the second, both in ' Apology * 
and ' Reply ' maintains the doctrine of the episcopal succession, 
and of the ministry of Christ's church being of a threefold dis- 
tinction ; that the third was only ambiguous in his statements, 
because willing, in an excess of charity, to cover the irregulari- 
ties of Protestants from the keen eye of a well read Romanist ; 
and that the fouxjh affirms episcopacy of divine right, and, even 
when a professor in a Scotch university could not bring him- 
self lower than the suggestion, that the ancient bishop might 
have been an authoritative and constant moderator. Will 
Presbyterians advance their cause by the introduction of such 
witnesses ? Only by the process of taking such undue liberties 
with their writings, as scholars could not, and Christians ought 
not to condescend to use. 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINISTRY. 

EPISCOPACY A DIVINE, AND DIOCBSAN EPISCOPACY AN APOSTOLIC, INSTITUTION. 

In the last chapter I have considered the Presbyterian argu- 
ments in favour of a divine system of ministerial parity ; and in 
doing so, I have dealt with all fairness with that argument, 
allowing things to pass for evidence, and to be entitled to a 
reply, which in strict observance of the laws of reasoning I 
should have been justified in passing by unnoticed. This, how- 
ever, comprehends but one branch of the general subject. I 
have now to introduce the arguments in support of that arrange- 
ment of the ministry which obtains in the episcopal churches. 
We maintain that it is the doctrine of the Bible, and the opi- 
nion of the early churches, that the ministry was not one of 
equality, that it consisted of different orders, and that from the 
first these orders were those which we designate as the episco- 
pate, the presbyterate, and the diaconate. 

In substantiation of this position, I affirm that the obvious 
and admitted analogy which subsists between the churches of 
the Old and New Testament, requires that the ministry should 
consist of different grades. There are two points connected 
with the church of Israel which no one will have the hardihood 
to deny. The first is, that that church was, not only in the 
general, but in its details, constructed by God himself. The 
second is, that the ministry of that church was not formed upon 
the system of equality, but upon that of grades, which were 
pointedly kept distinct from each other. There cannot exist a 
question upon either of these points. The church of Israel 
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was no human institution. It sprang into being at the mandate 
of Deity* Its constitution was defined, and bound upon the 
millions of Israel, in that mysterious interview which took place 
on Sinai, between Jehovah and the mediator of the church. 
It was not left to his wisdom to modify a thing which in the 
general was commanded. Not only was the ministry — that is, 
the separating a peculiar body of men for a peculiar work, to 
which they should be solemnly consecrated — an ordinance of 
God, but the form which that ministry should assume was 
matter of strict and intelligible commandment. All things were 
to be arranged " according to the pattern showed in the mount." 
So that when Moses came down to that desert congregation he 
was armed with instructions received from God himself, to sepa- 
rate a tribe for the Lord's service ; and this not for a temporary 
purpose, but for one which was to last so long as Israel remained 
a church or a nation. 

It is equally clear that, on Divine authority, the ministry of 
Israel consisted of three rankB or orders. These orders were 
distinct from each other, in name, ordinations, and functions. 
They were distinguished even by the circumstance of descent. 
One entire tribe was set apart for the ministry, but only one 
family of it for the priesthood. And so complete was this dis- 
tinction, that it was expressed in the difference of titles. The 
levite was never confounded with the priest; nor again, the 
priest with the high priest of the nation. Besides this, there 
were acts connected with religious ministrations, which were the 
special duty of the levites, others committed to the priest, 
others to the high priest; so that offerings might be made, 
atonements effected, and privileges claimed by the one order, in 
which the other had no concernment. And that God intended 
that these orders should be kept sacredly distinguished from 
each other, is evident from this, that the crime of Corah and 
his company— a crime consisting in this, a desire to obliterate 
the line of distinction between the levitical and the priestly 
offices, and to create equality where God required imparity-^ 
was visited as a sacrilegious infringement upon a divine institu- 
tion, meriting the death of the offender*. There were indeed 
duties common to the priest and the high priest, and for that 
reason the first and second orders are frequently (as is the case 
with the ministry of the Christian church) expressed under the 
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same title, and the ministry in general spoken of as consisting of 
priests and Levites. But there were also duties peculiar to the 
different orders which declared them clearly separate from each 
other. So that in every particular which could constitute dis- 
tinction, the ministry was one of emphatic imparity. 

It will next be ohserved, that it is the statement of the scrip- 
tures, that the Jewish Church was typical of the Christian. 
In strictness of fact, the churches of the Old and New Dispen- 
sations were not two things, but one and the same thing. The 
one was so engrafted upon the other, 1 as to be identical with it. 
Judaism was Christianity in shadow, and Christianity was the 
substance of Judaism, They were first and second departments 
of the same mighty institution. And therefore it is the effort 
of the apostle, in his treatise addressed to the Hebrew Chris- 
tians, to show how completely the religion of Christ had planted 
her steps in the footmarks of Moses ; occupying the same 
ground, representing, (but more fully,) the same truths, and car- 
rying out every institution into a more spiritual application. 
Everything in the one religion represented something in 
the other. The passover was the atonement in emblem, an 
institution itself, and yet the model of something kindred to, 
but better than, itself. Circumcision resolved itself into bap- 
tism j the temple was the church catholic in type, its two de- 
partments prefiguring the church on earth, and the church in 
glory. If this analogy ran through so many institutions, we 
see not why it should not be found in that of the ministry. At 
least, I conceive it is natural to expect, that when this close 
similarity exists, and when the two churches were established 
and modelled by the same hand, imparity of orders — a striking 
and ordained peculiarity of the one — should be found existent 
in the other. The Saviour, when he instituted the orders of 
Judaism, was not trying an experiment, the continuation of 
which was to depend upon the result. This is the course of 
fallible man, but not of the infallible God. And therefore 
there is ground for a strong presumption, that subordination 
should be found in the ministry of the gospel, simply because 
it characterized the ministry of the law. 

I say not that this, in itself, amounts to a proof, nor do I 
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propose to rest the system we advocate upon it. But unques- 
tionably it does amount to presumptive evidence of a kind 
winch it will require very powerful counter-evidence to destroy, 
and which, if supported, will amount to a demonstration. If 
imparity in the general were the unholy and unsafe system it 
has been represented, it must strike every reflecting mind as 
strange, that it was the system of God's own formation, when 
laying the foundations of his earlier church. That fact alone is 
sufficient to incline men's prepossessions towards it, unless we 
find those prepossessions checked by some conclusive statements 
(Ks-recommending it to our esteem. But so far is this from 
being the fact, that upon turning to the New Testament, the 
record book of the early Christian church, we discover strong 
reason for believing that our Saviour intended that the analogy 
m this respect, as in others, should be observed. He was him- 
self the chief minister — the high priest of his church, the sub- 
stance of that imperfect and typical personage, the chief minister 
of Israel. And for a while he was the sole minister of the 
Christian Zion, its ruler and its instructor. But he associated 
others with himself in the ministry — of course subordinate to 
himself. It will hereafter be demonstrated, that these men, the 
apostles and disciples, were of different orders. At present our 
business is simply to inquire bow far this appointment supports 
the analogy in question. In connection with this point it is not 
a little remarkable, that their number%corresponded to those of 
the principal and secondary rulers of Israel, the twelve gover- 
nors of the tribes and the seventy assistants of the Lawgiver. 
In this there appear the traces of a desire on the part of Christ 
to make the lines of the Christian church coincident with those 
of the Jewish ; that as the ministry of the first was constructed 
upon the principle of inequality, the ministry of the second 
should be so likewise. This seems to have been the view of 
the early writers. Jerome remarks, ' that we may know that 
the apostolic constitutions were taken from the Old Testament; 
that which Aaron and his sons and the Levites were in the 
temple ; that bishops, priests, and deacons were in the church.' l 
And in another part of his writings, ' In the Old Testament, 

1 ' Et ut sciamus traditiones apoatolicas rant, hoc sibi Episcopi, et Presbyteri, et 
sumptas de veteri Testamento, quod Aaron Diaconi vindicent in Ecclesia,*— -Hieron. 
et nlii ejus atque Levitae in templo fue- Ep. ad Evang. torn. iv. 803. 
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and in the New, the chief priest is of one order, the priests of 
another, and the Levites of another.' ' 

To this argument two objections are urged, which it may be 
necessary to notice. The first is, that the analogy, fully carried 
out, must plead in favour of the doctrine of the papal supre- 
macy, inasmuch as the high priest of Israel was a single indivi- 
dual, and should therefore be represented in the Christian 
church by an individual. To this we reply, that the objection 
is based upon a wilful disregard of the fact, that the analogy 
has been carried out in this respect to the letter ; inasmuch as 
the antitype of the Jewish pontiffs was the Lord Jesus, the 
first in every sense in the episcopate of Christianity. He occu- 
pied and still does occupy the same position towards the church 
that his typical representative did to the church of Israel. 
Though removed to another scene of ministration, he is still 
her universal Bishop. But the type being primarily fulfilled in 
his work and person, it remained for him to pronounce in what 
form his office — the office of personal superin tendency and control 
— should be continued to his church. He might have restricted 
the episcopate to an individual ; and had he clone so, we should 
have been bound to admit that individual's pretensions. But 
He has not done so, because under Christianity the church 
altered her character. From being of our nation, she became 
of all nations ; from being peculiar, she became Catholic. And 
therefore he delegated b^s office upon earth not to one man, the 
solitary tenant of an order, but to many men, the co-equal 
members of the same order. And therefore in that period, 
when attempts were made to infringe upon the rights of the 
episcopal order, by the exaltation of one bishop above others, 
the principle was established, ' that the episcopate was one, of 
which each held a part, although having an interest in the 
whole.' 3 So that throughout the world there is but one high 
priesthood, although that office is, as to its functions, and for 
the fit discharge of its duties, distributed among many indi- 
viduals. 

The second objection is of the same kind. It is urged, that 
if the Jewish priesthood is to be held as typical of the Christian, 

1 ' In Veteri Testamento et in Novo, torn. iv. 221). See nlso Theodoret Quiesl. 
nliam ordiin-m I'-miifrs tenet, iilinm Racer- in 2 Pom), inm. i. 596. Eiiaeb. Dora. Ev. 
doles, nliam Levi tic.'— Adc. Jov. lib. ii. iii. 2. 

' Cjprinn de Unitnte Ecd. p. US. 
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we must consequently espouse the dogma of transubstantiation, 
inasmuch as the sacrifices offered in the Levitical church were 
clearly typical of the atonement made by Christ for his people. 
The answer to this weak objection is simple. The offerings of 
the temple called for a substantial antitype, and it was fur- 
nished in the actual sacrifice made of himself by our Redeemer. 
So far the type has been duly fulfilled. And if the correspon- 
dence be not carried further by the repeated offering of the 
same sacrifice, it is because scripture itself has forbidden us to 
carry the correspondence further. The apostle, in his exposi- 
tion of this subject, shews that the very fact that Christ was 
the antitype of the Levitical sacrifices, involved the necessity of 
his being but once offered — the repetition of a sacrifice denot* 
ing its insufficiency. And, therefore, " by one offering He was 
to perfect for ever them that are sanctified." l But though the 
Christian minister may not offer up a substantial Christ, is it 
not his duty and his privilege still to ground every petition, 
every intercession, every hope, upon that blood of sprinkling ? 
Is it not his office (and that by a special provision of Christ's) 
to offer up the eucharistical sacrifice, in the memorials of the 
Redeemer's wounded body and outpoured blood, — the appoint- 
ment of memorials by Christ himself forming one of the intima- 
tions, that the notion of a transubstantiation was vain ? In this 
manner is the parallel between type and antitype maintained to 
the last. And if it be not maintain^ in corporeals, it is be- 
cause God, the author of both economies, has pronounced the 
parallel complete without k. 

II. We are prepared, from the above considerations, to 
expect that when our Saviour came to establish the New Tes- 
tament church in this world, he should construct its ministry 
upon the principle of inequality. That he did so, is the point 
I shall now endeavour to demonstrate ; and inasmuch as the 
question of the divine origin of episcopacy will depend much 
upon its establishment, I shall make the proof as detailed as is 
consistent with our limits. There appears to be on the part of 
the advocates for a divinely ordained system of ministerial 
parity, an extreme reluctance to meet this point fully. At 

1 Hebrews x. 14. 
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one time we find tliem taking up the ground, that whatever 
may have been done by the church in times subsequent to the 
apostolic age, the system of that age was clearly one of parity ; 
that Inequality was the invention of a later period, while the 
opposite system had the undoubted sanction of our Lord and 
his first ministers. At another time, we find them admitting 
the ministerial superiority of the apostles, designating them as 
the church's 'superior officers,' and only evading (if it is after all 
to evade it) the obvious consequence of that admission by the 
assertion that the apostolic office was transitory. Whether that 
assertion be borne out by scripture and early records, will be 
afterwards considered. At present I shall only observe that if 
the apostles were superior to the other ministers of the gospel, 
the ministerial system of the apostolic age could not have been 
one of parity. So that, even if we admitted that parity distin- 
guished the second century of Christianity — a point given up 
by the ablest writers on the Presbyterian side — still the inevit- 
able inference remains, that the system of presbytery cannot 
claim a divine origin. It is beside this, among the astounding 
inconsistencies of the pleaders for parity, that in one page they 
affirm that the apostles were ' indeed the superior officers of 
the church ; ' and in another labour with most lamentable argu- 
mentative feebleness to demonstrate that the apostles and 
seventy disciples were equal.' It is, however, for such acute 
reasoners to say and to unsay ; to affirm a proposition in one 
breath, and to dispel it with the next. It is our business to 
shew, that when Christ ordained a ministry, he formed it on the 
principles of the episcopalian church. 

When our Lord commenced his public career in this world, 
he presented himself as the minister of the new dispensation. 
The ministry of Israel had " waxed old, and was ready to vanish 
away," and Christ appeared as the first and chief pastor of that 
which was destined to take its place. And yet this office our 
Lord did not of himself assume. As man, the Mediator be- 
tween God and man, he waited for his vocation from above. 
" He glorified not himself to be made an High Priest." But 
when he did, upon his Father's vocation, assume the ministra- 
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tion of his church, he applied himself, first, to its collection and 
formation, and, secondly, to the provision of its ministry. The 
first of these acts he did by preaching to, admonishing and in- 
structing his followers. In all those matchless effusions of wis- 
dom which dropped from bis lips, he was laying down the prin- 
ciples and opening out the doctrines of his spiritual kingdom. 
The second of these he did when he associated others with 
himself in the work of the ministry ; and on referring to scrip- 
ture records for the particulars of this latter act, we find that 
bis call extended to two bodies of men. He chose twelve, and 
ordained them, and bestowed upon them title of apostles. 
And subsequently he appointed "seventy others," whom he 
sent forth to preach. It is our position that in these acts our 
Lord established the ministry on the principles of imparity. 

It is quite clear that when the first of these bodies was 
called into existence there was inequality in the ministry of 
Christianity. The Saviour, himself a minister, stood contra- 
distinguished from the apostles. He was the fountain, the 
centre of gifts and authority, and from him did the twelve re- 
ceive their commission, their instruction and their ordination. 
It will not be contended that the commission granted to the 
twelve made them equal to their Master. But besides this, we 
maintain that this principle of imparity was still further applied, 
when the seventy were called to the ministry. It is the asser- 
tion of our opponents that the two bodies were equal in power 
and commission, and we cannot marvel at the desperate strug- 
gle which they make on this point, for it is to them the very 
hinge of their system, considered as one of divine institution. 

In proof of our proposition that the twelve and seventy were 
distinct from each other, in rank and office, I shall consider the 
information conveyed to us in the New Testament writings. 
The first symptom of disparity we meet with is this, that the 
titles of the two bodies are different. The first are ever dis- 
tinguished by the designation of " the twelve," while the second 
are known by that of " the seventy," or simply " the disciples." 
If they were of the same order, " equal in power," I pause to 
ask why this should be so ? If the seventy were only designed 
to be an extension of the twelve, why are not the two numbers 
thrown together, and persons between whom there existed no 
points of distinction or separation, represented under figures 
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including all. But this is not the case. Throughout the New- 
Testament we find them kept significantly separate by the pecu- 
liarity of title — a thing extraordinary, if they were really iden- 
tical. Thus, it is said, " The names of the twelve apostles 
were these ; " " When the even was come, he sat down with the 
twelve." And this distinction, which appears to ine to have 
clearly existed under the personal government of Christ, and 
which distinction was expressed whenever he used the number 
appropriate to the one body, is preserved in times subsequent 
to his removal from this world. Thus, when the vacancy caused 
by the suicide of Judas came to be filled up, it is expressly said 
that he (Matthias) was reckoned, not with the eighty-one, but 
" the eleven apostles." We discover from this testimony, that 
the line drawn by the Saviour himself between the two bodies 
of his ministering servants was never obliterated by the formal 
or insensible amalgamation of the two bodies into one. Again, 
in the evidence produced by Paul to the verity of our Lord's 
resurrection, we find, even then, the same distinction repeated, 
" He was seen of Cephas, then of the twelve." So that unless 
terms are to lose their meaning, and twelve, pronounced identical 
with seventy, we must infer that these bodies consisted of minis- 
ters of different orders. 

But, besides this, we see clear indications of the twelve and 
seventy being of different standing in the church, when we con- 
sider our Lord's bearing towards them. The first are specially 
said to have been ordained " that they might be with him," 1 
whereas of the seventy it is only said "that he appointed them 
and sent them two and two before his face," &c. It is not 
without reason that the first of these statements was made with 
reference to the apostles. We shall afterwards prove that this 
select band were the architects and rulers of the Christian 
church, its organizers as well as its foundations, and therefore 
was it most consistent that they to whom interests so solemn 
and weighty were to be committed, should enter upon their 
work in all things instructed — in ecclesiastical principles as well 
as doctrinal truths — by the tuition of their Master. For this 
reason, their chief, their special business was " to be with him." 
The whole of our Lord's treatment of the twelve throws light 
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upon this statement of their privilege. It was the twelve 
whom he principally taught ; for whom he specially interceded ; l 
whom he instructed in the mystery of prayer ; whom and whom 
alone he admitted to the supper, the crowning ordinance of his 
religion ; to whom he first appeared after his resurrection ; with 
whom he spent that period, whose employment scripture hut 
dimly reveals, the forty days which were occupied by our Sa- 
viour in teaching the apostles the things concerning the king- 
dom of God ; who witnessed his ascension, and lastly, to whom 
he gave that commission which made them the world's instruc- 
tors. u Go, and preach the gospel to every creature." These 
privileges were confined to the twelve, and form one of those 
broad indications preserved in scripture history of the distinc- 
tion which existed between them and others, — privileges naturally 
bestowed upon them, if considered as the church's first prelates, 
the successors and representatives of Christ, but privileges unac- 
countably confined to them, if they were only the same in power 
and prerogative with the rest of his ministerial followers. 

But in addition to all this, there are two points connected 
with the history of the apostles which, of themselves, amount 
to a proof that the distinction traced between them and the 
seventy is not the creation of imagination. The first of these 
is the transaction recorded towards the close of Matthew's 
gospel : " The eleven disciples went away into Galilee into a 
mountain where Jesus had appointed them. And Jesus came 
and spake unto them, saying, All power is given unto me in 
heaven and in earth; go ye therefore and teach all nations, 
baptizing them in the name of the Father, and of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost." 8 In this act of our Saviour, we have a 
clear proof that the apostles possessed a station, and were now 
called to the exercise of functions, distinct from those of the 
body of the disciples. Both parties were commissioned to 
preach, but the territory included in the commission of the 
seventy, was altogether inferior in dimensions and importance 
to that which was to form the field of apostolic labours. The 
one had commission to go only to such places and cities as the 
Saviour intended personally to visit, 3 and that restricted their 
ministrations to Palestine, for our Lord himself declared that 

1 John xvii, 12. 8 Matt, xxviii. 19, 20. 3 Luke x. 1. 
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his ministrations were intended for that country. The others 
had a commission limited only by the dimensions of the world. 
Irrespective of national distinctions, of the artificial limits which 
divided empire from empire, or of peculiarities which separated 
the branches of the human family from each other, the world 
itself was laid open to the authorised visitation of the apostles. 
The seventy had power to traverse a limited region, and beyond 
it they had no authority. The twelve had power to traverse all 
regions, including (be it observed) that peculiarly assigned to 
the seventy. The apostles had a commission in the Holy land 
and beyond it ; the disciples had no commission in any region 
beyond it. And inasmuch as afterwards we find the disciples 
occupied as ministers in countries which lay outside the terms of 
their original commission, and inasmuch as we know that order 
and not confusion was the system of the apostolic age, we are 
impelled to the conclusion — at least we are strongly supported 
in the conjecture — that whatever right the disciples had to go 
beyond the assigned territory, must have been derived from 
those who, after the ascension, assumed the government of the 
church. In fact, the world was an apostolic diocese, as yet 
unpartitioned into these divisions, which, as Christianity ad- 
vanced and occupied her destined domain, were afterwards 
defined ; and Palestine, the ministerial field of the seventy, was 
a portion of that diocese. It is therefore weakness itself to 
affirm that the apostles and the seventy were on an equality as 
to rank and power, because trie commission " to go into all the 
world " was not given to them at the time of their original ap- 
pointment to the apostolic office. 1 The stubborn fact, which 
uncandid con trover lists find too stubborn for digestion, is this, 
that the commission was given them, and given them by Christ, 
during his personal abode in this world. I believe it to be the 
fact that from the very first, the distinction between the two 
bodies existed, although the most marked indication of that 
distinction, viz, the announcement of the limits of their com- 
missions, was not made till just before the ascension. But 
what then ? The commission was in the hands of Christ for 
his apostles ; and because it was so, and because he looked on to 
the moment when it should be placed in theirs, he treated tliem, 
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by confidential communication, by exclusive admission to pri- 
vileges, by special instructions on matters relating to the 
church's interests, as the destined governors of Zion. Gover- 
nors actually they could not be, while he was among them, for 
the brightest stars in the constellations of the skies shine not 
while the sun is above the horizon. But governors they were 
in Christ's designs, and recognized as such by Christ's conduct 
to them. The commission of the Roman pro-consul was in 
abeyance if the emperor was in the province, but the non-exhi- 
bition of the power of dominion, by no means proves its non- 
existence. 

It is almost humiliating to be obliged to notice another ground 
on which the pleaders for parity attempt to set aside the argu- 
ment drawn from the extent of the apostolic commission. It is 
argued that 'it is an error to suppose that the extent of a 
preaching commission proves a superiority of rank, for that on 
such a principle the late venerable Ouseley was primate and 
metropolitan of all Ireland.' Is it, or can it be possible that 
the users of this notable argument did not perceive, that a com- 
mission to preach through an extensive district, and no commis- 
sion to preach, are somewhat different things. I have yet to 
learn from what source, either ordinary or extraordinary, the 
commission of the missionary of methodism was derived, but I 
have not to learn whence that of the apostles was derived. It 
was never argued by me that mere itinerancy over many lands is 
indicative of ecclesiastical superiority, for then, questionless, the 
most unwearied and industrious vagrant must claim the right at 
length to sit down in the highest room ; but I do argue that 
when the Lord Jesus Christ, the church's head, assigns a con- 
tracted field for the visits of one body, and makes those visits only 
introductory of his own, and when he assigns an unlimited field 
for the labours of another body, and, withdrawing from the 
world himself, leaves that field by solemn commission in their 
hands, he did mark (and that most clearly) that the two bodies 
were distinct in their standing and position in the Christian 
church. 

"We have yet to comment upon another circumstance which 
appears to me conclusive of the superiority of the twelve to the 
seventy. £t is this, that when a vacancy occurred in the ranks 
of the former, the individual chosen to fill it was selected out of 
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those of the latter. If this can be established, no reasonable 
doubt, as I conceive, can exist npon the point — not only of a 
distinction between the two bodies, but of disparity between 
them in the circumstance of ecclesiastical rank. On recurring 
to the scripture records for information on this subject, we only 
learn that Matthias was one of that general body of disciples 
described as men " who had coinpanied with the church all the 
time that the Lord Jesus went in and out among them." But on 
recurring to the documents next in authority, we learn that he 
was one of those selected disciples, who were ordained and com- 
missioned under the title of the seventy. Thus, Eusebius testi- 
fies, ' the account prevails that Matthias, who was reckoned 
among the apostles in the place of the traitor Judas, was one of 
the company of the seventy.' ' It is the testimony of Jerome. 
' that Matthias being one of the seventy, was reckoned with the 
eleven apostles ' ; - of Epiphanius, that ' Christ sent out seventy 
to preach— of whom was Matthias who in the place of Judas was 
reckoned among the apostles,' 3 So that, if dependence is to be 
placed upon the statements of the writers and historians of early 
times, we must conclude that the class out of which one was 
advanced to another, must have been inferior to that other. 
And in addition to this I may observe that it is mentioned inci- 
dentally by Clement of Alexandria — a writer who for his 
acknowledged accuracy and the early period at which he lived 
is entitled to peculiar confidence — that ' Barnabas' (who is called 
in scripture an apostle, and recognized by that title in church 
history) ' was one of these seventy,' 4 a statement this which is 
confirmed by another passage in the recognitions of St. Cle- 
ment.* I know not whether his mind was led to the conclusion 
that the seventy and twelve were unequal by such considerations 
as these, or by the simple evidence contained in the scripture 
narration ; but certain it is that this opinion, repudiated by his 
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disciples, has the sanction of the authority of Calvin. ' By 
evangelists, I understand such as were inferior to the apostles in 
dignity, but next to them in office. Such were Luke &c, and 
perhaps also the seventy disciples whom Christ ordained to 
occupy the second station after the apostles' l 

Hitherto this point has been argued mainly from the evidence 
afforded by scripture. But there is another volume of testimony 
to which I am entitled, nay, bound to appeal. I allude to the 
evidence of the fathers. It is to be remembered that the point 
under consideration is a question of history. It therefore be- 
comes us to enquire what statements are advanced in reference 
to it by those whose nearness to the apostolic age enabled them 
to know the traditive judgment of the early church upon it. 

We shall first consult the pages of Jerome—the only autho- 
rity among the fathers to whom Presbyterians can look with the 
slightest expectation of support. In his reflections on that 
passage in Exodus which relates to the arrival of the Israelites 
at the twelve fountains and seventy palm trees of Elim, 1 he 
makes this observation : — * Doubtless this account refers to the 
twelves apostles, fountains from which are derived those streams 
which soften the dryness of the entire world. Near to these 
waters seventy palm trees grew, which we understand to mean 
the teachers of the second order, for Luke testifies that there 
were twelve apostles, and seventy disciples of a minor grade 
whom the Lord sent two and two before his face.' 2 It would 
seem that this allegorical view of the twelve fountains and 
seventy palm trees of Elim was one which struck other minds, 
for St. Ambrose (or the writer of the tract cited below and 
edited in his works) remarks, ' the twelve fountains and seventy 
wells represent leaders of the Christian flock, namely the twelve 
apostles and the seventy disciples; the distinction between 
whom the apostle marks, writing respecting the appearance of 
Christ after his resurrection.' 3 With the soundness of this as 
a scripture criticism we have nought to do. It is enough for 



1 Calvin. Instit. b. iv. c. iii. 

2 Exod. xv. 27. 

3 ' Nee dubium quin de duodecim apostolis 
Bermo est, de quorum fontibus derivata? 
aquae, totiusmundi siccitatem rigant. Juxta 
has aquas septuaginta creverunt palmae, 
quos et ipsos secundi ordinis intelligimus 
preceptores, Luca evangelista testante, 



duodecim fuisse apostolos, et septuaginta 
discipulos minoris gradus quos et binos 
ante se Dominus premittebat.' — Epis. ad 
Fabiolam, torn. ii. 590. 

4 * Quorum distinctionem ponit apostolus, 
agens de Domini post ejus resurrectionem 
apparationibus.' — De xlii mansion, filiorum 
Israel, torn. vii. 8. 
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our purpose that these writers in expounding a type, inci- 
dentally express the distinction and inequality between these 
two orders. But it can further be shown that they stand not 
unsupported in this judgmeut. Chrysostom advances a similar 
opinion in his homily on the visit of Philip to Samaria : " Why 
did not those who were baptized receive the gift of the spirit? 
Either because Philip dared not give it, the honour being reserved 
for the apostles, or because he had it not in his power to bestow 
it. He had not that power, for that was the gift of the twelve 
alone. This was an apostolic prerogative, whence it comes to 
pass that they, the chiefs, do it and no others.' ' To this I shall 
only add the observation of Cyprian, ' Deacons ought to remem- 
ber that the Lord chuse his apostles, the bishops and lords of 
his church. But after his ascension, the apostles appointed 
deacons as servants of the church, assistants in their episcopal 
duties,' e 

It appears, then, evident from all this, that the doctrine of 
the parity of the twelve and seventy cannot be for a moment 
maintained, when placed in the light of historical examination. 
In substantiating my proposition, I have not had recourse to 
idle declamation, to baseless and unproved assertion, but to the 
evidence of scripture and antiquity. I have shewn that the 
pleaders for parity admit the apostles to have been ' the superior 
officers of the church,' even while labouring to reduce them to 
the level of the disciples. This inconsistency I have not ability 
to reconcile, and therefore have not attempted to reconcile it. 
I have shewn that to the last, they were distinguished from all 
others, by the title either of ' apostles,' or ' the twelve ;' that the 
manner in which the Saviour treated them is unaccountable on 
any other principle than this, that they were in his eyes the 
prelates of his church, its destined overseers when his personal 
superintendence was withdrawn ; that the elevation of one from 
the body of the disciples into that of the twelve, as in the case 
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t)f Matthias, or into the body of the apostles, (augmented as the 
original number was by the church's increase) as in the case of 
Barnabas, is wholly irreconcileable with the notion of parity. I 
have shown that the twelve received a commission from the 
hand of Christ himself, wherein the seventy were not included ; 
and lastly, that the voice of antiquity affirms that the writers of 
the ancient church regarded the apostles as ministers of the 
chief, and the seventy as ministers of a secondary grade. If all 
this amount not to a substantiation of the point, I know not 
what it is to demonstrate a proposition. And if it be substan- 
tiated, I would remind the reader of these pages that the point 
proved, is, that ministerial parity has no sanction from the acts 
of Christ, the constitution of the early church, or the verdict of 
antiquity ; that in a word, it may lean for support upon Knox 
or Calvin, but that it is repudiated by Cyprian, by Jerome, by 
Chrysostom, by the apostles, and by our blessed Master. 
Ministerial parity therefore cannot lay claim to a divine original. 
Before dismissing this point, it may be necessary to glance 
for a moment to the main argument on which this unscriptural 
doctrine is based* It is affirmed that the twelve and the seventy 
must have been of the same order, because their commission 
was identical. And in what respect, we may enquire, is this 
identity manifest ? In the fact that the seventy were included in 
the commission of the twelve ? No. In the fact that the territory 
assigned them by Christ as the scene of their labours was coin- 
cident with that assigned to the twelve ? No. In the fact that 
the church regarded them as being of the same order and en- 
trusted with the same duties as the twelve ? No. In what then 
does this essential identity of commission exist ? Let all hear, 
who can appreciate sense and reasoning and truth. The 
identity is discoverable from this, ' the twelve were immediately 
sent forth, so were the seventy. The twelve were sent forth 
two and two, so were the seventy. The twelve were sent forth 
in dangerous circumstances, so were the seventy. The twelve 
had a commission to preach that the kingdom of Christ was at 
hand, so had the seventy. The twelve were sent forth on the 
authority of their master, had power to work miracles, so had 
the seventy.' And on all this ingenious parallelism is built the 
logical conclusion, c their mission exactly agreed in every cir- 
cumstance? x 

1 Plea, 175. 
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Is it necesssary to reply to this ? If so, I reply that the con~ 
elusion is false. The mission does not exactly agree in every 
circumstance. In some circumstances there is a coincidence, 
but not in all. And in that very difference, strangely over- 
looked, lies the evidence of the fact that there is a distinction 
between the two bodies. And above I have shown the points 
wherein the two missions cease to be parallel. These points 
ought fairly to have entered into the list of particulars pre* 
sented by the pleaders. But if a partial agreement in circum- 
stances make certain individuals equal, then is a bishop of the 
church of England on a level with a deacon, for in the commis- 
sion of each there are some points identical. Strange reasoning 
were it to conclude, that because on the occasion of a disturbance 
of our colonies, two general officers were sent forth immediately, 
and some subalterns as immediately sent forth, therefore their 
commissions were identical ; that because they were sent out in 
dangerous circumstances, therefore their commissions were iden- 
tical ; that because the commander of an army has a right to issue 
orders, therefore he is but the peer of the commander of a regi- 
ment who has also a commission to issue orders. The imbecility 
of such arguments as these, the gross and palpable folly of such 
conclusions tell more eloquently than could the refutations of 
an opponent, that a system so supported can have nought but 
sophistry for its basis. 

III. We enter now upon that department of our subject 
which carries us into the consideration of the condition of the 
church after the retirement of our Lord from this world. And 
in throwing ourselves upon this enquiry, let us take with us the 
amount of evidence which has already been produced in favour 
of the episcopalian theory. It has been proved, first, that 
episcopacy — the superintendence of the church in the person of 
Christ himself — was the church's constitution up till the ascen- 
sion ; and secondly, that the ministry constructed by Christ for 
his church, was formed on the system of inequality. It remains 
now to be seen whether these peculiarities continued in the 
church after our Lord returned to his celestial glory. That 
they did, I doubt not to be able to make as evident, as the 
previous branches of the argument. One point, however, as far 
as we have proceeded, is fixed, viz., that episcopacy and imparity 
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may claim God himself for their author. It is almost super- 
fluous to follow up this with the remark, that if so, the presby- 
terian system has not a divine original. But it may be remarked 
that so far, we have a strong ground of persuasion, that this 
constitution of the ministry was designed to be permanent, for 
we cannot well perceive why it should have had the sanction of 
our Saviour himself, if it were intended, that in a few years 
it should be displaced for another system at entire variance 
with it. 

Let us now come to the consideration of the question whether 
the church, under the times of the apostles, was conducted on 
the Presbyterian or Episcopalian system. It is clear that, when 
our Lord left this world, there were two orders in the ministry, 
distinguished from each other in prerogatives and in titles. 
These distinctions we shall find strictly observed throughout the 
apostolic age. There is a class of ministers known throughout 
the Acts of the Apostles and the New Testament Epistles, 
under the title of the apostles, and a second under that of 
presbyters or elders. It will not be contended, that the class 
last named were not ministers of the gospel, for such an asser- 
tion would at once meet with its contradiction in the character 
of the acts done by them, and the class of duties inculcated 
upon them. It must follow, then, that whenever and wherever 
mention is made of ' apostles and elders/ there we have the 
indications of two ministerial orders, separate and distinct from 
each other. If in the Old Testament the phrase, ' priests and 
levites' be expressive of two orders, and in the New, ' bishops 
and deacons' be expressive of two orders, it must follow, that 
apostles and elders are expressive of two orders. But this 
phrase is found, not only throughout the book of Acts, but the 
apostolic Epistles, and therefore substantiates the conclusion, 
that throughout the range of the apostolic age the constitution 
of the ministry was that of imparity ; that, in other words, the 
state of things laid down and sanctioned (and, we doubt not, 
enjoined) by the Lord Jesus, was duly continued in the age com- 
mencing with his ascension. So that imparity in the ministry 
has its hallowed origin in Christ, and its sanction in the uniform 
acts of those who regulated the church subsequent to his re- 
moval. But we must carry this point somewhat farther. It is 
not enough for our purpose to prove that inequality was the 
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constitution of both these periods; wo require, besides t 
show, that it was that species of inequality which we denomi- 
nate episcopacy. If, then, we look to the position occupied by 
the apostles, the character of their acts, and the submission 
rendered to them by the early church, we shall find that they 
were as absolutely the bishops of the church then, as the pre- 
lates of England and Ireland are of those branches of the 
church Catholic now. In all the New Testament records, the 
apostles are perpetually represented as the framers, the regu- 
lators and the inspectors of churches. The book of Acts is 
almost from first to last a statement of the care which they 
exercised over the ecclesiastical communities of their times ; the 
Epistles clear evidences of the authority they enjoyed, and the 
rigid discipline they maintained. The visits and re-visits of 
Paul to the several churches he was the honoured instrument of 
planting, the authority and eminence implied in the act of his 
summoning the presbyters of Ephesus to meet him at Miletus, 
the toue and subject matter of his addresses to them on that 
occasion, the character of his admonitions to the church of 
Corinth — a church possessing at that time many located minis- 
ters ; the injunctions of Peter to presbyters " to feed the flock 
of God, taking the oversight thereof," not from sordid but pure 
motives ; the correction by St. John of the presumption of Dio- 
trephes, admitted in early writings to have been a minister of 
the church ; the firmness with which the apostles maintained 
their position at Jerusalem, the centre of reform and the seat 
of government for the early church; the manner in which they 
managed the church's general and financial details; '—what are 
these but so many broad intimations that the episcopal, the 
superintending powers, were lodged in the apostles' hands l I 
do not question, that as ministers were appointed to the 
churches which were planted and modelled by the apostles, a 
power of rule, and a certain measure of authority, was be- 
stowed upon them, for I see not how otherwise order could 
have been upheld. But then it is evident that such authority 
was subordinate to that possessed by the apostles ; ministerial 
authority touching only upon the flock, but apostolic authority 
affecting alike flock and pastors. Jurisdiction may have been 
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possessed by the ministers of Corinth in Corinth, by the pastors 
of Ephesus in Ephesus, by the presbyters of Antioch in An- 
tioch, but not such jurisdiction as that possessed by the 
apostles, for that ranged over Corinth, and Ephesus, and An- 
tioch. In point of fact, the apostles must be acknowledged to 
have been prelates unconfined to special spheres, bishops with- 
out dioceses assigned. This episcopacy was an episcopacy at 
large, but still truly and positively episcopacy. The office was 
in existence in all its rights, its powers, and peculiarities. It 
wanted nothing but geographical limitations to make it just 
such a thing as it is now, and as it was within the first century 
of the church's history. But geographical boundaries, definitive 
of a certain field of action, are not essentials of episcopacy. 
They are circumstantials, not necessary and indispensable ingre- 
dients* Bengal may yet have its many dioceses pencilled out 
upon the ecclesiastical map ; but still episcopacy is at present in 
Bengal, although at liberty to range over the many provinces of 
that vast presidency, 

I do not, however, rest merely upon the peculiar form of 
jurisdiction, the right of superintendency exercised by the 
apostles, for proof of our position that ministerial imparity, 
assuming the distinctive features of episcopacy, lived in the apos- 
tolic age. We shall find that other functions were placed in 
their hands, and held to be theirs so peculiarly, that other 
ministers ventured not to assume them. One of the most 
signal of these was the prerogative of confirming converts in 
the faith, by the bestowment of spiritual gifts. Thus when the 
people of Samaria had accepted the gospel, and even evidenced 
their adhesion to it by being baptized, it remained for some of 
the apostolic body to establish them in Christianity, by confer- 
ing upon them the Holy Spirit. " When the apostles which 
were in Jerusalem hear4 that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent down Peter and John, who laid their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost." * It is evident, from 
this .testimony, that this power belonged exclusively to the 
apostles, for the power possessed by Philip (the instrument of 
the conversion of the Samaritans) extended no farther than the 
working of miracles. And the only reason we can assign for 

1 Acts viii 14 — 16. 
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this distinction, drawn between the apostles and the evangelist, 
is that expressed by Chrysostom, ' that it waa an apostolic pre- 
rogative, whence it came to pass that they, the chiefs, did it, and 
no others." ' We have a second instance confirmatory of the 
same fact in Acts xix. 5, 6, where converts at Ephesus, previ- 
ously baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, received the 
Holy Ghost on the imposition of the hands of Paul— his act 
alone, and not that of the ministers who were with him, con- 
veying this gift to them. In the exclusive possession, then, of 
this privilege, in the power of conferring upon others a gift 
which Christ had bestowed upon thein, and in the eminence 
implied thereby, we see the apostles as the representatives of 
their Master. And this, be it observed, strictly harmonizes 
with the position in which our Lord placed his apostles, when 
he breathed the Spirit upon them. Subsequent to his resurrec- 
tion, — when his kingdom (hitherto subsisting in the obscurity 
of unpre tension) had through that act assumed a character of 
stability and grandeur, 3 — he conveyed to the apostles an intima- 
tion of the importance of their mission, as well as a power by 
which (in part at least) that mission was to be fulfilled : " He 
breathed on them and said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit; as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you ; whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted to them." So that when we connect 
these significant words, addressed to apostles and to them alone, 
with this act of power, performed by them alone, we arrive at 
an additional reason for believing that they were, what subse- 
quent records pronounce them to have been esteemed, the pre- 
lates, the first bishops of the gospel church. 3 

Let us pass on from this to the consideration of another power 
possessed by the apostles — I allude to the right of ordination. 
Already we have seen that their power extended to the govern- 
ment of churches, to the establishment of church members in 
the faith ; and we now find that the high prerogative of admitting 
individuals to the ministry must be classed among those marks 
which distinguish them from other ministers of the church. It 
is needless to observe, that our Saviour intended the ministry 
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to be continuative. The church was destined to increase, and 
therefore to require an increase of teachers ; destined to be an 
institution not of one age but of many, and therefore to have 
a succession of pastors. The question then arises respecting 
the persons to whom the creation of ministers was to be com- 
mitted* In answer to that question, I would observe, first, that 
there is not one distinct evidence in the New Testament that 
mere presbyters ordained ; and, secondly, that there are many 
broad and decisive evidences that apostles did ordain. It would 
be out of place (for it would be to anticipate a separate subject 
of consideration) in this section of our inquiry to canvass the 
cases produced by presbyterians in support of their idea, that 
presbyterian ordination is discoverable in scripture. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to observe, that the entire strength of their 
case, in connection with this point, lies upon two instances — the 
(so called) ordinations of Barnabas and Saul, and the ordination 
of Timothy by the hands of the presbytery. 1 Hereafter I shall 
enter into demonstration, that the case resting upon these in- 
stances, or upon any instances in the Bible, cannot be main- 
tained ; and that our opponents must look for the creation of 
their ministry rather to man's unauthorized acts than to God's 
sanction. But at present I shall only cursorily observe with 
respect to these two instances, that the first cannot be consi- 
dered a Presbyterian ordination, because it cannot be proved 
that the 'ordainers were only presbyters ; 2 and that the second 
must be conceded to us as an instance of episcopal ordination, 
inasmuch as the apostle Paul — certainly not a mere presbyter — 
was concerned in it. But4et us turn to other instances. In the 
sixth chapter of the Acts an ordination is recorded. The scene 
was Jerusalem, where, beyond controversy, many ministerial 
persons besides the apostles were resident. 3 The command 
issued by the apostles to the church regarded the nomi- 
nation of the individuals to be ordained, but the appointment 
of them they retained in their own hands. The church's part 
was to recommend, but the apostles to ordain : " Look ye out 
among yourselves some men, whom we may appoint over this 
business. Whom they set before the apostles, and when they 

1 Acts xiii. 1, 2. 1 Tim. iv. 14. ere.'— See 1 Cor. xii. 28. Ephesians iv. 11. 
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liad prayed, they laid their hands upon them." In this case, 
apostles and none but apostles ordained. I say none but apos- 
tles, for I presume that in this instance, the pleaders will scarcely 
venture to resort to the miserable subterfuge elsewhere adopted 
by them, that others might have ordained, although only apostles 
are mentioned. 1 Again, we have another act of ordination 
noticed in Acts xiv. 23, " When they had ordained them elders 
in every church," &c. In this case the ordainers were apostles. 
The ordinations took place, not in one of the churches visited 
by them in the course of their journey of inspection, but in 
"every church" they visited, "in Lystra, and Antioch, and 
Iconium," places which then enjoyed the advantage of located 
ministers. So that from all these statements we find broad and 
unequivocal evidence for our second proposition, viz. that ordi- 
nation was an apostolic act; while, from a sifting of the cases 
advanced by presbyters, we find that there is no conclusive 
evidence that mere presbyters ever ordained. And let it be 
observed that the church of ancient times read the scripture 
testimony on this point, even as we do. It is the assertion of 
antiquity that ordination was an apostolic, and afterwards an 
episcopal prerogative. Thus Chrysostom, speaking of the ordi- 
nation of the deacons, says, * What dignity they had and what 
ordination they received, we must now learn. Was it not that of 
deacons, for this order was not yet in the church, but it was an 
economy of presbyters. For as yet there were no bishops 
except the apostles." 1 It is clear from this that this venerable 
father held that the church's episcopacy was, in the very in- 
fancy of the apostolic age, lodged in the apostles, and that in 
virtue of that distinction, ordinations flowed from them. The 
same principle is advocated by Cyprian; 'Deacons ought to 
remember that our Lord Jesus Christ chose apostles, that is, 
bishops and prelates, but the apostles appointed deacons for 
themselves, to be the ministers of their episcopal office and of 
the church, and therefore deacons should no more attempt any 
thing against bishops, by whom deacons are made, than bishops 
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should against God, who makes bishops.' 1 And Clement, the 
cotemparary of the apostles, says, ' Our apostles knew by the 
Lord Jesus Christ that contention respecting the name of epis- 
copacy would arise ; and on this account, having had a fore- 
knowledge of this, they ordained the before-mentioned ministers, 
and gave them this command, that on their decease other approved 
men should succeed to the ministry.' * It appears then, from all 
this, that scripture testimony corresponds with the opinion of 
antiquity, in declaring that the apostles were truly the bishops 
of the primitive church, that in their hands lay the episcopal 
prerogatives of jurisdiction, confirmation, and ordination ; and 
that therefore the ministry of Christianity (founded by our Lord 
in imparity, and marked from the very first by prelacy) conti- 
nued in the days of the apostles, to retain both these characters. 
It is not overstepping the laws of right reasoning, to affix to all 
this the conclusion that Presbytery — the system which makes 
all ministers of the gospel equal, and rejects episcopacy, is nei- 
ther divine nor apostolic. 

IV. The next topic which rises to our consideration in the 
prosecution of this subject, is the permanency of the apostolic 
office. It is ceded to us by our opponents, that the apostles 
were the superiors of the other ministers of their times, and 
were contradistinguished from them, by the possession of pecu- 
liar privileges; 3 while, upon the other hand, it is contended 
that this state of inequality cannot be carried down to times 
posterior to the apostolic, because their office was extraordinary 
and admitted not of theiffrhaving successors. In such a state- 
ment as this, there is a mixture of truth and error ; and while 
I am disposed to allow the true part of it to pass for as much 
as it is worth, I am bound so to disentangle it as to separate the 
false from the sound. In one sense it is true that our Lord's 
apostles had no successors ; in another sense, it is so far from 
true that the pleaders themselves have named their successors. 4 

1 Epis. iii. p. 6. fi4vot farZpss t^v Xaroupyiav avr«i>.— 

* Ktd o\ av6?o\oi fip&v Pyvotffav h*ih. rou Ad. Cor. Epis. cap. 44 (Coteler. i. 171). 
KupUnt Jiy&v *Vnaov Xpirou, 8ti fyis 4sai M 101: 1M 

rovSp6fiaTos rns *ir«ncoirijs- 5tct v*im\v Plea, pp. 185, 186. 

Ar tV h*l*» *poyw<Tir it\n<j>6rcs tc- a « In tne performance of those functions 

Away, Karirtiffair robs icp6uprip4vovs, Kai w hich are necessary in every age, they are 

p*ra£b i-wivofxikv ZMttaaiv, oV«s Ihv succeeded by every minister of the gospel.* 

Kotprflwriv, &ia5c£a>fTcu erepoi tictioKifiaa- Plea, p. 186. 
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This admission is of deep importance, because it yields the 
point that the apostolic office in some respects did not expire 
with the apostles. The real question, after this, to be discussed, 
is concerning those respects wherein it was continued. The 
apostles in the first instance were sent forth by Christ himself, 
and were eye witnesses of his acts ; in these respects they could 
have had no successors. But we are to recollect that if they 
possessed peculiar qualifications, tliey also discharged ordinary 
duties, for which they required no peculiar qualification. It is 
true that they wrought miracles in confirmation of the verity of 
their mission, that they conferred the Spirit and spake with 
tongues, and that in these remarkable powers, they were not 
likely to have successors. But we arc to distinguish an office 
from certain peculiar gifts which its holder may have possessed, 
and not to conclude that because the gifts are not continued, 
the office itself is to cease. If this were so, the church could 
have at present no such officers as presbyters, inasmuch as the 
first presbyters wrought miracles and cast out evil spirits ; ' and 
if none arc to be considered presbyters except those who can do 
the same, then, of course, there is no such office as the presby- 
terate, and no such thing as presbytery. If this be so, the 
kingly office descended not from Solomon to Rehoboam, because 
the father enjoyed extraordinary gifts which were uot continued 
to the son. The fact is this, that in the apostolic office, there 
were ordinary duties accompanied by extraordinary endowments. 
The latter of these ceased when the church's condition no longer 
required them, the former could not cease, because the church's 
condition always requires them. The apostles governed the 
church, and she still needs government ; they ordained minis- 
ters, and the church still needs a supply of ministers, and conse- 
quently competent providers of that supply. So that, while we 
admit that the selected twelve could have no extended line of suc- 
cessors in the circumstantials mentioned, we hold that they must 
have had a line of successors in the ordinary duties they fulfilled. 
It is, however, unnecessary further to press this point, because 
the pleaders have granted the perpetuity of the office, as to the 
fulfilment of ordinary functions. It remains to be seen whether 
their successors are ' all the ministers of the gospel,' or only a 
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certain class of ministers, their descendants of the episcopate. 1 
To the consideration of this point I shall now proceed, and 
doubt not to make it evident that as the Presbyterian system 
Aadno being in the days of Christ or the early period of the apos- 
tolic age, so it had none in the latter period of that age, when 
the apostles applied themselves to the settlement of the Chris- 
tian empire which had grown up under their care. 

It seems evident that for years subsequent to the ascension 
of our Lord, the church was governed by the apostles resident 
$t Jerusalem. It was from Jerusalem that those streams issued 
which, in the language of Jerome, irrigated the parched and 
barren world. Located there, the apostles seem to have watched 
die gospel's progress, and to have regulated the concerns of reli- 
gion when they lay within their reach, by personal superinten- 
dence ; and by missions and decrees, when districts lay too re- 
mote for personal inspection. For this reason it was that when 
persecution dispersed the inferior members of the church, and 
thus carried to a greater distance the seed of the word, the 
apostles maintained their position at Jerusalem. It was thus 
the seat of ecclesiastical government. The world was a vast 
diocese, to every part of which their commission extended. 
And till circumstances required or admitted of a more regular 
discharge of their episcopal duties, they were contented thus to 
regulate the church, confirming converts as they were made, 
tnd ordaining ministers as they were wanted. 

But in process of time, the circumstances of the church would 
demand a closer and more continuous superintendence than 
could be afforded from a distance ; and therefore it is that in the 
book of the Acts, we have records of apostolic itinerancies for 
the purpose, not only of forming .churches, but of regulating 
and .governing them after they were formed. And therefore it 
is that we have letters addressed by apostles to different churches, 
containing codes of discipline and rules for ministerial deport- 
ment. In all this, we see the episcopal character of the apos- 
tles. Episcopacy in its diocesan form could not be in the infancy 

1 It igJrtsted by one of the pleaders (p. 186) the writer of this sentence have ever read 

that ( when the church was properly orga- with thought the epistles of Paul to Timo- 

nbed, they (the apostles) do not appear to thy, Titus, the Corinthians, his address to 

have exercised their extraordinary powers the Ephesian presbyters, or, in feet, the 

in its government, or to have churned any most elementary manual of church his- 

wthonty over their co-presbyters. 1 Could tory ? 
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possessed by the ministers of Corinth in Corinth, by the pastors 
of Ephesus in Ephesus, by the presbyters of Antioch in An- 
tioch, but not such jurisdiction as that possessed by the 
apostles, for that ranged over Corinth, and Ephesus, and An- 
tioch. In point of fact, the apostles must be acknowledged to 
have been prelates unconfined to special spheres, bishops with- 
out dioceses assigned. This episcopacy was an episcopacy at 
large, but still truly and positively episcopacy. The office was 
in existence in all its rights, its powers, and peculiarities. It 
wanted nothing but geographical limitations to make it just 
such a thing as it is now, and as it was within the first century 
of the church's history. But geographical boundaries, definitive 
of a certain field of action, are not essentials of episcopacy. 
They are circumstantials, not necessary and indispensable ingre- 
dients. Bengal may yet have its many dioceses pencilled out 
upon the ecclesiastical map ; but still episcopacy is at present in 
Bengal, although at liberty to range over the many provinces of 
that vast presidency, 

I do not, however, rest merely upon the peculiar form of 
jurisdiction, the right of superintendency exercised by the 
apostles, for proof of our position that ministerial imparity, 
assuming the distinctive features of episcopacy, lived in the apos- 
tolic age. We shall find that other functions were placed in 
their hands, and held to be theirs so peculiarly, that other 
ministers ventured not to assume them. One of the most 
signal of these was the prerogative of confirming converts in 
the faith, by the bestowment of spiritual gifts. Thus when the 
people of Samaria had accepted the gospel, and even evidenced 
their adhesion to it by being baptized, it remained for some of 
the apostolic body to establish them in Christianity, by confer- 
ing upon them the Holy Spirit. " When the apostles which 
were in Jerusalem hear4 that Samaria had received the word of 
God, they sent down Peter and John, who laid their hands on 
them, and they received the Holy Ghost." * It is evident, from 
this . testimony, that this power belonged exclusively to the 
apostles, for the power possessed by Philip (the instrument of 
the conversion of the Samaritans) extended no farther than the 
working of miracles. And the only reason we can assign for 

1 Acts viii 14—16. 
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this distinction, drawn between the apostles and the evangelist, 
is that expressed by Chrysostom, ' that it was an apostolic pre- 
rogative, whence it came to pass that they, the chiefs, did it, and 
no others." J We have a second instance confirmatory of the 
same fact in Acts xix. 5, 6, where converts at Ephesus, previ- 
ously baptized in the name of the Lord Jesus, received the 
Holy Ghost on the imposition of the hands of Paul — his act 
alone, and not that of the ministers who were with him, con- 
veying this gift to them. In the exclusive possession, then, of 
this privilege, in the power of conferring upon others a gift 
which Christ had bestowed upon them, and in the eminence 
implied thereby, we see the apostles as the representatives of 
their Master, And this, be it observed, strictly harmonizes 
with the position in which our Lord placed his apostles, when 
he breathed the Spirit upon them. Subsequent to his resurrec- 
tion, — when his kingdom (hitherto subsisting in the obscurity 
of unpretension) had through that act assumed a character of 
stability and grandeur, 2 — he conveyed to the apostles an intima- 
tion of the importance of their mission, as well as a power by 
which (in part at least) that mission was to be fulfilled; "He 
breathed on them and said, Receive ye the Holy Spirit; as my 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you; whosesoever sins ye 
remit, they are remitted to them." So that when we connect 
these significant words, addressed to apostles and to them alone, 
with this act of power, performed by them alone, we arrive at 
an additional reason for believing that they were, what subse- 
quent records pronounce them to have been esteemed, the pre- 
lates, the first bishops of the gospel church. 3 

Let us pass on from this to the consideration of another power 
possessed by the apostles — I allude to the right of ordination. 
Already we have seen that their power extended to the govern- 
ment of churches, to the establishment of church members in 
the faith ; and we now find that the high prerogative of admitting 
individuals to the ministry must be classed among those marks 
which distinguish them from other ministers of the church. It 
is needless to observe, that our Saviour intended the ministry 
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to be continuative. The church was destined to increase, and 
therefore to require an increase of teachers ; destined to be an 
institution not of one age but of many, and therefore to have 
a succession of pastors. The question then arises respecting 
die persons to whom the creation of ministers was to be com- 
mitted. In answer to that question, I would observe, first, that 
there is not one distinct evidence in the New Testament that 
mere presbyters ordained ; and, secondly, that there are many 
broad and decisive evidences that apostles did ordain* It would 
be out of place (for it would be to anticipate a separate subject 
of consideration) in this section of our inquiry to canvass the 
cases produced by presbyterians in support of their idea, that 
presbyterian ordination is discoverable in scripture. It is suffi- 
cient for the present to observe, that the entire strength of their 
case, in connection with this point, lies upon two instances — the 
(so called) ordinations of Barnabas and Saul, and the ordination 
of Timothy by the hands of the presbytery. 1 Hereafter I shall 
alter into demonstration, that the case resting upon these in- 
stances, or upon any instances in the Bible, cannot be main- 
tained ; and that our opponents must look for the creation of 
their ministry rather to man's unauthorized acts than to God's 
sanction. But at present I shall only cursorily observe with 
respect to these two instances, that the first cannot be consi- 
dered a Presbyterian ordination, because it cannot be proved 
that the "ordainers were only presbyters ; 2 and that the second 
must be conceded to us as an instance of episcopal ordination, 
inasmuch as the apostle Paul — certainly not a mere presbyter — 
was concerned in it. But4et us turn to other instances. In the 
sixth chapter of the Acts an ordination is recorded. The scene 
was Jerusalem, where, beyond controversy, many ministerial 
persons besides the apostles were resident. 3 The command 
issued by the apostles to the church regarded the nomi- 
nation of the individuals to be ordained, but the appointment 
of them they retained in their own hands. The church's part 
was to recommend, but the apostles to ordain : " Look ye out 
among yourselves some men, whom we may appoint over this 
business. Whom they set before the apostles, and when they 

1 Acts xiii 1, 2. 1 Tim. iv. 14. ere.'— See 1 Cor. xii. 28. Ephesians iv. 11. 

* * There were in the church that was 8 ' The apostles and elders came together 

at Antioch certain prophets and teach- for to consider of this matter. 1 — Acts xv. 6. 
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had prayed, they laid their hands upon them." In this case, 
apostles and none but apostles ordained. I say none but apos- 
tles, for I presume that in tills instance, the pleaders will scarcely 
venture to resort to the miserable subterfuge elsewhere adopted 
by them, that others might have ordained, although only apostles 
are mentioned, 1 Again, we have another act of ordination 
noticed in Acts xiv. 23, " When they had ordained them elders 
in every church," &c. In this case the ordainers were apostles. 
The ordinations took place, not in one of the churches visited 
by them in the course of their journey of inspection, but in 
"every church" they visited, "in Lystra, and Antioch, and 
Iconium," places which then enjoyed the advantage of located 
ministers. So that from all these statements we find broad and 
unequivocal evidence for our second proposition, viz. that ordi- 
nation was an apostolic act; while, from a sifting of the cases 
advanced by presbyters, we find that there is no conclusive 
evidence that mere presbyters ever ordained. And let it be 
observed that the church of ancient times read the scripture 
testimony on this point, even as we do. It is the assertion of 
antiquity that ordination was an apostolic, and afterwards an 
episcopal prerogative. Thus Chrysostom, speaking of the ordi- 
nation of the deacons, says, 'What dignity they had and what 
ordination they received, we must now learn. Was it not that of 
deacons, for this order was not yet in the church, but it was an 
economy of presbyters. For as yet there were no bishops 
except the apostles' 2 It is clear from this that this venerable 
father held that the church's episcopacy was, in the very in- 
fancy of the apostolic age, lodged in the apostles, and that in 
virtue of that distinction, ordinations flowed from them. The 
same principle is advocated by Cyprian: 'Deacons ought to 
remember that our Lord Jesus Christ chose apostles, that is, 
bishops and prelates, but the apostles appointed deacons for 
themselves, to be the ministers of their episcopal office and of 
the church, and therefore deacons should no more attempt any 
thing against bishops, by whom deacons are made, than bishops 
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should against God, who makes bishops.* 1 And Clement, the 
cotemporary of the apostles, says, ' Our apostles knew by the 
Lord Jesus Christ that contention respecting the name of epis- 
copacy would arise ; and on this account, having had a fore- 
iuoirledge of this, they ordained the before-mentioned ministers, 
and gave them this command, that on their decease other approved 
men should succeed to the ministry/ * It appears then, from all 
this, that scripture testimony corresponds with the opinion of 
antiquity, in declaring that the apostles were truly the bishops 
of the primitive church, that in their hands lay the episcopal 
prerogatives of jurisdiction, confirmation, and ordination ; and 
that therefore the ministry of Christianity (founded by our Lord 
in imparity, and marked from the very first by prelacy) conti- 
nued in the days of the apostles, to retain both these characters. 
It is not overstepping the laws of right reasoning, to affix to all 
this the conclusion that Presbytery — the system which makes 
all ministers of the gospel equal, and rejects episcopacy, is nei- 
ther divine nor apostolic. 

IV. The next topic which rises to our consideration in the 
prosecution of this subject, is the permanency of the apostolic 
office. It is ceded to us by our opponents, that the apostles 
were the superiors of the other ministers of their times, and 
were contradistinguished from them, by the possession of pecu- 
liar privileges; 3 while, upon the other hand, it is contended 
that this state of inequality cannot be carried down to times 
posterior to the apostolic, because their office was extraordinary 
and admitted not of theii*having successors. In such a state- 
ment as this, there is a mixture of truth and error ; and while 
I am disposed to allow the true part of it to pass for as much 
as it is worth, I am bound so to disentangle it as to separate the 
false from the sound. In one sense it is true that our Lord's 
apostles had no successors ; in another sense, it is so far from 
true that the pleaders themselves have named their successors. 4 

1 Epis. iii. p. 6. fxtvoi Hutipcs rijv Ketrovpyiav afrr«v.— 

f teat ol &w6ro\ot fnx&v tyvaxrav 9ia rov Ad. Cor. Epis. cap. 44 (Coteler. i. 171). 
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This admission is of deep importance, because it yields the 
point that the apostolic office in some respects did not expire 
with the apostles. The real question, after this, to be discussed, 
is concerning those respects wherein it was continued. The 
apostles in the first instance were sent forth by Christ himself, 
and were eye witnesses of his acts ; in these respects they could 
have had no successors. But we are to recollect that if they 
possessed peculiar qualifications, they also discharged ordinary 
duties, for which they required no peculiar qualification. It is 
true that they wrought miracles in confirmation of the verity of 
their mission, that they conferred the Spirit and spake with 
tongues, and that in these remarkable powers, they were not 
likely to have successors. But we are to distinguish an office 
from certain peculiar gifts which its holder may have possessed, 
and not to conclude that because the gifts are not continued, 
the office itself is to cease. If this were so, the church could 
have at present no such officers as presbyters, inasmuch as the 
first presbyters wrought miracles and cast out evil spirits ; ' and 
if none are to be considered presbyters except those who can do 
the same, then, of course, there is no such office as the presby- 
terate, and no such thing as presbytery. If this be so, the 
Hngly office descended not from Solomon to Rehoboam, because 
the father enjoyed extraordinary gifts which were not continued 
to the son. The fact is this, that in the apostolic office, there 
were ordinary duties accompanied by extraordinary endowments. 
The latter of these ceased when the church's condition no longer 
required them, the former could not cease, because the church's 
condition always requires them. The apostles governed the 
church, and she still needs government ; they ordained minis- 
ters, and the church still needs a supply of ministers, and conse- 
quently competent providers of that supply. So that, while we 
admit that the selected twelve could have no extended line of suc- 
cessors in the circumstantials mentioned, we hold that they must 
have had a line of successors in the ordinary duties they fulfilled. 
It is, however, unnecessary further to press tiiis point, because 
t^e plfiiders have granted the perpetuity of the otfice, as to the 
fulfilment of ordinary functions. It remains to be seen whether 
their successors are ' all the ministers of the gospel,' or only a 
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certain class of ministers, their descendants of the episcopate. 1 
To the consideration of this point I shall now proceed, and 
doubt not to make it evident that as the Presbyterian system 
hid no being in the days of Christ or the early period of the apos- 
tolic age, so it had none in the latter period of that age, when 
the apostles applied themselves to the settlement of the Chris- 
tian empire which had grown up under their care. 

It seems evident that for years subsequent to the ascension 
o/our Lord, the church was governed by the apostles resident 
at Jerusalem. It was from Jerusalem that those streams issued 
which, in the language of Jerome, irrigated the parched and 
btxrell world. Located there, the apostles seem to have watched 
the gospel's progress, and to have regulated the concerns of reli- 
gion when they lay within their reach, by personal superinten- 
dence; and by missions and decrees, when districts lay too re- 
mote for personal inspection. For this reason it was that when 
peroration dispersed the inferior members of the church, and 
thus carried to a greater distance the seed of the word, the 
apostles maintained their position at Jerusalem. It was thus 
the seat of ecclesiastical government. The world was a vast 
diocese, to every part of which their commission extended. 
And till circumstances required or admitted of a more regular 
discharge of their episcopal duties, they were contented thus to 
regulate the church, confirming converts as they were made, 
and ordaining ministers a,s they were wanted. 

But in process of time, the circumstances of the church would 
demand a closer and more continuous superintendence than 
could be afforded from a distance ; and therefore it is that in the 
book of the Acts, we have records of apostolic itinerancies for 
the purpose, not only of forming .churches, but of regulating 
and .governing them after they were formed. And therefore it 
is that we have letters addressed by apostles to different churches, 
containing codes of discipline and rules for ministerial deport- 
ment. In all this, we see the episcopal character of the apos- 
tles. Episcopacy in its diocesan form could not be in the infancy 

1 It isitoted by one of the pleaders (p.,186) the writer of this sentence have ever read 
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of the church ; for consisting, as it does, in the rule of the prelate 
over pastors, the primary steps must have been the creation of 
the religious community which we designate a church, and the 
appointment of pastors to it. And as the increase of the people 
called for an increase of ministers, the necessity arose which 
called for the presence of the ecclesiastical ruler. But still it 
must be recollected that in making this statement, I by no 
means state this to have been the origin of episcopacy. It was 
only the form which it (previously existent) assumed, and that 
arising from the changing circumstances of the church. It 
would be as absurd to trace the institution itself to this, as it 
would be to date the institution of magistracy from the forma- 
tion of the provincial courts of a country. And this may be the 
proper place for noticing a passage from the pen of Jerome, on 
which our opponents appear to lay much stress as a clear indi- 
cation that that writer held ' that episcopacy was a mere human 
invention ' arising out of the necessity of a particular state of 
things. 1 In the comment of that father on Titus, lie observes, 
that ' before there were, by the instigation of the devil, parties 
in religion; and it was said among different people, I am of 
Paul, and I of Apollos, and I of Cephas, and I of Christ, the 
churches were governed by a common council of presbyters. 
But afterwards, when every one accounted those whom lie bap- 
tized as belonging to himself and not to Christ, it was decreed 
throughout the whole world that one chosen from among the 
presbyters should be put over the rest, and that the whole care 
of the church should be committed to him, and the seeds of 
schism taken away.' - It is not my present business to write a 
comment upon the real opinions of the presbyter of Bethlehem. 
Inconsistent, glaringly inconsistent as he is in his statements, 
and a warning of the danger of allowing passion and mortified 
feelings to dim the pure light of truth, we shall find presently 
that the testimony of this father to the divine origin of episco- 
pacy is so unequivocal that were the issue of the controversy to 
rest upon an honest appeal to his writings, Presbyterianism 
would soon retire from the world. Leveller though he was, 
and desirous of reducing the bishop of his day to a rank with 
himself, we shall see that when he forgot his mortification, no 
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writer can, with more truth or more effect, be enlisted on the 
side of episcopalian controvertists. But at present I am con- 
cerned only with the passage before us. Now let it be observed 
what that passage asserts. It affirms, in the first place, that the 
churches were governed by a common council of presbyters. To 
this statement I have nothing to object. Nothing appears to 
me more natural than that the presbyters of Philippi, or Ephe- 
dras, or Antioch should meet in their respective localities, and 
plan for, and regulate the concerns of the church made up of 
their respective congregations. But it must be considered when 
this was the condition of affairs. It was ' before parties were 
in religion, and men began to say, I am of Paul, I of Apollos.' 
And when, we may ask, was this ? Why, within the apostolic 
age, previous to the writing of the first Epistle to the Corin- 
thians, from which the expressions of Jerome are taken ; and 
therefore just at that period of the church's infancy, when ar- 
rangements had not been yet made for the locating of diocesan 
bishops in all the churches. But is it the fact, the plain and 
undoubted fact, that at this time there was no other government 
in the church but these ' common councils of presbyters V Let 
our opponents meet the case like scholars, and confess that at 
that very time apostles were ruling the churches, that the very 
epistle from, which Jerome quotes proves it ; for it was written 
by an apostle to a distracted church, for the purpose of quelling 
the party feelings which were convulsing Corinth. And will the 
Readers venture to say that in this church and at that time there 
was no ecclesiastical power superior to those presbyters, no rule 
but theirs, no superintendence to which they were subject. 
Such an assertion can only be maintained at the expense of 
effacing from the Bible the 20th chapter of the Acts and all the 
apostolic epistles. I doubt not that the churches of New Zea- 
land are managed by a common council of presbyters, but why ? 
Because, as yet, no bishop is located there ; but will any man 
be found so reckless as to affirm that the presbyters there are 
independent ministers, subject to no control. So far for the 
first part of Jerome's testimony. Now let us turn to the se- 
cond. He observes that after this period, ' it was decreed 
throughout the whole world, that one chosen from among the 
presbyters should be put over the rest, and that the whole care 
of the church should be committed to him/ This is a most re- 
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markable admission. It affirms two points ; 1st. the univer- 
sality of episcopacy after these turmoils at Corinth, and, 2ndly, 
that that universality was produced—not by fortuitous circum- 
stances or a sense of convenience, but by authority. "We pause 
to ask ourselves and to ask the pleaders the question, from whom 
'the decree* could have issued? Who had the right, who the 
power of making, who the means of promulgating such a 
decree ? Not surely the presbyters of Antioch, or the presby- 
ters of Phi'ippi, for what were they, that their acts should bear 
with the force of a law upon the churches of Alexandria, of 
Rome, of Spain, or of Britain. Not an assembly of all the 
presbyters of all churches, for surely a general council of the 
church composed of a body so numerous must have arrested the 
notice of the chroniclers of that period, must have been recorded 
in the New Testament, or in Pliny, or Josephus, or somewhere. 
But silent as the grave are all writers of the time respecting 
such a Presbyterian assembly. And assuredly, in those days, 
when Christianity was suspected of being a dangerous combi- 
nation against constituted authority, it would have excited not 
only anxious attention, but earnest deliberation in the council 
hall of the Csesars. There can be but one answer to the ques- 
tion, for there was but one body who could have framed, and 
sanctioned, and promulgated such ' a decree through the whole 
world ' — that body to whose care and labours the whole world 
was committed. So that even upon Jerome's shewing in this 
passage — a passage proving, as we are told, ' prelacy to have 
been an invention of man, and presbytery an appointment of 
God.' ' — diocesan episcopacy appears to have been an apostolic 
institution, upheld by a solemn statute, and strengthened by an 
act of uniformity which established it as the system of the 
church throughout the world. I leave my opponents to console 
themselves under the reflection that their system is consequently 
at variance with apostolic decrees, and the universal condition of 
the churches of antiquity. 

We cannot yet dismiss Jerome. A third admission of his 
remains to be noticed. He mentions the cause which led to the 
formation of this decree. Diocesan episcopacy is, according to 
him, required by the existence of ' parties in religion,' and for 
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'the removal of schisms.' I believe that our opponents hold, 

that presbytery was from the beginning, and episcopacy an in- 
vention of time. And is it even so, that even then, when reli- 
gion was yet green, when gifts in abundance were poured down 
upon the church, when apostolic minds directed her advance, 
and devotedness unparalleled was the character of her children, 
that the original system of presbytery had to be set aside, be- 
cause it was marring the fair work, convulsing the youthful king- 
dom, and overspreading the beauteous garden of the faith with 
tfie baneful weeds of schism ? Is it even so, that, tried for a 
a under circumstances peculiarly propitious, it worked 
so ill that the churches had to repudiate it, and take refuge and 
Mtk for quietness and order under the regularity of episcopacy ? 
Is it even so, that ' the many masters' of those times were too 
much for the church's welfare, and that it became needful to 
decree that the rule of one in each district was necessary for the 
church's character and safety ? We thank Jerome, if he be a 
Presbyterian, for his honourable and honest evidence in favour 
of the benefits of diocesan episcopacy ; and could wish that, as 
sects diverge in the sinfulness of wayward caprice, or the blind- 
ness of wilful prejudice, from the church catholic and apostolic, 
the remedies prescribed by the venerable father for the taking 
away of the seeds of schism were more consulted and more 
adopted by them. 

V. To return, however, from this digression. In the fore- 
going pages I have shewn the episcopacy of the apostles, our 
Lord's peculiar successors, in the reserved duties of confirma- 
tion, ordination, and jurisdiction. 1 proceed now to shew, that 
diocesan episcopacy, i. e. the assignment of a church officer endued 
with permanent authority over ministers, to a defined sphere of 
action, was the system of church government under the very 
eye, and with the sanction, of the apostles themselves. 

It is quite unnecessary to pause upon the question, as to 
whether the apostles themselves ever assumed the position of 
diocesan bishops. At first, it is evident that their episcopacy 
was of an unrestricted character. And it seems most probable, 
that as the providential direction of God, or the circumstances 
of the church, called each one of them to exercise his superin- 
tending functions in a particular sphere, those districts which 
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had come under the early or the special care of an apostle should 
he found in succeeding years the peculiar objects of his watch- 
fulness : and thus, without a formal act of assigning a particular 
country or kingdom to an individual, that country or kingdom 
would he gradually regarded as his spiritual realm. It appears 
to have been on this ground that Eusebius descrihes St. John 
as having ' the government of the churches of Asia,' ' and that 
Tertullian calls those churches ' the foster children' of the same 
apostle. 1 But although this might have been done in the 
infancy of the church, and although being done then, it exhi- 
bited the germ of that arrangement which formed a regular 
diocesan episcopacy, it was impossible that it could continue 
longer than her infantine times. As churches multiplied, the 
demands on an apostle's time and anxieties would increase, so 
that what at first was easy would at length become impractic- 
able. There could be but one method for the meeting of such 
a difficulty, viz., the multiplication of superintending officers, 
and the location of them wherever a government was required, 
which the apostles were unable to supply. We have seen from 
the passage of Jerome lately under consideration, that this was 
precisely the condition of ecclesiastical affairs at Corinth, and 
that the remedy was the appointment of a resident prelate. It 
will be at once perceived that we now reach a most important 
stage in the prosecution of our inquiry, for we have arrived at 
the point at which it was to be determined for ever by apostolic 
act, what should be the government and constitution of the 
Christian church. If at this point it be provable that the apos- 
tles everywhere established presbytery as that constitution ; — 
that, seeing the church to require settled government, they 
delegated their own jurisdictional powers to certain bodies of 
co-equal ministers, and gave to them the right of ordination,— 
then should we feel ourselves coerced to admit, that whatever of 
episcopal peculiarity was found in the apostles themselves, was 
intended to belong only to their own persons, and not to be 
considered as indicative of the future constitution of the church. 
But if, on the other hand, it be proveable that the apostles met 
this necessity, not by the transmission of their powers into the 
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hands of presbyteries, but by associating others with themselves 
in the government of the church — those others being, like them- 
selves, elevated over other ministers — then must we acknowledge 
that episcopacy was bound upon the church by the inspired 
servants of our Lord, that it was by them pronounced to be the 
system she was for ever to observe, and that the modification of 
it which thus they sanctioned (and which we designate diocesan 
episcopacy) was as truly apostolical as the institution itself was 
divine. 

Now, for the establishment of this point, we shall turn in the 
first instance to the general testimony of antiquity on the sub- 
ject It will be admitted, that the fathers of the early ages 
(authorities appealed to, and therefore acknowledged as unobjec- 
tionable witnesses, by our opponents) had ample opportunities 
of knowing the facts of this case. Let us hear their statements. 
Cyprian writes thus to Cornelius, Bishop of Rome : — ' There is 
Dotting, my brother, we are more concerned to take care of 
than the preservation of that unity which was derived from the 
Lord, and through the apostles to us their successors ; and, as 
much as in us lies, collect into the church those wandering sheep 
which the perverse faction, and heretical temptations of some 
tare separated from their mother/ 1 And again, in his letter to 
Florentms : — ' This I say not boastfully but sadly, since you 
constitute yourself a judge even of God and Christ, who said 
to his apostles, and at the same time to all prelates, who succeed 
apostle* by a vicarious ordination, " He that heareth you, 
heaxeth me," &c. From this spring and have sprung schisms 
and heresies, that the bishop, who is an individual, and who 
presides over the church, is contemned by the haughty presump- 
tion of some, and the man undervalued who is honoured with 
the authority of God.' 2 What is the testimony of Firmilian, 
Cyprian's distinguished contemporary : — * The power of remit- 



1 ' Hoe enim vel maxime, frater, etlabo- 
ramiu et laborare debemus ; ut unitatem a 
Domino,et per apostolos nobis successoribus 
traditam, quantum possumus, obtinere 
carenras ; et quod in nobis est palabundas 
et errantes oves quas quorundam pervicax 
factio, et beretica tentatio a matre secer- 
nit, in ecclesiam colligamns.' — Epis. xlv. 
p. 98. 

* ' Nee haec jacto sed dolensprofero, cum 



te judicem Dei constituas et Christi, qui 
dicit ad apostolos, et per hoc, ad omnes 
praepositos, qui apostolis, vicaria ordination e 
succedunt ; qui audit vos, me audit,* &c — 
4 Inde enim et schismata et hereses aborts 
sunt et oriuntur, dum episcopus qui unus 
est, et ecclesia praeest, superba quorundam 
presumptione contemnitur, et homo digna- 
tione Dei honoratus, indiffnus ab hominibus 
judicature — Ep. lxvi. p. 166. 
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ting sins was granted to the apostles, and to those churches 
which they, when sent forth by Christ, formed, and to the 
bishops, who Jiave succeeded them by a vicarious ordination.' ' 
What of Tertullian, when contrasting the apostolicity of the 
true church with the baseless pretensions of the Marcionites : — 
' We have churches which are the foster children of John. For 
although Marcion rejects his Revelations, yet the order of 
bishops' (in the Asiatic churches), ' traced up to their origin, 
will have John as its author.' 2 And again : — ' Let them (the 
heretics) declare the origin of their churches, let them trace out 
the order of their bishops, so running down from the beginning 
by succession, that their first bishop had an apostle, or an apostolic 
man the cotewporary of a paxllc*. for his urd'iinrr and predecessor. 
In this way apostolic churches carry down their accounts, as the 
Smyrnsean church had Polycarp located there by St. John, &c. 
And so other churches point to those whom they \we, fixed in 
their episcopates by apostles, the offshoots of apostolic seed.' J 
Nay, we shall not except Jerome himself from this circle of 
witnesses. Our opponents rely upon his evidence, and claim 
him as their own. We shall judge with what reason. ' The 
height of wealth or lowliness of poverty makes not a bishop 
higher or tower, for all are the mdnukdei <if lh<:- a/potHet.' * And 
again: ' With us (the orthodox) bishops hold the station of the 
apostles ; with them (the heretics) the bishop is third in rank.' 5 
To all this, I shall but subjoin the remark of the venerable 
Ireuajus in his defence of apostolic tradition ; — ' We can reckon 
up those who were constituted bishops by the apostles in the 
churches, and their successors, even to ourselves.' 6 

I conceive, then, that if it were not in our power to produce 
a single instance in illustration of this position, that the apos- 
tles communicated their prerogatives not to presbyters, but to 
bishops, these quotations would of themselves substantiate it. 
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For what are they ? The testimonies of the most learned and 
most eminent of the Christian writers of the early ages, men 
who must have been acquainted with the facts of the case, and 
men whose character is in itself a guarantee to the church 
that they did not distort or misstate them. If confidence is to 
be placed in statements at all — if men who lived at a period not 
very distant from the age whose acts we are tracing, are to be 
deemed competent historians of the doings and the opinions of 
(Jut age— if value is to be attached to evidence which, coming 
from quarters the most opposite, is yet strictly harmonious; 
which, advanced by its several authors for different purposes, is 
yet found in one tone to uphold the self same proposition, — then 
are we bound to admit that diocesan episcopacy is not only an 
apostolic institution, but, more than that, that it is the very and 
legitimate continuation of the apostolic office itself, in all its 
ordinary and yet distinguishing functions— the very perpetua- 
tion of that high dignity which owed its creation to the personal 
sets of God manifest in the flesh. If episcopacy be thus divine, 
thus of apostolic sanction, what, we demand, would presbytery 
be pronounced by Cyprian, by Tertullian, by Irenaeus, by any 
who knew the mind of the apostles ? 

VI. Let us now proceed to the substantiation of this point, not 
by general testimonies, but by special instances. My position 
is this, that episcopacy in its diocesan phasis existed in the 
times, and by the appointment, of the apostles. In support of 
tins, I shall turn to the mother church of Christianity, and 
maintain, that if credence is to be given to the documents of 
antiquity, confirmed by the hints of scripture, this must be 
admitted, that in the person of St. James the church of Jerusa- 
lem possessed her first bishop. Let it be observed, that this is 
a point, admitting (from the nature of the case) of but little 
doubt, inasmuch as in the church's infancy all eyes were directed 
towards Jerusalem, and all churches looked to her for direction 
and precedent, And therefore we shall find that the point is 
supported by testimonies as varied as the subject of testimony 
was conspicuous. We shall in the first instance consult Augus- 
tine. My first quotation is taken from his Commentary on the 
Galatians (ii. \2) : — i "When he had seen some come from 
James, that is from Judea, for at that time James presided over 
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the vhurch of Jerusalem.' ' On tins quotation I shall only ob- 
serve, that the expression ' presided,' used in reference to a 
church where there were many ministers, is totally inconsistent 
with the Presbyterian theory. The second is from his polemical 
work against Petilianus the Donatist :— ' But if throughout the 
whole world all were such as you rashly condemn, what make 
you of the see of Rome, where Peter had his seat, and in which 
Anastasius at the present day has his : or of Jerusalem, in which 
Jatnes had his seat, and in which at the present day John has 
his — sees with which we are connected in Catholic unity, from 
which you have separated yourselves in criminal madness.' ! 
This latter quotation is important, because it fixes the character 
of the episcopacy of James. It was the same as that of his 
successor in the age of Augustiu, an age in which the terms ' see' 
and ' bishop* meant only the district and officer determined by 
those words at present. Let us pass on to another witness. 
Chrysostom, commenting on our Lord's appearance to bis dis- 
ciples after the resurrection, makes this remark:— ' Then was 
he seen of James, — his brother as it appears to me, for Christ 
himself is reported to have ordained and appointed him the first 
Bishop of Jerusalem.' 3 I wish it to be observed, that the tra- 
ditional character of this evidence does not apply to the fact 
that James was Bishop of Jerusalem, but only to the supposi- 
tion that he owed his elevation to our Lord's own act. Another 
I passage i'rom the same author will prove that of the special point 
in question he had no doubt. Commenting on that passage in the 
Acts,* which has ever been held a scriptural proof that James 
held a situation which gave him precedency over all the mem- 
bers of the council held in consequence of the troubles at An- 
tioch, this Father hesitates not to say, ' He (James) was Bishop 
of the church of Jerusalem, and therefore speaks last.' j We 
liu 
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have then testimonies to this fact from the most eminent per- 
sonages of the churches of Hippo and Constantinople. Now 
let us turn to the solitary refuge of Presbyterians among the 
Fathers, and inquire whether Jerome be at variance from, or in 
unison with, other authorities on this point. We shall consult 
two quotations of this author, one from an historical and one 
from an exegetical work, and thus ascertain the judgment of the 
historian and the divine. In his ' Treatise of Ecclesiastical 
Writers 9 he makes this statement : — ' James, who is called the 
brother of our Lord, was by the apostles ordained Bishop of 
Jerusalem.' 1 It will be observed, that this appointment is 
declared to have been made, not merely with the cognizance but 
by the act of the apostles themselves. Again, in the same 
Father's commentary on the Galatians, and on those words, 
' others of the apostles saw I none save James the Lord's brother,' 
he remarks, ' This James was the first Bishop of Jerusalem, by 
surname the Just, a man of such sanctity and character among 
the people that they struggled to touch the hem of his garment, 
who being hurled from the Temple by the Jews, was succeeded 
by Simeon, who they report was crucified for the Lord.' 2 After 
such depositions as these can our adversaries, with the slightest 
regard to consistency or truth, venture to appeal to this author? 
Let us, however, draw nearer to the times of the apostles, and 
consult one of the most esteemed, and certainly one of the most 
learned, of the Fathers. Clement of Alexandria says, ' After 
the assumption of Christ, although our Lord preferred Peter, 
James, and John above the rest, yet they did not contend among 
themselves for the first step of honour, but chose James (by 
surname the Just) Bishop of Jerusalem.' 3 I presume it is un- 
necessary to add to these quotations. When the same state- 
ment is made by the most celebrated Christian characters of 
their times,— 'men, three of whom were cotemporary, and 
therefore not likely to have copied from each other, — and made 



1 ' Jacobus qui appellator frater Domini, 
cognomento Justus, post passionem Domini 
statim ab apostolis Jerusolymorum episcopus 
ordinatus/ — Tom. iv. pars 2, p. 102. 
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in language so explicit as to set even Presbyterian ingenuity at 
fault in the fruitless attempt to distort it, we may consider the 
point as proved, and that diocesan episcopacy existed, in one 
instance at least, within the apostolic age. 1 

Did our controversy lie with reasonable and candid opponents, 
I might be contented to rest this branch of our case upon this 
single instance, and to infer that to prove the apostolic practice 
in our church — that church moreover being the mother church 
of Christianity, favoured by the perpetual oversight of apostles, 
and thus a model to the Christian world — was to prove that 
practice in all. For we cannot suppose that men so zealous for 
regularity as the apostles were, would have established a mode of 
church government in Jerusalem without intending to carry it out 
upon the world which was placed by their master under their 
care. But I shall not insist upon an inferential argument, but 
advance to further instances, and that with the purpose of show- 
ing that every where diocesan episcopacy was an apostolic insti- 
tution. I have shown that it was such in the church of Jerusa- 
lem, and shall show the same in the church of Ephesus. To 
demonstrate this, I must refer first to the evidence of scripture. 
In the twentieth chapter of the Acts, we find St. Paul convening 
an assembly of the Ephesian presbyters at Miletus, and there 
delivering to them charges respecting their ministerial duties. 
This circumstance shows that there were many presbyters in 
that church, and that it, as well as other churches, was under 
the authority of the apostle, or in other words, subject to the 
superintendence of a prelate. 

Now let us examine the duties enjoined by the apostle on 
these presbyters. They are directed by him to take heed to 
themselves — to all the flock over which the Holy Ghost had 
made them overseers ; — to feed the church of God, — and to 
watch against 'grievous wolves' who should assail the llock and 
against men of their own body ' who should arise, speaking per- 
verse things.' These are the four points and the only points 
touched upon by the apostle in this his parting charge. Let 
them be calmly weighed, and a judgment pronounced whether 
there be aught in them which implies that these presbyters had 
a control over ministers, had power to depose the erroneous or to 
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exercise clerical discipline over any member of their body. I 
cede it to our opponents that they are called overseers or 
bishops, because I admit that they had care and inspection of 
tlieir congregations. 1 cede it that the expression * feed the 
Sock,' may be Interpreted ' rule the flock,' and thus am willing 
to save the- pleaders and others the pain of a laboured and 
tedious proof that in Old and New Testament, the term ' feed ' 
may also mean ' rule ; * for I mean not to deny that every 
minister should have rule in the flock committed to his care. 
Cut I roust observe, that ruling the flock, and ruling the shep- 
herds are things exceedingly different. So that while I make 
these admissions, I cannot see that a single episcopal prerogative 
is recognized as theirs. They are not told to curb erroneous 
teachers, to institute a scrutiny into their tenets, to keep up tho 
ministerial force by ordination. And, be it observed, that this 
ww precisely the lime at which such powers should have been 
recognized, if the apostle deemed that they belonged to the 
persons he was addressing. He was about to leave them, to 
withdraw from them that care, that personal superintendence 
be had often bestowed upon them ; and along with the removal 
of this advantage, there was the distinct intimation of such 
approaclung evils as would suggest the fitness of special direc- 
tions for the employment of peculiar powers. And yet, no such 
powers are mentioned, no such employment of them enjoined. 
Tbe address recognizes pastoral functions, but refrains altoge- 
*-W, and (as I read it) significantly, from any recognition of 
puwets beyond those of the mere pastoral office. 

Now let us pass to another point in the history of tliis church. 
la another part of the New Testament, we meet with two epis- 
llea addressed, not to the collective body of the Ephesian pres- 
byters, but to a single individual holding (as is on all hands 
admitted) some official connection with that church. They are 
dictated by the same lips which delivered the charge at Miletus. 
And what is the object of those epistles ? Chiefly to direct 
Timothy respecting the ordering of matters ecclesiastical and 
ministerial. 1 And decidedly, nothing can be more striking than 
the difference of the apostle's language in the two cases. In the 
first, there is the full recognition of the office pastoral, and no 
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recognition of the office episcopal. In the other, there are 
powers recognized in, duties pressed upon, an individual which 
are hoth distinctly episcopal. That individual is left at Ephe- 
sus, specially that he might " charge some that they taught no 
other doctrine." l This is authority not simply over the taught, 
but over the instructors; authority not pastoral, but episcopal. 
That individual is informed respecting the character of those 
who should he admitted into, and advanced to a higher standing 
in, the ministry, ■ — this made him judge of the fitness of deacons 
for the office of the presbyterate, and of the deportment of 
presbyters (called, in the epistles, bishops) in their station. And 
this prerogative is recognized in Timothy alone, " These things 
write I unto thee." That individual is empowered to receive 
accusations against presbyters, and to administer open rebuke 
to the offenders. In all this, there is the plain superiority of 
minister over ministers, and what is this but prelacy? And 
beside this, the privilege of conferring orders is conceded to be 
his, — he being alone mentioned in reference to it, although 
there were many presbyters in the church of Ephesus. Made 
the judge of ministerial qualifications and conduct, he is made 
the door of admission into the office — " lay (thou) hands sud- 
denly on no man," — " those things which thou hast heard of me, 
the same commit thou to faithful men, who shall be able to teach 
others also." We have here the right of ordination (the second 
branch of the episcopal power) recognized in Timothy, while in 
the address at Miletus, we have neither that nor the right of 
jurisdiction recognized in the persons to whom Paul spake. 
Nay more, in the one case, we find that the apostle predicts a 
twofold danger — " the entering in of grievous wolves who should 
not spare the flock, the rise among themselves of men who should 
speak perverse things ; " but yet he accompanies these instruc- 
tions with no injunctions to use authoritative measures for their 
removal. The presbyters are to look to themselves, and to their 
flocks. But in the other case the danger is described, and the 
remedy (a remedy, the very suggesting of which breathes of the 
possession of power) is recommended. "Evil men and seducers will 
wax worse and worse," " perverse disputings," " words which eat 
as a canker," — these are among the dangers; "those that sin, 
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rebuke, charge some that they teach no other doctrine," — these 
are of the remedy. Upon a survey then, of the two epistles, 
and a comparison of them with the address, it is scarcely possible 
to arrive at any other conclusion than this, that the presbyters 
possessed not the same powers, held not the same station, exer- 
cised not the same functions as Timothy ; that the duties lodged 
in his hands were so evidently of the episcopal character as to 
press us to a conviction that he occupied (and that by apostolic 
appointment,) the episcopal chair of Ephesus. 

It is now our duty in the next place to examine, whether the 
evidence presented in scripture be corroborated by the testimony 
of antiquity. We have seen that the former establishes this 
fact, that Timothy occupied a position of ministerial eminence 
in the church of Ephesus, and that it gives us large reason to 
conclude that that position was episcopal. It remains to be 
seen whether the historic records of the early ages, and the 
views of ancient commentators are in accordance with this infer- 
ence. I shall appeal in the first place to Eusebius, the great 
ecclesiastical annalist of antiquity. ' Luke in the Acts of the 
Apostles enumerating his (Paul's) disciples, makes mention of 
them by name. Timothy is recorded in history to have ob- 
tained the first bishopric of the diocese of Ephesus, as Titus that 
of the church of Crete.' * This statement is confirmed by Chry- 
sostom, ' Therefore,' observes that father, ' he (Paul) writing to 
Timothy says, " fulfil thy ministry," when yet he was a bishop ; 
which is evident from these words written to the same person, 
u lay hands suddenly on no man." ' 2 And again, commenting 
on those words ' the laying on of the hands of the presbytery,' 
this author writes, ' He speaks not concerning presbyters but 
bishops, for presbyters did not ordain a bishop.' s To the same 
effect speaks Theodoret, ' the name of apostle was left to those 
who were strictly apostles, and the name of bishop was re- 
strained to those who were anciently called apostles. Thus 
Epaphroditus was the apostle of the Philippians, Titus of the 
Cretans, and Timothy of the Asiatics.' 4 In a similar strain 
writes Ambrose, ' Paul having created him (Timothy) a bish- 
op instructs him in this epistle how to regulate the church.' 5 

1 Ecc. His. lib. iii. cap. 4, p. 58. 5 Hunc ergo jam creatum episcopum, 

8 Horn. 1 in Phil. torn. xi. p. 195. instruit per epistolam quomodo deberet 

* Horn. 13. in 1 Tim. torn. xi. p. 618. JEcclesiam ordinare. — Prol. in 1 Tim. torn. 

4 In 1 Tim. cap. 3. torn. iii. p. 652. vii. p. 339. 
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To the same effect writes Epiphanius, ' That a presbyter could 
not be the same as a bishop, the inspired words of the Apostle 
teach, from which it may be understood who was a bishop and 
who a presbyter. For writing to Timothy being a bishop, he 
thus speaks, ' Rebuke not a presbyter,' &c l 

So copious are the testimonies of antiquity to this point, that 
these quotations could with the greatest facility be largely aug- 
mented. This, however, I deem utterly superfluous. Enough 
has been adduced to prove that the voice of history folly bears 
out the conclusion drawn from the intimations of scripture. 
The writers of the early ages affirm our proposition that 
Timothy was truly bishop of the Ephesian church. In their 
minds so little doubt existed as to this, that in the council of 
Chalcedon, we find Leontius Bishop of Magnesia stating ' that 
from the holy Timothy up till his own days there had been 
twenty-seven bishops all ordained in Ephesus.' 2 It is true that 
this statement was contradicted in the council, but, be it ob- 
served, that the point of contradiction was this, — the place 
wherein the consecration of these bishops took place. That 
there had been a regular succession to that number of bishops 
carried on through four centuries — this was not denied. And 
that Timothy was the first in that line was not denied. That 
all the bishops of Ephesus were consecrated in that city, this 
was denied. It is therefore but unworthy evasion to say that 
the statement of Leontius was gainsay ed. It was so, but not 
upon a point bearing upon the subject of disputation. 

It may now be necessary before passing on to the notice of 
other instances of diocesan episcopacy in apostolic times, that 
we pause to consider the objections urged against that one I 
have just endeavoured to establish. It cannot be a matter of 
surprise that our opponents labour, even with the desperation 
of a death struggle, to elude the conclusion which must plant 
itself in every candid mind upon a survey of the evidence 
afforded by the Epistles to Timothy and the commentaries of 
antiquity. They must feel that to lose this point is virtually to 
be driven from the last defence ; that if it can be proved that 
Timothy was placed in an episcopal relation to the church of 
Ephesus by the appointment of apostles, the question as to the 

1 — &s \&y*i TifioOfa Ein<r«c<fara> tm, Tptor&vTtpov /d) ArarA^gip . — Adv. Heres. lxxv. 
torn. i. p. 909. 2 Bin. Concil. torn. Hi. p. 410. 
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design of the perpetuation of the apostolic office in its episcopal 
branch is settled for ever. And therefore it is, that, unable to 
deny that Timothy did occupy some position of ministerial 
superiority in that church, they strive to show that it could not 
have been prelatical. And this they attempt to prove in two 
ways, — 1st, by the assertion that the office of Timothy was that 
of an evangelist, extraordinary and designed to be transient — 
aad Sndly, by attempting to show that the frequent itinerancies 
of Timothy are inconsistent with the idea of located connection 
with a church* These objections we shall consider separately. 

1st* It is stated that Timothy was not a bishop but an evan- 
gelist ; and in support of this, the text is cited, " Do the work 
of an evangelist." It is obviously necessary, in the very thres- 
hold of this enquiry, that we fix the meaning of this term. It 
appears from the enumeration of church officers given by St. 
Paul, 1 that there were ministers designated by this name. And 
it also appears that in that enumeration, evangelists are regarded 
as superior to pastors. With regard to their duties, I am 
willing to accept the description given of them by Eusebius and 
cited by the pleaders, viz., ' that they built up churches whose 
foundations bad been previously laid in every place by the apos- 
tles, and that, afterwards, leaving their country, these disciples 
performed the work of evangelists to those who had not heard 
the faith, whilst with a noble ambition to proclaim Christ, they 
also delivered to them the books of the holy gospel, &c.' * 

It appears then from this description, that an evangelist's duty 
was of a twofold character, 1st. the proclamation of truth to the 
ignorant ; 2ndly, the building up of already founded churches. 
It is thoroughly evident that in the first of these classes of duty, 
Timothy was not an evangelist to the Ephesians. That church 
was one of apostolic creation, advanced by Paul's own labours, 
and established by his instructions both by word and epistle. 
Whatever Timothy might have been to other churches, he was 
not the conveyer of truth for the first time to this ; and with 
regard to the second of these branches of the office of an evan- 
gelist, I have yet to learn how it was incompatible with the 
episcopal character of Timothy. If the building up of a church 
be effected by discipline enforced, by order maintained, by errors 

1 Eph. iv. 11. * Ecc His. lib. iii. cap. 37- 
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repressed, by unsound teachers removed, — all this did Timothy 
to the church of Ephesus. And if a church he built up by 
rebuke, exhortation and teaching, these services were rendered 
by Timothy to the church of Ephesus, And yet I see not how 
the fact that Timothy dispensed the gospel to its members at all 
disproves his having held the office of its bishop. Is the pas- 
toral office, the heraldic office inconsistent with the episcopal? 
If so, the homilies of Chrysostom, and the sermons of Ambrose 
must stand as unanswerable evidences that Constantinople and 
Milan never enjoyed the episcopal care. The truth is, that to 
fix the title of evangelist on Timothy is but a dishonest shift to 
evade the necessity for ceding to him the name of bishop. Our 
opponents are obliged to concede the fact that in that church 
there were presbyters, and deacons, and one superior to both 
these grades ; and yet they will not call that ecclesiastical supe- 
rior a prelate, nor admit that three grades constitute imparity. 
Their plea is still that the office was temporary, the duties 
extraordinary. I reply that there is no evidence whatever for 
the assertion. That the office of Timothy in Ephesus was that 
of a mere evangelist is an assumption, that his duties were extra- 
ordinary is a contradiction to the bible and to antiquity. The 
first is without proof, the second against proof. The solitary 
shadow of support for the notion is the expression ' do the 
work of an evangelist,' — an expression which no more proves 
Timothy to have been a mere preacher of the gospel, than the 
following expression, "make full proof of thy ministry," (literally, 
thy deaconship) proves him to have been of the lowest grade in 
the ministry. The duties lie performed were those of govern- 
ing, ordaining, judging, and rebuking offenders — duties, cer- 
tainly not extraordinary, but always necessary in the church. 
And as to the idea that his office was temporary and expirative 
with himself, I meet that by saying, that, first, it is an assertion 
without proof, and secondly, that it is in collision with the 
statements of antiquity which tell us that his office was episco- 
pal,— an office which we know to be contimiative. Our oppo- 
nents have turned to Eusebius for the description of the 
evangelistic office, but they have not shown that it is the 
description of Timothy's ; and, while they have failed to do this, 
they have also contrived to forget, that this very witness affirms 
these two things, 1st, that Timothy was appointed by Paul — not 
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evangelist, but bishop of Ephesus, and &ndly, that in that see 
he had a successor in the person of Onesimus. 1 

2d. We turn now to the consideration of the second objection! 
viz., that the frequent journeys of Timothy invalidate the con- 
clusion that he could have been the located overseer of the 
Ephesian church. It is obvious that this point must turn 
entirely upon the settlement of the dates in the apostolic his- 
tory. That Timothy was connected with that church as its 
ecclesiastical superior from the commencement of his public life, 
no man ever attempted to establish. Without subjecting a 
reader to a history of St. Paul's travels from spot to spot, or 
dragging him through a series of events evident to any peruser 
of die Acts of Apostles, I admit it to be the fact that for a 
considerable period Timothy was the companion or the assistant 
of the great apostle of the Gentiles, and in that capacity jour- 
neyed with him from place to place. But how this proves the 
impossibility of his being afterwards located as a bishop in the 
see of Ephesus, I confess myself unable to perceive. To arrive 
at such a conclusion would be to affirm that Chrysostom was 
never Bishop of Byzantium, because he was at one time a mis- 
sionary in Scy thia ; or that Augustin was never Bishop of Can- 
terbury, because at one period of his life he was engaged in 
travelling through several countries of Europe. To bring chro- 
nology to bear with any thing like effect against our solid 
proofs, our opponents must demonstrate that the Epistles to 
Timothy were written by St. Paul previous to that time in 
which he appears as the apostle's companion in travel. In that 
case, a ground for suspicion might arise that Timothy was only 
the temporary arranger of ecclesiastical matters at Ephesus; 
but even in such a case, it could not form a conclusive proof, 
for our opponents would still be bound to shew that a diocesan 
bishop could not undertake an extensive journey for the gene- 
ral benefit of the church. So that, even if it vvere conceded 
to the pleaders that those remarkable letters, which appear to 
me so clearly to affirm the episcopal character of Timothy, were 
written before he appears in scripture narrative as a fellow-iti- 
nerant of Paul, the utmost which could be drawn from the 
concession would be this, that it is unusual — certainly not im- 

1 Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. cap. 4. 36. : 
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possible — for a bishop to be so long absent from his proper 
sphere. But what is the fact ? This, that we are not re- 
quired to make any such concession. We are told by St. Paul 
himself that " he besought Timothy still to abide in Ephesus, 
when he went into Macedonia." As this could not have been 
his first journey into Macedonia, 1 (because then there was no 
church planted in Ephesus.) it seems probable that it was either 
that journey mentioned in Acts xx. immediately consequent 
upon the disturbances in Ephesus, or a third journey, not re- 
corded in the Acts of the Apostles. This fact, however, is re- 
markable, that continual mention is made of Timothy in con- 
nection with Paul's journeys, up till the 20th chapter, and no 
mention made of him afterwards in such a connection. It is 
perfectly truej as the pleaders have most learnedly told us, that 
Timothy is joined with Paul in the epistles addressed to the 
Thcssalonian, the Corinthian, the Roman and the Colossian 
churches, and that so far there is cause to believe that when 
those epistles were written, Timothy was not present at Ephe- 
sus. But that is also true, which the pleaders have not thought 
lit to tell us, that these epistles were all written previously to 
the date of those addressed to Timothy himself ; yea, and all, 
except one, previous even to the date of the disturbances at 
Ephesus, " when Paul went into Macedonia." It were quite 
misplaced to enter here into a digressive essay upon the rules 
for ascertaining the chronology of the events recorded in the 
New Testament. I have sufficient modesty to prefer the result 
of the learned and laborious calculations of others to any con- 
jectures of my own, and am content to believe that Lardner," 
and Light foot, 5 and Macknight,* were correct in dating Paul's 
departure from Ephesus into Macedonia in the year 55 or 5G ; 
and that Pearson, Le Clerc, Cave, and Whitby are correct in 
dating the first Epistle to Timothy in the year 64 or the begin- 
ning of 65. So that there seems to exist no reason whatever 
why the same individual who had been Paul's companion in 
travel, and who in that capacity united with Paul in epistolary 
addresses to certain churches, up to a certain date, should not 
have been located in another department of ministerial duty 
after a certain date. Let our most calculating opponents oscil- 
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late as they will between dates, and labour to evade the conclu- 
sion of our proofs, by raising chronological difficulties, this fact 
is undeniable, that the weightiest authorities concur in saying, 
that that letter to which we look for evidence of the fixed epis- 
copacy of Timothy, was addressed to him seven or eight years 
after the last accounts we have of his unsettled occupations, 
and that that letter supposes him on the spot when Paul urged 
him " to abide still at Ephesus, that he might charge some that 
they taught no other doctrine." There may be disagreement 
among the learned respecting the exact moment when Timothy 
took up his residence, and commenced his episcopate at Ephesus ; 
but on this point there can be no honest disagreement among 
men, no disagreement whatever among learned men, that Ti- 
mothy's unsettled life to a certain period can never militate 
against a fact broadly affirmed in history, and fairly deducible 
from the scriptures, viz. that at a subsequent period he was 
placed in a defined episcopate. Nay more, I shall venture to 
remind the pleaders that the evidence to this point which they 
deem so slight and fragile as that it may be shaken by a chrono- 
logical disquisition, was felt by men (and able men) of their own 
school too weighty for them to encounter. Beza admits Timo- 
thy to have been ' the President of the Ephesian presbytery,' l 
and Macknight describes him as 'the superintendent of the 
church of Ephesus,' as ' the superintendent both of the teachers 
and laity of Ephesus.' * I pray our opponents to say what the 
president of a presbytery and the superintendent of the teachers 
of a church is ? The name will not alter facts. It is proveable 
from church history that Timothy spent his life at Ephesus, the 
second Epistle of Paul finds him resident there, the writings of 
antiquity tell us that he had successors in his office, and that 
those successors were bishops. The presidency then which he 
held, the superintendency he exercised, could not have been 
temporary ; and if Presbyterians have a conscientious reluctance 
to pronounce the usual term for such an office, and prefer to 
name the superior, the governing, the ordaining officer of a par- 
ticular department of the church a superintendent, we shall 
not quarrel with their prejudices, pitiable though they may be. 
The fact, reluctantly admitted by these cautious terms, I hold 

1 Annotations in 1 Tiin. v. 19. 2 Lit. Translat. Pref. to 1 Tim. 
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to be proved ; and that, whether we weigh the evidence of 
scripture, the statements of the fathers, or sift the objections 
raised against a demonstration which may well laugh such ob- 
jections to scorn, we are justified in asserting the conclusion, that 
in the person of Timothy we have diocesan episcopacy sane* 
tioned and established by our Saviour's inspired servants. 

The next instance of diocesan episcopacy we shall adduce is 
that of Titus. The sacred writings exhibit a letter written to 
him by St. Paul, kindred in its character to those written to 
Timothy. It is unnecessary to specify the several duties as* 
signed to Titus, the several prerogatives recognised in his office, 
which seem to so many conclusive of his episcopal relation to 
the church of Crete. His residence was fixed for him by St. 
Paul in that island, for the purposes, first, of " setting in order 
things wanting," and, secondly, " ordaining presbyters in every 
city." In those duties we have the regulation of the church 
and the creation of a ministry for it. These are episcopal func- 
tions, according to the unanimous voice of antiquity. And, let 
it be observed that these functions are not recognised in any 
other of the ministers. It was not to be a congregational 
church of a single place, but a diocesan church stretching over 
many cities. And in the act of providing a ministry for all 
these cities included in the see of Crete, Titus alone occurs 
to the notice of a reader. The epistle takes notice of the cha* 
racter of these presbyters who were to be appointed by Titus ; 
and of their qualifications he alone (as far as the epistle speaks) 
was to be the judge. Strange it is that when Paul was con- 
templating the large supply of ministers for this increasing 
church, describing their character and insisting upon their du- 
ties, he dropped not one expression indicative of their equality 
with Titus, or of their right to a joint possession of his powers* 
Nay more, the apostle, in that foresight for which his commu- 
nications are so remarkable, supposes the event of the Cretan 
church being disturbed by the waywardness of unsound teach- 
ers, that the troubles which convulsed Ephesus would likewise 
affect her ; and while in the one church he commits the correc- 
tion of these evils to Timothy, he entrusts a similar duty, under 
similar circumstances, to Titus : " There are many unruly and 
vain talkers — whose mouths must be stopped ; teaching the 
things they ought not, for filthy lucre's sake. Wherefore re- 
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buke (thou) them sharply." * In a word, while the epistle recog- 
nises in the presbyters the duties of exhortation, of convincing 
gainsayers, of holding fast the faithful word, it discovers in 
Titus, and in Titus only, the right to locate those ministers, to 
ordain those ministers, to rebuke corruption in ministers, to 
regulate the concerns of the church as yet unsettled by Paul 
himself. And to effect all this, Titus is placed in Crete. I feel 
myself justified in asking whether these functions be not epis- 
copal, whether this location for such an object be not diocesan ? 
If the church's government lay with presbyters, why locate 
Titus to conduct it. If ordination lay with them, why leave 
Titus to confer it. 2 That a church existed in Crete when he 
settled there, is too clear to be gainsayed. His business there 
was not to create, but to regulate ; not to raise an edifice from 
the dust, but to set in order things as yet wanting towards its 
perfection. And we may reasonably conclude, that where a 
church existed, and was brought to that state that it just needed 
the filling up of details, the orderly adjustment of matters yet 
left unarranged, a ministry must have been in it. And yet 
directions are not sent to the Cretan presbyters either to ordain, 
or to scrutinize, or to regulate ; but an individual, confessedly 
superior in ecclesiastical rank, is left in Crete to do all this. 
I see not how we can restrain our minds from travelling to the 
inference that that individual, so connected with, so appro- 
priated to this church, so endowed with peculiar functions — 
functions which in the age immediately succeeding the apos- 
tolic, were regarded as features of the episcopal office — must 
have been the ecclesiastical superintendent of the laity and 
clergy of that church, or, in the proper formula of expression, 
the diocesan bishop of Crete. 

Now let us turn to the next series of Christian writings, to 
ascertain whether this impression, derived from a calm consi- 
deration of scripture, is pronounced correct by antiquity ; or 
whether there exists in early writings such a diversity of opi- 
nion, or such a hesitation of statement, as renders it a matter 
problematical, whether the epistle has been rightly interpreted 
hy us. What is the evidence of church history? Eusebius 
says : — ' It is the record of history, that Timothy first obtained 

1 Titus i. 10—13. ■ Ibid. i. 5. 
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the episcopate of Ephesus, as Titus of the churches of Crete*' * 
Theodoret confirms this statement : — * The name of apostle was 
left to those strictly apostles, and the title of bishop they gave 
to those who were once called apostles. Thus, Titus was the 
apostle of the Cretans.' 2 And again : — ' Paul appointed Titus 
the apostle of Crete, and Timothy of Ephesus.' 3 "What is the 
testimony of Ambrose ? — * Paul consecrated Titus a bishop, and 
therefore warns him to be careful in ecclesiastical ordinations.' * 
What of Jerome ? Commenting on the words, ' that thou 
mightest ordain elders,' he exclaims, * Let bishops who hare 
the right of ordaining presbyters through their several cities 
listen to this/ viz., the description Paul is about to give of 
suitable ministers.' 5 What of Chrysostom ? — f Titus was one of 
Paul's associates, a man held in high esteem, for unless he bad 
been highly esteemed he would not have committed the entire 
island to him, neither commanded him to fill up the things 
wanting ; neither would he have committed to him the rule over 
so many bishops unless he had large confidence in him.' 6 And 
again, the same Father, commenting on that point on which our 
opponents dwell as indicative of the unfixed character of the 
ministry of Titus, " be diligent to come to me to Nicopolis," 
makes this observation — an observation which shows that Chry- 
sostom has the misfortune of not being able to see an objection, 
where the pleaders distinctly discover one : — ' What sayest 
thou ? Didst thou set him over Crete, and again recallest him 
to thyself? Not that I should remove him from his office, but 
that I should fix him more firmly in it. But that he (Paul) 
does not call him to himself, to lead him about with him, or 
have him in his train, hear what he says : — ' I have determined 
there to winter.' 7 What is the statement of Ecumenius ?— 
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' Paul gave Titus authority to ordain bishops, having first made 
him a bishop.' 1 It must, I conceive, be admitted, that passages 
such as these — passages whose meaning cannot be misunder- 
stood, and whose harmony makes the opposite theory hopeless 
of support from antiquity— fully confirm the impression written 
upon our mind by the evidence of scripture. If credit be due 
to the opinion of ancient times, the assertions of the historian, 
and the comment of the theologian, the conclusion which 
affirms the diocesan episcopacy of Titus cannot possibly be re- 
sisted. 

In point of fact, there is no serious effort at resistance. The 
supporters of ministerial parity have been compelled, by the 
force of evidence, to disclaim their own theory, and to admit the 
ministerial superiority of Titus and Timothy, as they have been 
compelled to pronounce the apostles * the superior officers of the 
ehurch ;' that is, they have been compelled to acknowledge im- 
parity to have been the ministerial system in the days of Christ, 
in the early days of the apostolic age, and in that critical 
period of it when the apostles were preparing to drop the 
mantle of their powers upon the shoulders of their selected suc- 
cessors. But this evidence the pleaders for parity will not meet 
honestly. The evangelistic pre-eminency of Titus they will 
concede, but not his episcopal. We follow them into the re- 
cesses of the evasion. We demand of them where Titus is 
called an evangelist, and the answer is silence. We spread 
before them the literary stores of Christian antiquity, and ask 
them, whether Eusebius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Ambrose, Theo- 
doret, Ecumenius, do not all affirm his episcopacy? and the 
answer is but a repetition of their proofless assertion, and a 
wretched effort to decry the authority of the Fathers. We ask 
them, if Titus were only an evangelist in the church of Crete, 
who supplied his place, and fulfilled the duties thrown by Paul 
into his hand, when, according to his evangelistic commission, 
" he passed on to other nations unacquainted with the faith ? " 
Elders still required to be ordained, heretics still to be rejected, 
false teachers still to be silenced. And if to this inquiry the 
answer be, ' the presbyters whom he ordained,' then do we reply, 
that all the records of the early church, subsequent to the time 

1 In Tit. i. 5. 
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of Titus, inclusive of the writings of Jerome himself, give the 
broad contradiction to the statement ; for they tell us that ' onb 
chosen from among the presbyters was put over the rest, to 
whom the whole care of the church was committed, that the. 
seeds of schism might be taken away.' l Nay more, we reply^ 
that the contradiction is re-echoed by authors of their owH 
school, who scruple not to affirm, that the successors of Timothy 
and Titus in their remarkable powers were not presbyters but 
bishops. Thus Du Moulin declares, ' that the episcopal order 
is of apostolic right, and that whatever Timothy and Titus 
be termed, whether bishops or evangelists, this is manifest, 
that bishops were their successors, the heirs of their pre-emf- 
nence.' 8 } . 

We shall consider one more instance of diocesan episcopacy; 
in apostolic times, before closing up our evidence from Scrip* 
ture. I refer to the churches of Asia. We find, from the 
book of Revelation, that the apostle John was directed to con* 
vey letters from the great Head of the church to seven churches, 
situated near to each other on the western side of proconsular, 
Asia. It is unnecessary at present to enter into a close analysis 
of these letters. It is enough to remark, that they consist of 
mingled exhortations, rebukes, and promises, and were intended 
to encourage in some instances timid faith, and in others to 
correct incipient declension. But in our examination of thes 
evidence afforded by these epistles, there are two facts which 
should be borne steadily in recollection, first, that in one at 
least of these churches (and one will serve our purpose as well 
as many) there was a plurality of ministers of the Presbyterian 
order ; and, secondly, that the several letters are addressed, not. 
to a body of ministers, but to an individual. 

In order to make good the argument derived from the records 
of the seven Asiatic churches, we must establish two points: 
first, that the ' angels' of these churches were individuals ; and, 
secondly, that there is every reasonable ground for pronouncing 
those individuals to have been diocesan bishops. 

I. It is a fact which goes far towards the proving of the first of 
these points, that the supporters of presbytery do not appear 

1 Hieron. Opp. torn. iv. p. 413. evangelistas, constare, eos habuisse sncces- 

1 ' Ordinem episcopalem esse juris apos- sores episcopos, hacredes illius preerai- 

tolici, — quomodocumque appellaveriraus Ti- nentiae.' — Molinaeus. Epis. iii. ad Winton. 

turn, Timotheum, &c, sive episcopos, sive 
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to have made up their minds as to who or what the angels of 
the seven churches were. Thus, an eminent dissenting com- 
mentator affirms, that ' the letter was sent to the pastor of the 
church of Ephesus, although all the elders of that church were 
included.' l This learned expositor does not think proper to 
explain which of the elders (on the parity system) it was in- 
tended to designate ; or, on the congregational, how there could 
be a pastor, a single individual over the church of Ephesus, that 
church confessedly consisting of a number of congregations. 
Again, it is asserted by Beza, that the angel was a single indi- 
vidual, ' the president of the presbyters ;' 2 while the learned 
authors of a modern work 9 will have it that the angel is a 
collective term, designating the presbytery, and yet in the 
'Plea* are no less certain that it means — not the presbytery, 
(which, if the ' Form of Church Government' be right, means 
the ministers of the word, and such other public church officers 
as are warranted by the word of God to be church governors), 
but the pastorate of the church, 4 a body standing aloof in the 
dignity of clerical exclusiveness. To reconcile these discordant 
opinions, to reconcile Beza with the pleaders, or the pleaders 
with the defenders, is happily not my duty. The discrepancy 
of opinion may, however, serve to shew, that our opponents 
have no sure landmark in their system, but are drifting upon a 
sea of theories, ready to resign themselves to any current which 
will bear them unwrecked past their difficulties. 

That the angels of the seven churches were seven individuals, I 
think clear from the simple, undistorted language of the Scrip- 
ture. " The seven candlesticks are the seven churches, the seven 
stars are the angels of the seven churches." It appears obvious 
from this, that if each several candlestick represented a separate 
church, each several star should represent a separate minister of 
a church. It is quite true, that the word church is a collective 
term, expressive of a combination of individuals, and that it is 
so explained in the Scriptures ; but I know of no sentence in 
Scripture in which the term ' angel ' is used to represent a com- 
bination of individuals. It is quite futile, it is imbecility itself, 
to adduce such examples as these : 5 — " The priest's lips should 
keep knowledge, and they should seek the law at his mouth, 

1 Dr. Gill in Rev. ii. 1. * Annot. in loco. 8 Presbyterianism Defended. 

4 Plea, p. 235. * Plea, p. 234. 
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for he is the messenger (or angel) of the Lord of Hosts." " I 
saw another angel fly in the midst of heaven," &c, for it must 
he plain to the comprehension of a child, that in the first quota- 
tion the term 'messenger' means any individual minister, not an 
aggregate of many ministers ; and in the second, that what the 
apostle saw in the apocalyptic vision was literally an angeh'e 
heing, and but one, flying forth in the midst of heaven. So 
that after Scripture has been taxed for a parallel, and distorted 
to suit a purpose, the fact will remain simply this, that the 
Word of God contains no authority for the assertion, ' that the 
term angel means that ecclesiastical body called a presbytery.' 

Besides this, it must be noted that all these addresses are 
made as to an individual. Unless we hold ourselves prepared 
to violate all the proprieties of language, we never can affirm 
than an address " to the angel of the church of Ephesus " means 
an address to 'all the angels of the church of Kphesus.' If our 
Saviour designed to address all the presbyters, why is not that 
expressed in the superscription ? It is no reply to this to say 
that a communication intended for all may be addressed to, and 
sent through the hands of one. That is not the question. It 
is not the point in dispute, whether the letters concerned many, 
but whether they were addressed to one or to many. If our 
opponents grant that they were addressed, each one to an indi- 
vidual, (and yet through him to others) I shall then hold myself 
prepared to consider the question of the rank of that individual. 
But at present the point is, whether the term under review 
means one person or many ministers. I have already hinted that 
the use of the definite article, and the entire absence of scripture 
instances proving that the word ' angel * anywhere means a col- 
lective body of individuals, of themselves, disprove the notion 
that an ecclesiastical body, such as a Presbytery, could have been 
addressed. And, in addition to this, let it be observed that the 
use of the singular pronoun * thou,' is for the most part adopted 
throughout these addresses. "I know thy works," " thou suf- 
ferest that woman Jezebel," " If thou wilt not watch, I will 
come on thee as a thief," &c. I admit indeed that occasionally 
the style is changed, and the church included in the communi- 
cation. And this is perfectly consistent with our theory, which 
makes these letters admonitions to the churches, but addressed 
to, and conveyed through their chief pastor. But on the theory 
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of the pleaders, the change of style is perfectly unaccountable. 
A body of ministers is first addressed as an individual, and then, 
for some unexplained reason, addressed as several individuals. 
For this there is no parallel, for our theory there are many. 
Thus the second Epistle to Timothy concludes with these words, 
" The Lord Jesus Christ be with thy spirit. Grace be with 
you" And in the epistle of Ignatius to Polycarp, we have a 
remarkable instance of the same change of address from one 
person to many persons. " I beseech thee to press forward in 
thy course. Bear with all men, as the Lord doth with thee. 
Labour with one another. Contend (ye) together — run (ye) to- 
gether. Let none of you be found a deserter," &C. 1 This epis- 
tle is written and addressed to Polycarp, while passages of it are 
through him conveyed to the church of which he confessedly 
was the bishop. Our opponents tell us that these epistles were 
addressed to the pastorate of the churches. If so, the address 
should have been ' to the angelate of the churches/ But they 
are quite unjustified in destroying the proper parallel between 
the words. The parallel to pastorate is angelate, to angel is 
pastor. And therefore, unless we are to deal with scripture 
language according to the caprice of an arbitrary and interested 
interpretation, we are unwarranted in saying that the angel of 
the church of Ephesus can mean aught but its pastor. 

It was, I presume, the force of considerations such as these, 
which constrained the most respectable Presbyterian controver- 
tifits to admit that the angel must be an individual. It may 
reconcile ' the pleaders ' to this view to know that Beza, Blon- 
de], and Campbell all maintained that opinion. The first of 
these held the angel to be the president of the presbytery, 2 in 
other words, the moderator ; the second, ' the chief or exarch ' 
of the church, and the last, the moderator. We shall presently 
see that this view, though approaching nearer to the truth than 
that of the pleaders, and for that reason perhaps discarded by 
them, is itself as untenable as theirs. 

2. It may be concluded then, from these considerations, that 
the notion of the angels— addressed as individuals, contradistin- 
guished as such from others — being an aggregate of persons, 

1 ' vapcuea\& <T€ iv x&PM 0cof», fi Mi~ iAA^Aois, trwa6\tiT€, avprptx*™* ufas 
8wcu $ vpo<T$€ivcu rob SpSfico ffov' — v&mas vfubv tieffcprcop cvpeBri.' p.p. 7 — 9. 
3or«^€ &s Kit <T€ & Kvpwr — crwicomarc 2 t« &77«A«,id estirpoesrofl. InApoc.ii. 1. 
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whether in the shape of a presbytery or a pastorate is utterly 
absurd. The next point we have to examine is this, whe- 
ther these angels, being thus shewn to be separate individuals, 
were moderators of presbyteries, or, as we maintain, diocesan 
bishops. 

That they could not have been the former is, I conceive, tho- 
roughly evident from the character of the advices and admcftn* 
tions addressed to them — so evident that I rather suspect there- 
fore our opponents were driven to take their stand upon thfe 
notion that each angel constituted that many headed thing — a pres- 
bytery. The apocalyptic angels could not have been moderators, 
because there is nothing in that office at all correspondent to thfe 
power resident in, or the duties expected from these angeU. 
The moderator has no authority ; he is but the shadow, the 
mere semblance of authority. He may preside at a tumultuotK 
assembly, and raise his feeble voice to compose its agitations, <d: 
collect its votes, or announce its decisions, but in himself he has 
no power to rectify abuses, to expel unsound or discreditable 
teachers. A bishop may do all this, for the church arms him 
with authority ; but the moderator's utmost stretch of power is 
the giving of a casting vote upon a division. He is not, in fact, 
what the letter before us represents — the angel of the chur&h, 
for the moderator of the presbytery has no relation to the 
church. He cannot (as the angels were) be held responsible for 
enormities he cannot rectify, nor is he entitled to commendation 
for a state of things he did not produce. In the church of- a 
city or a district, he has in truth no power beyond any other 
presbyter. So that, in no one respect will the office, the pre- 
rogatives, the duties or the responsibilities of the angel corres- 
pond with his. There appears to be no alternative left but that 
which we maintain, that the angels of Ephesus, of Smyrna, of 
Thessalonica could have been only the respective bishops of these 
places. The church at large the angel could not have been— 
for that will confound the candlesticks and the stars, — the pre& 
bytery he could not have been, for that consists of members lay 
as well as cleric, whereas the star is clearly ministerial ; the 
pastorate of the church he could not have been, for that is to 
confound singular and plural, to make one and many identical ; 
dnd the moderator of the consistory he could not have been, for 
the two officers cannot be made to correspond. There remains, 
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therefore, nothing for it but the conclusion that "the angel" 
wielded the power, and occupied the position, episcopal. 

This, I may observe, is the conclusion arrived at by the judi- 
cious Mosheim. His admission is so pointed and rests upon 
reasons so satisfactory, that if it alter not the views of the 
bigotted, it must go far to influence the candid. < It appears to 
me equally certain that the churches did not long continue under 
the care and management of councils of presbyters amongst 
whom there was no distinction of rank ; but that in the more 
considerable ones at least, if not in the others, it came, even 
during the life time of the apostles, and with their approbation, 
to be the practice for some men more eminent than the rest, to 
be invested with the presidency or chief direction. And in sup- 
port of this opinion, we are supplied with an argument of such 
strength in those angels to whom St. John had addressed the 
epistles, which, by the command of our Saviour himself, he sent 
to the seven churches of Asia ; as the presbyterians (as they are 
termed) let them labour and strive what they may, shall never 
be able to overcome* It must be evident to every one, even on 
a cursory perusal of the epistles to which we refer, that those 
who are there termed angels were persons possessing such a 
degree of authority in their respective churches as enabled them 
to mark with merited disgrace whatever might appear to be 
deserving reprehension, and also to give due countenance and 
encouragement to every thing that was virtuous and commend- 
able.' * 

Now let us advance a step further in our enquiry, and ascer- 
tain whether this conclusion we have arrived at from an exami- 
nation of scripture, be confirmed by external evidence. I shall 
not pause upon the corroboration afforded by the fact, that 
at an early period of Christianity, this very title of " angel 
of the church" was given to the episcopal order, that Hi- 
lary * and Epiphanius 3 both tell us that the proper interpre- 
tation of the expression is, ' the bishops of the church.' But I 
shall call in the light afforded by church history. 

I presume that if it can be shewn, that at the time in which 

1 De Rebus Christian, torn. i. 227. 3 ' %s ypcupwv fua t<w Ikk\t)<jiwv Ik 

* i Angelos Episcopos dicit, sicut doce- vpoo&icov Kvpiov, towt'cotx t» Ew«ricdir« 

tor inApocalypsi Johannis.' Ambrose, eic&ae KaraaBiml, ahv rrj tiwdfiel tow 

Com. in 1 Cor. torn. vii. p. 172. Byiov Ayy 4\ov.' Haeres. xxv. torn i. p.77. 
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these letters were addressed to the respective churches of A^iat* 
bishops (in the general acceptation of that term) existed in tlieuy; 
no doubt can remain in any person's mind that they must hftve j 
been the personages before us. Wherever a superior officer, poA^l 
sessed of the authority and marked by the distinctions implied . 
in these addresses was actually attached to a church, the letted 
addressed to it could not possibly have fallen into other hand#. 
than his, or have been intended for any other than him. - : , 

First, then, with reference to the church of Ephesus. It baa 
been proved in former pages, that Timothy was located in that;, 
church as its first bishop. This seems to have occurred about 
the year 58, certainly previously to the year 64. Now if tfcip, 
point has, as I think it has, been proved, it amounts to a mor$J 
demonstration, that there must have been a bishop in it when, 
the apostle wrote. It lies upon my opponents to disprove &$. 
catholic statement of antiquity, that the apostolic or episcopal; 
office was designed to be continuative, descending, link by Knk r 
through successive generations. This is among the doctrines of 
Irenaeus and Tertullian : — ' We can reckon up/ saith the former/ 
of these writers, ' those whom the apostles ordained to be 
bishops in the several churches, and who they were that suc- 
ceeded them up to our own times.' l This was written a.d. 170* 
The latter says no less clearly : — ' Let the heretics trace out 
the order of their bishops, so running down by succession iron) 
the beginning, that their first bishop had for his ordainer a&4 
predecessor some of the apostles, or apostolic men coeval with 
apostles. For thus do the apostolic churches carry down their 
reckonings.' 2 This was written about the year £00. On these 
two statements we might at once take our stand, and maintain, 
that if the clear evidence of antiquity places Timothy in the 
episcopal chair of Ephesus, and if these authors (one the pupU 
of Polycarp the friend of St. John, and the other only thirty • 
years later than him) affirm that they could trace down the 
episcopal succession through the intervening century, the con- 
clusion must be granted, that when St. John penned these epistles 
there must have been a bishop in the Ephesian church. 

But I shall draw the cords of this proof a little closer still 
around the pleaders. We have a testimony in Eusebius, which 

1 Adv. Her. lib. iii. «ap. 3, p. 200. * Dc Praes. Heret cap. 82. 
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consists of an extant letter of Polycrates, who was bishop of 

Ephesus towards the close of the second century. Jn thqt letter 

Polycrates states, ' that seven relatives of his own had preceded 

him in that see, that he himself was the eighth bishop.' l And 

inasmuch as in the same letter he maintains that he had been 

sixtyrfive years a Christian, his evidence carries us back till 

within forty years of the time in which the epistles to the Asiatic 

churches were written. From this evidence it is also clear, that 

there must have been a bishop in Ephesus when the letters 

to the seven churches were composed. 

But let us turn to a witness yet nearer to the period* la the 
^ear 107, that is, but twelve years subsequent to the date of 
die apocalyptic letters, Ignatius, Bishop of Antioch, wrote an 
epistle to the church of Ephesus. Let me select a single pas- 
sage from it : — ' Ignatius to the deservedly happy church of 
Ephesus in Asia. Hearing that I was coining round out of 
Syria for the common name and hope, ye came to see me. I 
have received, therefore, a great number of you, in the name of 
God, in the person of Onesimus, a man of unspeakable affection, 
your bishop according to the flesh.' 2 

Now, if we are to allow anything for the evidence of anti- 
quity-i—if statements asserting the episcopal succession from 
apostles, till the time of Irenaeus and Tertullian, are to be 
believed* — if weight is to be attached to the writings of a man 
who twelve years after the penning of the letters to the churches 
vifited Ephesus, and conversed with her then bishop, one of the 
lmjts in that succession— if weight is to be attached to the state- 
ments of another man, who thirty years after this date enume- 
rated the exact number of bishops who had occupied that see — 
I thick we are bound to admit these conclusions, that there must 
have heea a diocesan bishop in that church in the days of the 
apostle John, and that the individual addressed in the Revela- 
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tion as the angel of Ephesus could not have been, by any pos- 
sibility, other than its bishop. 

Let us consider another church. I turn to that of Smyrna, 
one of the most tried and most commended of the Asiatic 
communities. What is the evidence of ancient writings respect- 
ing the question before us, as viewed in connection with this 
church. Let our opponents meet it, if they dare. The testi- 
mony of the ecclesiastical historian Eusebius is this: — ' In the 
same time (the days of Trajan) flourished in Asia, Polycarp, a 
companion of the apostles, who from the associates and servants 
of our Lord received the bishoprick of the church of Smyrna in 
Asia.' ' What is the evidence of the venerable Irenaeus ? — 
' Polycarp was not only instructed by the apostles, and lived 
among many who had seen Christ, but by the apostles was ap- 
pointed bishop of the church of Smyrna in Asia, whom 1 myself 
saw when I was young.' s And still further, what evidence do 
we collect from Ignatius? This, that he addressed, in the year 
107, a letter to this same Polycarp, in which he designates him 
' the bishop of the church of Smyrna;* and in the same year a 
letter to the church itself, in which he enjoins it to be submis- 
sive to its bishop, and adds, ' I salute your worthy bishop, your 
venerable presbytery, and your deacons, my fellow -servants." 
What of Tertullian? In that passage so often referred to 
already, ' In this method apostolic churches carry down their 
reckonings, as the church of Smyrna looked back to Polycarp 
placed there by John,' the foregoing part of the paragraph 
abundantly shewing that be was placed there in an episcopal 
relation. 3 What of Jerome ? — ' Polycarp, disciple of the apostle 
John, and by him ordained Bishop of Smyrna, was prince of all 
Asia.'* From all of these, or any of these testimonies, we 
have it established to the conclusiveness of a mathematical 
demonstration, that there was a bishop in the church of Smyrna 
twelve years subsequent to the inditing of the Apocalypse, and 
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that that bishop was the same person who had been appointed 
by the apostles. If this be so, what minister or ministers con- 
nected with the church of Smyrna would dream that a letter 
from the Saviour, addressed to ' the angel of the church of 
Smyrna/ was intended for any but its apostolic bishop ? 

It is surely unnecessary to pursue this line of proof further. 
The ecclesiastical constitution which existed in Ephesus and 
Smyrna must have pervaded all the other churches which lay in 
the same circle of Christianity. If not, we are driven to a 
supposition, whose bare mention is sufficient to pronounce it 
impossible, viz., that the apostle who conducted the arrange- 
ments of the Asiatic churches established episcopacy in one and 
presbytery in another, was the author, not of order, but of 
confusion — not of symmetry, but of deformity. Nay, we are 
driven to a supposition more monstrous still, viz., that our Lord 
used the term * angel of the church' in a double acceptation ; 
recognising under it, when speaking to Smyrna, its regularly 
constituted bishop, and when speaking to Thyatira, the presby- 
tery, or the pastorate, or the moderator. This alternative is a 
clear impossibility. We therefore claim the seven Asiatic 
churches, as illustrations of the existence of diocesan episcopacy, 
and that, in apostolic times, and under the sanction, the recog- 
nition, and the approval of the Saviour. 1 

This closes up the scriptural evidence on this subject. I shall 
conclude the section with a page of recapitulation. We have 
examined the church under the personal care of the Redeemer, 
and ascertained that its ministry was founded in imparity. We 
have examined the character of that imparity, and found that 
Jesus himself being the Shepherd and Bishop of his people, 
the church under our Lord was episcopal. We have examined 
her constitution as arranged by our Saviour, and found that He 
made his apostles its prelates, its governors, its bishops, and that 
he placed the disciples in a rank inferior to theirs. We have 

1 I have not thought it necessary to their mistakes. A more scholarly one will 
enter into reply to the miserable objection be a reference to Ensebius (lib. iii. cap. 
let up by the pleaders to the proof of the 36), in which it will be found that One- 



anpla being bishops. 'If so,' they answer, simus was Bishop of Ephesus when Poly- 
' the zealous Timothy became apostate, and carp was of Smyrna. If they consult Doro- 
left his first love.* The pleaders should theus ('Synopsis'), they will meet with 
We recollected, that it does not quite fol- this additional information, that Gaius sue- 
low that a person occupying a situation in ceeded Timothy in the see of Ephesus. 
the year 64, must be m occupation in the So that this Episcopate was at least in its 
yew 96,— the received date of the Apoca- third generation wnen the Epistle of the 
'yp6e. I mention the simplest remedy for Revelation was written. 
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examined the church's history under the apostles, and found 
that they acted upon the episcopal commission the Saviour gave 
them, and in virtue of its powers directed, ordained, con finned, 
and inspected. We have stepped into that section of chronology, 
which covers the close of the apostolic age and the opening 
times of the ancient church, and found that the episcopacy at 
large of the apostles became, with the sanction, yea, and by the 
acts of the apostles, the located, settled institution, which we 
term dioceBan episcopacy. We hare looked to Jerusalem, to 
Ephesus, to Crete, to Smyrna, to the rest of the Asiatic 
churches, and found them all the seats of diocesan bishops. 
And along with this survey of scripture we have consulted the 
parallel testimony of antiquity, and found all the assertions of 
inspiration elucidated, and our impressions respecting their im- 
port confirmed, by statements which become more clear and 
emphatic as they fall from the lips of Ignatius, Clement, Irena;us, 
Tertullian, Cyprian, Chrysostom, Jerome, and Augustin. And 
while the Bible and antiquity, while apostles and martyrs, while 
historians and expositors unite, with one voice, to pronounce epis- 
copacy itself to be of birth divine, and that mode of it which we 
called diocesan, at the least, of apostolic origin, we have found 
presbytery nowhere; appealing in vain to apostolic acts, in vain 
to the earliest condition of apostolic churches, in vain to the true 
and unmutilated witness of the authors of early times. So far 
we have established our own foundation, and exhibited the in- 
security of the fabric of our opponents. They may, if they 
will, claim Aerius, (stigmatized as one of the heretics of an 
early age) as the architect of their system, or venerate the 
schismatics of the reformation as the restorers of his dilapidated 
structures: but, if the Bible admit of consistent interpretation, 
and the tomes of antiquity be held to be evidences as credible 
concerning facts recorded by them, as are the historians of 
Greece or Rome concerning events political or national, they 
cannot claim to be resting upon the foundations of apostles, or 
to have Jesus Christ himself for their ecclesiastical corner-stone. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSTITUTION OF THE MINISTRY. 

THB UNIVERSAL PRBVALKNCY OP SPI80OPACY IN TBS ANCIXNT CHURCH. 

Ill the former chapter, the system of episcopacy and ministerial 
imparity was brought to the test of the word of inspiration, and 
the result of the examination found to be that we are abun- 
dantly justified in believing that it has its unequivocal sup- 
port. It is necessary to carry our enquiries somewhat farther, 
and to determine from an examination of the writings of the 
early church, whether that system was received by her as 
stamped by God's approbation. To many, such an enquiry 
as this may appear superfluous, on the ground that where 
scripture pronounces in favour of any system, in language too 
clear to admit of misconception of its meaning, it is needless 
to ask any man, or any body of men what their views respecting 
that system were. It must, however, be recollected that the 
advocates of the parity or Presbyterian theory have always at- 
tempted to uphold it by a reference (a most unfair and partial 
one, we admit, but still a reference) to the verdict of antiquity ; 
that my opponents in the present controversy have done this ; 
and that an effort is always made to evade the witness borne 
by the Bible, on the plea that if episcopacy be found there, 
it was not that institution which the church of the second, third, 
and subsequent centuries designated under that term. On these 
grounds, I deem it not only expedient, but necessary to go into 
this department of evidence, first, that our opponents may not 
have a shadow of reason for the assertion they would otherwise 
make, that episcopalians decline to read scripture by the light 
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of early exposition ; and, secondly, because I think it will appear 
from this enquiry, that in all its peculiar duties and prerogatives, 
the episcopacy of the days of Cyprian and Tertullian was sub- 
stantially the same thing as the episcopacy of Timothy and 
Titus, and as the episcopacy of our own, days. 

To any person at all conversant with the writings of the first 
three centuries, it must appear a thing altogether marvellous 
that a controvertist should venture to maintain the Presbyterian 
hypothesis from them. I believe that no divine actually ac- 
quainted with the pages of Cyprian, Tertullian, I rente us and 
Chrysostom, could be found bold enough to peril his case upon 
the issue of an honest reference to them. And, therefore, when 
polemical writers do carry the controversy upon that field, I think 
the movement either arises from utter ignorance of the au- 
thors, or is prompted by a faint hope, that by misquotation, 
mistranslation, or partial representation of the views of an 
author, they may make out a case which may pass current for 
the truth — a course more marked by ingenuity than by fair 
dealing or scholastic dignity. It is extremely probable, that in 
many instances they are misled by men more unprincipled than 
themselves, and that from such men they take their quotations 
upon trust, without caring or choosing to consult laboriously the 
original writings for themselves. It is but charitable in such a 
way to account for courses so questionable. The only other alter- 
native open to us as a solution of such an enigma is, that having 
ascertained what the real views of a father of the church are, 
by a painful collation of passages seemingly favourable to their 
opinions, with the general statements of the father throughout 
all his writings, they keep back what they have discovered to 
be his views, and only bring into light such passages as in their 
isolated position seem to speak in their favour. I am che more 
confirmed in the impression, that the writers of the first three 
ages (for it is not necessary, surely, to carry the inquiry to times 
more modern) are clearly in favour of the system I defend, and 
opposed to that contended for by the pleaders, because I find 
that the really learned controversialists of the anti-episcopalian 
school give up their case from the fathers as hopeless, after the 
middle of the second century, that is, fifty years after the death 
of St. John. When I speak of truly learned controvertist*, I 
allude to such writers as Blonde], Du Moulin. Salmasius, and 
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Professor Campbell. Blondel * admits that episcopacy was in* 
troduced before Tertullian wrote his book on baptism, which he 
dates in the year 197 ; and states that episcopacy was every 
where admitted before the end of the second age ; and in the 
preface to his work labours to show that the change — not from 
parity to imparity, but from a presidential to a prelatic episco- 
pacy — took place in Jerusalem about the year 153, and at Rome 
in the year 140. Salmasius 2 makes an admission of a similar 
kind : — ' About the beginning or middle of the second age a 
chief singular episcopacy over presbyters was introduced.' And 
this admission he makes in connection with an assertion more 
easily advanced than sustained, that the epistles of Ignatius 
were drawn up about the middle of the second century — a clear 
acknowledgment this, that the evidence afforded in favour of 
episcopacy by those epistles is so conclusive, that he found it 
more convenient to post-date them than to admit episcopacy to 
have been in the church in the year 107. 

The admission of Du Moulin is equally strong, and incom- 
parably more candid : — ' I am not,' observes that eminent au- 
thor, ' so fastidiously presumptuous as to oppose myself to all 
antiquity, and reject as faulty and wicked a thing which was 
received into the church from the age succeeding the apostolic* s 

To these we may add a concession by Professor Campbell, 
one of the most strenuous defenders of presbytery in modern 
times :— ' Before the middle of the second century, a subordina- 
tion in the ecclesiastical polity began to obtain very generally 
throughout the Christian world; every single church or congre- 
gation having a plurality of presbyters, who, as well as the 
deacons, were all under the superin tendency of one pastor or 
bishop.' 4 With this harmonizes the reply of the Presbyterian 
Divines to King Charles, in the Isle of Wight conference : — ' We 
grant that, not long after the apostles' times, bishops, in some 
superiority to presbyters, are, by the writers of those times, 
reported to have been in the church.' 5 

I do not purpose, at this stage of our observations, to build 

1 Apol. pro Sent. Hieron. pp. 176, 358. 5 First Answer, Oct. 3, p. 11. See also 

' ' Circa initium aut medium seculi se- Chamier de CEcum. Pont (lib. x. cap. 6). 

cundi primus singularis episcopatus supra ' These authorities (the fathers) shew that 

presbyteros introductus fuit. — Walo this inequality (of bishops and presbyters) 

Messal. cap. ir. p. 253. was very ancient, and near to apostolic 

3 Epis. ad Wmton, p. 173. times.'— (Vicinam Apostolorum tempori- 

4 Lectures on Ecc. History. bus.) 
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an argument upon these remarkable concessions, to the effect, 
that if episcopacy be admitted to have been in the church in 
the middle of the second century, it must have been an apos- 
tolic institution. To that point I shall revert hefore concluding 
this subject. At present I have but to remark, that if Blonde], 
Salmasius, Du Moulin, Campbell, and the divines of 1645— men 
well acquainted with the evidence contained in the fathers, make 
these admissions, it is mere waste of time, yea, absolute pre- 
sumption, in a controvertist of the Presbyterian side now, to 
appeal to any writer more modern than the year 150, 1 For on 
what grounds did these distinguished authors fix the era of the 
introduction of episcopacy at the middle of the second age ? It 
could not have been because scripture said so, it could only 
have been because all the writers later than this period were so 
entirely and conclusively in favour of episcopacy, as to render 
it totally useless to appeal to one of them. We may rest satis- 
fied, that if such anxious Presbyterians as Blondel and Salma- 
sius — men whose predilections urged them to enter largely into 
this controversy, and to put their reputations at stake in the 
defence of their cause — could have found passages in Clement 
of Alexandria, in Tertullian, in Origen, in Cyprian, in Theodo- 
re t, in Jerome, which couid by any fair or reasonable probability 
have been made to support or countenance that cause, they 
would most gratefully have seized upon them, and dated the 
birth of episcopacy as far from times apostolic as they could. 
They must have well known, that it was their interest to prove it 
a thing comparatively modern, the offspring of a state of de- 
clension in the church, the creation of human ambition in times 
when unworthy and selfish passions were of weightier influence 
than the recollections of primitive purity. And, therefore, do 
I feci persuaded, that if a single author of the close of the 
second century had given them ground, nay, an excuse for doing 
otherwise, they never had admitted episcopacy so ancient as the 
middle of that century. It would have been something for them 
to have gained fifty or a hundred years in the settlement of this 
date, to have proved that three or four generations from times 
apostolic had passed away hefore the innovation reared its head, 
instead of one single generation; to have separated it, in a 
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word, by as broad a chronological chasm as possible from the 
age of the apostles. And, therefore, when such authors as 
these— noted as they are for their learning, and high amid the 
learned for the extent and industry of their researches— agree 
in the concession that episcopacy was the general system of 
ecclesiastical polity at or before the year 140, we cannot evite 
the conclusion, that no author after that date should be appealed 
to by any learned or modest controversialist. When, therefore, 
we find that die fathers of the end of the second, the third, and 
even the fourth century, are summoned forth from their resting 
places to beat witness in favour of our opponents, we must conclude, 
either that those gifted theologians were more deeply read in the 
tomes of antiquity than Blondel, and discovered support where 
Salmasius and Du Moulin could find none, or that they were so 
much less read in them, as to be ignorant of the real views of 
these ancients, and to mistake isolated or mutilated passages for 
that very testimony which is only to be had by a diligent con- 
textual examination of the fathers. It will be found in the 
course of quotations which will be given in this chapter, that the 
passages in support of presbytery presented by the pleaders will 
either not endure a comparison with the actual words, or with 
other passages, of the author. Inasmuch, however, as our oppo- 
nents take their stand upon the statements of the fathers of the 
fourth century, our series of quotational proofs must commence 
With the writers of the same period. And in the production of 
these proofs, I shall endeavour to shew that the early church held 
that episcopacy was directly from our Saviour or his apostles, — 
that bishops were the successors of the apostles, and that the 
episcopal office included in it duties and privileges which were 
peculiar to the holders of it. 

II. We shall in the first place, turn to the pages of Jerome. It 
k well known that this author, from reasons which now can only 
be matter of conjecture, regarded with no complacent eye the 
prelates of his day. Whether it Were that his expectations in 
life Were disappointed, and that disappointment vented itself in 
the acerbities which mark his writings, or that there was that 
in the haughtiness or the worldliness of the bishops of his time 
which excited his displeasure, it is equally fruitless and unneces- 
sary to attempt to discover. From the circumstance we gain, 
however, this advantage, that in his testimony in favour of epis- 
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eopacy, we have the evidence of a writer unfriendly to the their 
members of that order. It would be injustice towards such a 
character as Jerome not to say, that if he condemns the pride, 
he maintains the necessity for, the rights, and the apostolic 
origin of, prelacy. And were he alive this day, he would pro- 
test, with honest indignation, against that wilful perversion of 
his meaning, which makes his disapproval of men to amount to 
a disapproval of their order. Let us now put ourselves in pos- 
session of his views. He maintains the doctrine that bishops 
were the successors of the apostles. ' With us the bishops hold 
the place of the apostles, with them (heretics) the bishop holds 
the third place.' ' ' The extent of riches and lowncss of poverty 
makes a bishop neither higher or lower, but all are successors of 
the apostles.' s He maintains that episcopacy is an apostolic 
institution. In his treatise of ecclesiastical writers, he gives the 
names of several who were appointed to their bishoprics by the 
apostles themselves. Thus ' Polycarp, disciple of the Apostle 
John, and by him ordained Bishop of Smyrna, was the chief of 
all Asia.' ' James, who is called the brother of our Lord — im- 
mediately after the passion of our Lord was by the apostles 
ordained bishop of Jerusalem.' ' Clement, of whom Paul 
writing to the Philippians says, " with Clement also, &c," was 
the fourth bishop of Rome after Peter.' 3 In all this, we see 
episcopacy, as an institution established by apostolic acts. 
Beside this — as if to set at rest the notion lhat the bishop of 
his acknowledgment, was merely the pastor, the congregational 
superintendent, and not the overseer of the pastors themselves — 
Jerome in many passages speaks of the powers rightfully belong- 
ing to bishops, of the deference and respect to which, from their 
office, they were entitled. Thus, in his epistle to Nepotian, he 
says, ' that which Aaron and his sons were, that the bishop and 
presbyters are;'* drawing an evident distinction between the 
two orders. In the same epistle he gives this counsel to his 
correspondent, ' Be thou subject to thy bishop and receive him 
as the father of thy soul. This also I say, that bishops should 
know themselves to be priest3 and not lords, that they ought to 
honour the clergy as it hecometh the clergy to be honoured, to 
the end their clergy may render to them the honour which, as 
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bishops, they ought to have.' * Again, ' the very safety of the 
church depends upon the dignity of the high priest, to whom 
unless men will grant an exceeding and an eminent power, there 
will grow up in churches even as many schisms as there are 
priests/ 2 And, even in that epistle to Evangelus so often and 
so unfairly (because partially) quoted by Presbyterians, he 
shows that the grand privilege of perpetuating the church, by 
the continuation of the ministry, belonged not to presbyters, but 
bishops. ' What does a bishop, which a presbyter may not do, 
(preach, baptize, administer the communion) 'with the exception 
of ordination.' s Now I pause to ask any reasonable or candid 
man, whether such passages as these do not prove that this 
father, held substantially all the views respecting episcopacy, — 
the apostolicity of its origin, the exclusiveness of its powers, the 
peculiarity of its functions — which are embraced by an episcopa- 
lian of the present day. Our opponents may bring forward as 
many passages as they please from his pages, expressive of his 
impatience of episcopal control, his dislike of prelatical assump- 
tions ; but unless they mean to misrepresent the author and 
mislead their readers, they will adduce likewise all those other 
numerous passages which prove that Jerome honoured and re- 
spected the mitre, while he disliked its wearers : they will tell 
the perusers of their pages, that this very witness could, by the 
indecency of insubordination to lawful authority, be roused to 
such a point of indignation, as thus to express himself re- 
specting a factious presbyter, ' 1 wonder that the holy bishop 
in whose diocese he is a presbyter, submits to his frenzy, and 
does not with his apostolic and iron rod crush such a worth- 
less vessel.' 4 I am aware that in his commentary on Titus he 
expresses himself to the effect that episcopacy sprang not so 
much from divine appointment, as from the custom of the 
church. But this in no degree conflicts with our views. For 
in that very passage, while he makes the episcopal institution to 
spring out from the equality-generated strifes at Corinth, he 
makes the institutors of it to be the apostles, and represents the 

1 Epis. ad Nepot torn. iv. p. 261. episcopus, quod presbyter non facial — 

9 4 Eeclesiae salus in summi sacerdotis Ep. ad Evang. torn. iv. pars 2, 803. 

dignitate pendet, cui si non exors quaedam 4 * Miror sanctum episcopum, in cujus 

et ab omnibus eminens detur potestas, tot parocbia esse presbyter dicitur, acquiescere 

in ecclesiis efficientur sebismata, quot sa- rarori ejus ; et non virga apostolica virga- 

cerdotes. — Adv. Lucif. torn. iv. pars 2, 295. que ferrea confringere vas inutile.* — Ad 

3 Quid enim facit, excepta ordinatione, It i par. torn. iv. pars 2, p. 279. 
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'common council of presbyters ' as somewhat like the council of 
Israel iu the wilderness, consisting of the seventy whom Moses 
associated with himself in the government. 1 For my own part, 
admitting the apostles to have been iuspired, I cannot draw a diffe- 
rence between divine and apostolic right. If our opponents will 
grant what Jerome does,— and it can be shewn though at the ex- 
pense of that author's consistency that he grants even more than 
this — that episcopacy is an apostolic institution , established by our 
Lord's inspired and duly commissioned followers, and by them 
settled in various districts, — and that, because it was the only 
method for preserving the church from being rent by schisms, — 
we shall be perfectly satisfied with their admissions, and shall 
put it to them to explain, how they can venture to denounce, 
to malign and to reject it. And if they will not grant thus 
much, then have they no right whatever to plant their foot upon 
the tomes of the presbyter of Bethlehem. 

2. The next writer of the fourth age, to whom we shall turn is 
the venerable Bishop of Constantinople. Were Chrysostom 
upon earth, he would marvel much to find himself cited as an 
evidence in favour of presbytery. I shall in the first place 
examine the only passage from his writings adduced by the 
learned pleaders, under the head ' antiquity favourable to pres- 
bytery.' 2 ' Between the bishop and presbyter, there is little or 
no difference, and what the apostle had ascribed to the bishop, 
the same also is proper to the presbyter, since to the presbyter 
also the care of the church is committed.' And upon this 
quotation, the pleaders made this observation, 'this eloquent 
divine virtually pronounces prelacy to bo an unscriptural inno- 
vation.' The first complaint I have to make against the intro- 
duction of this quotation is this, that it is dishonestly given. The 
clause explanatory of Chrysostom 's admission is carefully omitted, 
and words are introduced which exist not in the original. 
Chrysostom says, ' there is not much space between them (pres- 
byters) and bishops,' which the accurate pleaders have rendered 
' there is little or no difference between the bishop or presbyter.' 
The passage fairly given, is this, ' After he (Paulj liad spoken 
concerning bishops and described their character*, and indicated 
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what they should hold, what avoid, passing over the order of pres- 
byters, he goes on to deacons. Why ? because there is not much 
between them and bishops, for they have also received the right 
of teaching and a rule in the church ; and what things he says re- 
specting bishops, these also are applicable to presbyters ; for in 
ordination alone do they excel them, and in this only do they 
seem to be superior to them.' 1 Now let it be observed, (1) that 
Chrysostom holds that every thing which St. Paul says in the 
first paragraph of this chapter, he says respecting bishops, 
bishops in the prelatic sense of the word ; (2) that he mentions 
the three orders, — viz, of bishops treated of, presbyters passed 
over without comment, and deacons about to be spoken of; (3) 
that ha asserts, that while there are many things common to the 
presbyterate and the episcopate, (two of which, teaching and 
ruling, he mentions) there is one the presbyter cannot do, one 
thing which is exclusively an episcopal function, viz. ordination ; 
and (4) that all these points are found by Cbrysostom in the 
word of God itself. It is true that the candid pleaders have 
left out the clause respecting this episcopal prerogative, as well 
as the explanatory clause of the quotation, but this constitutes 
no reason why we should do the father an equal injustice. It is 
now left to the candid to say whether this quotation should 
have been brought forward as it has been by our opponents, and 
to the discriminating to say, whether it should have been 
brought forward by them at all. We are told indeed that it 
demonstrates that Chrysostom was of opinion, that prelacy was 
an unscriptural innovation. Is this so? Is this the fact? Is 
this (for we must speak it) the truth ? The holding of three 
distinct orders, the finding the first of them, as well as the 
othe&s, in the scriptures, the assertion that presbyters could not, 
and prelates could, ordain, — is this to hold the opinion attri- 
buted to him by the pleaders ? If the views advanced in this 
passage make Chrysostom a supporter of presbytery, I trust 
oar opponents will often cite him to bear witness. And as 
they have made him their witness, I shall hold them bound to 

1 AiaX&yofA€VOS vtpl £iriffK6irwv f nhi jc&t irpotrraciav r%s Ik Koalas' jccki & irepl 

X*f*ucrnpbras lum&s «At &rcW rba piv bnaiciitMV elire, raura tc&i npecfivrtpots 

<X«»% rivtev & iarex&ria* XP^1> fch rb r$>v apfx&rru. rfj yhp xciporoWa pjtvr\ fawpjBc- 

*f*<r0uT^p*y rdypa &4*2f, c/r robs bUcucS- fltfyeacri, icbi ro£r» fx6vov Zqkqwi *\(<tv*k- 

povs fierew4)&r)o*. rl miiroT§; Sti ov-koKv rttv robs irpeafivrdpovs.* — In 1 Tim. iii. 1. 

irfcrov h.vr<jov tdu rwv eiritricojcw* k&i ykp Horn. xi. torn. xi. 604. 
Kai &vt6i ZiZa(TKa\iav uv\v bvaHeZvy pivot, 
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abide by Iris testimony when we come to consider the validity 
of all ordinations which arc not episcopal. I shall not however 
content myself at present with a solitary passage, but shall by 
the adduction of several, exhibit the real opinions of the Con- 
stant nopoli tan prelate. It is his judgment, as we have seen, 
that ordination is an act sacredly episcopal. I shall confirm the 
passage which asserts this, by others : speaking of the former 
indiscriminate use of clerical titles, he observes, ' Paul writing 
to Timolhy says, " fulfil thy deaconship," that is thy ministry, 
when yet he was a bhhop; which appears from these words 
written to the same, " Lay hands suddenly on no man." And 
again, — "which is given thee with the laving on of the hands of 
the presbytery, "for presbyters could not ordain a bishop.'"' 
Again, in the same homily, he remarks upon the words, " with 
the bishops and deacons," — ' what is this, were there many 
bishops in one city? Surely not. But he calls the presbyters 
by that name. For their names were as yet common, and even 
a bishop himself is called a deacon. Therefore writing to 
Timothy he says, Fulfil thy deaconship. But as time advanced, 
to every one Ms own proper tiame wan t/iven, so that this person 
was called bishop, that presbyter.' 2 From this latter passage 
it is evident that Chrysostom considered offices or orders from 
the very first (even when Paul wrote his Epistle to the Philip- 
pians) to have been distinct, though their nomenclature was not 
yet settled. And while the passage shews this, it shews at the 
same time the emptiness of that argument to which our oppo- 
nents are so much disposed to cling, viz. that because there was 
a community in names, there was therefore identity in offices. 
To these proofs, I have but to add that the opinion which 
Chrysostom held, that the persons mentioned in the Epistle to 
Titus under the term ' bishops,' and under the same name in 
the account of the conference between Paul and the overseers at 
Miletus, were bishops in the peculiar and ecclesiastical sense 
of the word, proves that he considered episcopacy in that same 
signification, to have been from the beginning. 
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3. Our next witness of tbis age is the celebrated Athanasius. 
It is unnecessary to introduce his testimony by allusion to his cha- 
racter or history. A man so identified with the uncompromising 
.defence of the most cardinal doctrine of the Christian faith, and 
so much the object of the admiring notice even of the infidel, 
needs no introduction. In that eloquent address to his brother 
bishop, Dracontius, in which he implores him not to leave his 
post in the hour of difficulty and danger, he finds himself led 
to speak of the dignity of the office which he held. ' If the 
arrangements of the church do not please you, and you 
conceive that the discharge of the episcopal office brings with 
it no reward, you make yourself a despiser of the Saviour who 
instituted it. For those things which the Lord by his apostles 
formed, these are good and lasting.' And so strongly is this 
author of opinion that the stability of the church depends upon 
the perpetuation of the episcopal order, that he adds, ' If all 
had been of the same mind as those who counsel you, how 
should you have been a Christian, there being no bishops. And 
if after our times, the same opinion should be embraced, how 
shall the churches be able to stand. 9 1 Again, speaking of the 
Holy Spirit, as manifested in the gifts and graces poured out 
upon the early church, he exclaims, ' the spirit bloweth where 
he listeth ; for by his own inherent power He fills the prophets, 
and chooses and directs apostles, and constitutes bishops as we 
read in the Acts of the apostles. 9 * In both these passages, the 
divine origin of episcopacy is maintained ; in the first, as the 
ordinance of Christ ; in the second, as the institution of the 
Spirit. And let it be observed that there is no room here for 
die unworthy cavil that Athanasius intended bishops in the 
congregational sense. Throughout his writings there is nothing 
which can justify such a notion. The orders of bishops, priests, 
and deacons are kept broadly separate from each other. Thus, 
he complains, ' that Eustathius, the Bishop of Antioch, being 
unjustly condemned on account of his opposition to Arianism 
was driven into banishment with a multitude both of presbyters 
and deacons.' s But on this evidence it is unnecessary to dwell. 
We shall have occasion to recur to Athanasius in another part 
of this volume, and shall shew that he held that ordinations per- 

1 Ad Dracontiam. — Tom. i. p 955. 8 Ad solit. vitam agentes Epis. — Tom. i. 

1 De ArianA et Cath. Confes.— Tom. ii. p. 575. p. 812. 
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formed by presbyters, were invalid on the ground that the 
ordainers were not bishops. 

4, We shall nest consult the pages of Augustin. The pleaders 
for presbytery conceive that they are entitled to place this dis- t 
tinguished father in the circle of their witnesses. On wliat 
slight ground they rest this conception, shall be immediately 
demonstrated. They have not done this father the justice of 
eiting at such length from his writings as to allow him the 
opportunity of fully expressing his opinions. 1 may go a step 
farther, and say, that professing to quote from him, they have 
not allowed him to speak at all. The passage they have put 
into his lips is the following, ' the Apostle Paul proves that he 
understood a presbyter to be a bishop ; when he ordained 
Timothy a presbyter, he instructs him what kind of person he 
ought to create a bishop, for what is a bishop except the first 
presbyter, that is the chief priest ? in fine, he calls his co-priests 
not otherwise than his co-presbyters.' ' 

It is somewh.it suspicious that when the pleaders had the 
eleven folio tomes of Augustin to select from, they should have 
confined their proofs to a solitary passage. And still more sus- 
picious is it, that that passage, which stands before us in this 
state of insulation, as though it could not dare to claim kindred 
with aught derived from the bishop of Hippo, should actually be 
found to be not Augustin's at all. It is taken from a tract 
bound up with his works, but upon all sides admitted to be 
causelessly attributed to him. The Benedictine editors charac- 
terise it as ' falsely ascribed to him ;' e and even the edition from 
which the pleaders have taken it has entered its broad protest 
against its pretensions. We shall therefore be held excused 
from entering upon the examination of a proof which is entitled 
to no consideration, and shall merely observe, that surely it is 
somewhat rash to say that ' Augustin recognized the right of a 
presbyter to ordain a bishop,' on the strength of a single sen- 
tence, taken out of some thousands of pages, and that sentence 
stamped by Erasmus himself as spurious. 3 

'Plea, p. 268. the tract in question. His 'Censura,* 

* ' Ipai olim falsi nscriptoi.' tWmh nrint*d nt tho v*rv mmmwif™™! 
1 The edition from which the passage ii 
the plea is taken (identified as it is hj 

correspondence of volume, page and mar- remains tor rejecting tne 

ginal letter,) if tlif iln-il edited by J\ra«- adds : 'Satis deinonstratn 

mus. It may In' wititfactory tnthe pleaders nulla us parte Anpintini i: 

"i have the opinion ill' ihiit vluifar upon homintB.' — Tom. iv. p. ''•'»' 
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We shall now do for St. Augustin what the pleaders will not 
do — we shall allow him to speak for himself; and after audience 
of his opinions we shall be the better able to determine, whether 
.we be not justified in claiming him among the supporters of 
episcopacy. The following passage is taken from an epistle 
written by him to a class of idolaters, for the purpose of gaining 
them over to Christianity : — * You see many cut off from the 
root of the Christian society (which by sure propagation is 
spread throughout all the world, by means of the apostolic sees 
and the succession of bishops), boasting, under a nominal Chris- 
tianity of the shadow of their original, like sapless twigs, &c.' l 
Again, in his second book against Petilianus, an heretical bishop 
of his times, he says : — * But if throughout the whole world 
these were such as you vainly condemn, what make you of the 
see of Rome once held by Peter, now by Anastasius ; or of the 
church of Jerusalem, where James once had his seat, and which 
John now holds ; churches with which we are bound in Catholic 
unity, and from which, in unprincipled frenzy, you have sepa- 
rated yourselves V * Again, in his celebrated work, * De Civi- 
tate Dei/ we may remark how he distinguishes the position of 
bishops from that of all the other clergy. Commenting on the 
text, " I saw thrones, and those that sat upon them," &c, he ob- 
serves, ' I do not think this is said of the last judgment, but 
the seats of prelates and prelates themselves, by whom the 
church is now governed, are to be understood. As for the 
judgment given, none can be better taken than that which is 
said, " Whatsoever ye shall bind on earth shall be bound in 
heaven." ' s Again, in his Exposition on the 44th Psalm, 
upon the verse, " Instead of thy fathers, thou shalt have chil- 
dren," he makes this remark : — ' The fathers sent forth are the 
apostles. In place of apostles sons are born to thee ; bishops 
are constituted. For the bishops of the present day, who are 
throughout the entire world, whence sprang they ? x The church 
herself calls them fathers ; she begot them, and she hath placed 



1 Videtis certe multos prsecisos a radice * Cont. lit Petil. torn. ix. p. 254. For 

Christians societatia, quae per sedes aposto- original, see p. 92. 

lices et successiones episcoporum certa per * ' Non hoc putandum est de ultimo 

orbam propagatione diffunditur, de sola judicio dici: sea sedes praepositorum et 

ariginis figura, sub Christiano nomine, ipsi propositi intelligent sunt, per quos 

quasi arescentia sarmenta.* — Epis. (232) ecclesia nunc gubernatur, &c.' — De Civ. 

ad Madaur. torn. ii. p. 643. Dei. lib. xx. torn. vii. p. 586. 
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them in the seats of their fathers.' * It is unnecessary to add 
to these quotations. If I mistake not the import of language, 
they pronounce episcopacy to be, in the judgment of Augustin, 
an institution which so elevates the holder of its sacred office, 
as to make him a prince in the spiritual realm of the Saviour, 
and which can trace its origin, not to conventional arrangements 
of the second century, but to the acts of apostles who trans- 
mitted their functions along with their sees to bishops, their 
legitimate successors. 

5. We turn now to Theodoret. The following passage is ad- 
duced by the pleaders for presbytery, as confirmatory of their 
views, and as one of the proofs from antiquity which vindicate the 
conclusion, that " the system of diocesan episcopacy is weighed 
in the balance, and found wanting." This is a strong affirma- 
tion, and one which requires equally strong corroboration. 
Does the passage selected from the pages of this early commen- 
tator yield it ? A perusal and an examination of it will deter- 
mine. ' The apostles call a presbyter a bishop, as we shewed 
when we expounded the epistle to the Philippians, which may 
be also learned from this place; (1 Tim. iii. 1.) for after the 
precepts proper to bishops, he describes the things which agree 
to deacons [passing over presbyters.] 2 But, as I said, of old 
they called the same men both bishops and presbyters.' And 
to this quotation is appended the remark, ' This testimony is 
sufficiently explicit.' s 

It is painful to be compelled to expose literary dishonesty, 
peculiarly so when the delinquents are public inculcators of 
truth. The quotation is not ' sufficiently explicit,' because it 
misrepresents the obvious meaning of the author. I have 
already canvassed that section of the Presbyterian argument 
which represents a community of names as indicative of an iden- 
tity of offices, and dissected the sophism whereof it is composed. 
And therefore, I need not to restate that dissection here. But, 
although at the expence of repetition, 1 shall shew the true 
meaning of Theodoret by continuing the quotation, which has 
been shorn — why, I dare not venture to conjecture, — of its just 

1 ' Patres missi sunt apostoli, pro apos- patrum.' — Enar. in Psalmum xli v. torn. iy. 

tolis filii nati sunt tibi, constituti sunt p. 398. 

episcopi. Hodie enim episcopi, qui sunt * These words included in brackets are 

per totum mundum, unde nati sunt ? Ipsa not given in the quotation as cited by the 

ecclesia patres illos appellat, ipsa iflos pleaders, 

genuit, et ipsa illos constituit in sedibus 3 Plea, pp. 268, 272. 
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proportions. The author goes on immediately to say, ' But 
those who are now called bishops they then named apostles. 
But in process of time they left the name of apostle to those 
who strictly were apostles, and gave the name of bishops to those 
originally called apostles/ l It is entirely unnecessary to ask 
why this portion, this very essential portion of the quotation 
was kept back, and it is as unnecessary to utter a syllable of 
remark on the totally different complexion which its introduc- 
tion gives to this passage of the author. It is enough simply to 
observe that the passage, so far from aiding our opponents, is on 
our side. It asserts the existence of three orders in times apos- 
tolic, — deacons, presbyters (then called congregationally, bishops), 
and apostles ; this latter title not being confined to the twelve, 
bat conferred, as Theodoret witnesses, on all who united with 
the original apostles in the labour and responsibility of super- 
intending the church of God. 

We may however confirm this passage, self-evident though it 
be, by others. Theodoret has referred to it in his observations on 
the Epistle to the Philippians. What are his remarks there ? 
He is shewing that the persons bearing the title of bishop in the 
address of that epistle must be understood to be presbyters, and 
adds, 'he joins deacons with bishops, making no mention of 
presbyters. Were it otherwise, it would not be possible that 
a plurality of bishops (i.e. in the strict sense) should rule in one 
city, so that it is clear that those he names bishops were presby- 
ters. But in this same epistle, he calls the blessed Epaphro- 
ditus their apostle, for, says he, " your apostle, the helper of 
my need ; " plainly then he teaches, that having the title of 
apostle, he was entrusted with the episcopal office.' s This pas- 
sage, be it observed, fixes episcopacy in the church of Philippi, 
in the days of St. Paul, and previous to the writing of the 
epistle to that church. And therefore such a passage, while it 
exposes the folly of presbyterians in venturing to appeal to its 
author, stands as a decisive witness upon our side both as to 
the question of imparity in days apostolic, and as to the aposto- 
Hcity of Episcopacy. 3 

6. I feel it unnecessary to burden this line of proof by the 
addition of more evidence connected with this period ; and shall 

1 In 1. Epis. ad Tim. cap. iii. 1. torn. * In Phil. cap. i. torn. iii. p. 445. 
"i. p. 652. For original, see p. 26. 3 Vide in 45 Psalm, torn. i. 896. 
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therefore pass on to the writers of the century second from the 
apostolic. The first writer of this age whom we shall consult 
is the celebrated Origen, the pupil of Clement of Alexandria, 
who himself was but one degree removed from the apostles. 
In his Homilies on St. Luke, this author brings forward several 
texts bearing upon the second marriages of presbyters and dea- 
cons, and also of bishops, as contradistinguished from the other 
orders ; thereby testifying to the system of imparity being exis- 
tent in his times. And in his Homilies on St. Matthew he 
enters into a description of the character which bishops ought to 
sustain, ' not quarrelsome, not strikers, but meek and of gentle 
conduct — as stewards whom the Lord hath set over his family/ l 
Again, in his thirteenth Homily on St. Luke, there is a remark- 
able passage, in which he states his singular opinion, that every 
church had a guardian angel attached to it, and which at the 
same time proves that he held episcopacy to be of God. * I£' 
he says, ' it be expedient boldly to utter the sense of scripture, 
in every church there are two bishops, one visible, one invisible, 
the one open to the eye of the flesh, the other to this sense.' * 
And all suspicion as to episcopacy being the church constitution 
in the times of Origen, and having been so long previous to 
them, must be removed by an incidental remark made by him in 
the interpretation of the word ^ofytevo* (the ruler), ' for so,' adds 
this author, ' I think he was called who is now called in the 
churches bishop, as being one who ministered to ministers.' * 

Now it will be perceived, that in all these passages this au- 
thor asserts the two principal features of the ministry of the 
episcopal churches, its imparity and its episcopacy. But we' 
can appeal to other passages besides these in proof of this. Thus 
in his 20th Homily on St. Luke's gospel, written (as it appears) 
previous to his ordination, he says, ' If Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God, be subject to Joseph and Mary, shall not I be subject to 
the bishop, who is of God ordained to be my teacher ; and shall 
I not be subject to the presbyter, who, by the divine vouchsafe- 
ment, is placed over me.' It can be no sufficient reply to this 
quotation to say, that Origen held the presbyterate of divine 
appointment as well as the episcopate. That question I shall 

1 In Matt. torn. iii. p-878. getv rov KaKovfitvov iv rats &icAipriats 

2 In Lucam. Hom.xiii. torn. iii. p.927. iitivKowov 6>s 6 rots irm}perovn*voi$ iia- 

3 ' 6 Vk rjyovfxtvos, — tivrw 5< di/icu ovo/xd- kov6vh*vqs,* — Tom, iii. p. 723. 
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not dispute. Our complaint against Presbyterianism is, not that 
it makes the office of the presbyter of divine appointment, but 
that raising that order out of the place wherein God fixed it, 
it makes it to assume privileges and offices for which it has no 
warrant in the Bible, and to intrude upon the rights of another 
order which (as we conceive) are peculiar to it, by divine charter. 
Again, mentioning the duties incumbent upon different classes 
of Christians, Origen makes this statement : ' Besides these 
usual debts, there is a debt peculiar to widows maintained by the 
church, a debt peculiar to deacons and another to presbyters. 
But of all these peculiar debts, that due by the bishop is the 
greatest. It is exacted by the Saviour of the church, and se- 
verely must the bishop suffer for it, if it be not paid.' 1 These 
quotations are, I conceive, conclusive of the state of the church 
in the days of Origen, and of his own individual opinion respect- 
ing the scripturality of its polity. 2 

7. We shall now turn to the works of Cyprian, an authority 
peculiarly competent to bear witness in this controversy, on 
account of the prominent part he bore in the ecclesiastical trans- 
actions of the middle period of the third century, and his con- 
nection with the opinions of the second through his gifted pre- 
ceptor Tertullian. That the distinction of orders, and the 
subordination implied in distinction existed in his day, no man 
will, of course venture to deny. To do so would be to assert 
the non-existence of those almost countless epistles written by 
him to the bishops, the presbyters and deacons cotemporaneous 
with himself, and written (some of them) with the special de- 
sign of urging bishops to maintain their authority, and the subor- 
dinate clergy to respect it. On this point, therefore, it is un- 
necessary to dwell. With all their rashness, our opponents will 
not venture to hold controversy upon it, and therefore they 
shelter themselves against the tremendous power of the evi- 
dence of this father under the wretched evasion, that the bishop 
of Cyprian's days was a very different officer from a modern 
prelate. 3 I am ready to maintain contest with them on this 

1 ' xwpb 8i rSvrwv Kado\iK(Dr4pwv ikSiK0v/x4vri «I p)) aro&SSrw.' — Lib. de 

trrwv, ivri nt x^pay *povovfi4vris birb Orat. sect. 28. 

t^i *KK\r}(rias o$€iA^, kZu 4r4pa Ziok6vov, a g^e ^ M ^ igaian^ Horn. vi. In Matt. 

tii J&Wri *p*ff&vr4pov tchi lirifficSicov $k cap. 19. 

&$ftAJJr fiapvrdrr} iffrl, &.trourovfx4trn fab 3 pi ea> p. 205. 
rov rrjs SAtjs lKK\ij<rias Zwrrjpos, «ot 
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head, and think it will appear from the quotations I shall bring 
forward, that Cyprian and his contemporaries concur in all the 
views respecting episcopacy maintained in this volume, and pro* 
test, in language perfectly unequivocal, against the notions ad- 
vanced by our antagonists. 

I shall first shew that the bishop of the Cyprianic age was not 
a mere minister having congregational charge or oversight, but, 
what we understand by the word, a superior officer of the church, 
having authority over as many congregations as there were 
parishes or districts in his diocese, and having a real controul 
over all the ministers located within it- To prove this, it must 
be recollected, that there was a large number of presbyter* 
belonging to the church of Carthage — a fact utterly irreconcile* 
able with the notion of there being but a single congregation 
there. This will at once appear from the citation of a few pas- 
sages from the epistles addressed by Cyprian to the presbyters 
during the period of his banishment from Carthage. In the 
fifth epistle, addressed to his presbyters and deacons, he affec- 
tionately commends to their care those who had been thrown 
into prison for the truth's sake. ' Our brethren,' he says, 
' should not crowd together in companies on this occasion, lest 
jealousies should be thereby excited, and entrance be denied, 
and we lose all through our imprudent eagerness. Therefore 
provide, that the presbyters who celebrate the communion witk 
these confessors may severally take their turn, each attended by a 
deacon.' 1 Again, in the fourteenth epistle addressed likewise to his 
presbyters and deacons, he laments ' that the present calamity, 
which had crushed so many of his people, had made this addi- 
tion to his sorrows, that it had torn away a portion of his clergy 
from him.' 2 And again, in his fortieth epistle, he acquaints his 
clergy that he had received divine admonition to add the pres- 
byter Numidicus to the number of the Carthagenian presby- 
ters ; and adds, ' that it was the Lord's pleasure to join him to 
his clergy, and adorn the circle of their presbytery thinned by 
the lapse of some.' 3 These passages sufficiently prove, that in 

1 ( Tamen caute hoc, et non glomeratim, que addidit nostris doloribuB cunralum, lit 

nee per multitudinem simul junctam puto etiam cleri portionem sua strage perotringe- 

esse faciendum. Consulite ergo,ut presbyteri ret/ — Epis. xiv. p, 31. 

quoque qui illic apud confessores offerunt, s ' Ut Numidicus presbyter adscribitur 

singuli cum singulis diaconis per vices al- presbyteroram Carthageniensium numero,' 

tenient.'— Epis. v. p. 11. &c. — Epis. xl. p. 78. 
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the church of Carthage there was a plurality of presbyters, and 
that Cyprian occupied a position in regard to them which justi- 
fied his using the tone of direction towards them. 

Now let us advance a step farther, and ascertain whether 
Cyprian exercised or claimed any such government over these 
presbyters as proves his prelatical relation towards them. In 
his fifteenth epistle he condemns strongly the conduct of some 
of his presbyters, who had restored the lapsed to communion 
without requiring a sufficient trial of the sincerity of their re- 
pentance; and remarks, that ' they had acted without regard to 
their duty to God, or respect to him as their bishop ; that all 
letters petitioning for restoration to church privileges ought to 
have been sent to him.' l In his sixteenth epistle he uses lan- 
guage still more determinate, informing ' those rash, incau* 
tious, and arrogant presbyters, that if they persevered in their 
course he should use the admonition which God allowed him to 
use, and inhibit them from religious offices.' 2 And in his thirty- 
fourth epistle he says, that * if any presumptuous or rash presbyter 
or deacon dared, without his judgment, to communicate with the 
lapsed, he should himself be banished from communion.' * And 
writing, in his fourteenth epistle, to his brethren the presbyters 
and deacons, after lamenting his unavoidable absence, he adds, 
' Relying on your love and duty, which I am well acquainted 
with, I exhort and command you by these letters, that for me ye 
discharge whatever duties the administration of religion may 
demand.' 4 

Now, I ask, is it possible for any person of common appre- 
hension to read such passages as these, and not feel that the 
individual writing them, and the persons to whom they were 
written, must have stood towards each other in the relation of 
the governor and the ruled, the superior and the subordinate. 
They are not the admonitions of a congregational overseer, for 
they are not addressed to the laity, but to the clergy ; and is 
the tone in which they are spoken, the language wherein 
couched, the mandates conveyed, such as a Presbyterian mi- 

1 ' Qui nee timorem Dei, nee episcopi nostris presbyteris vel diaconis, sive de 

honorem cogitantes,' &c. — p. 37. peregrims ausus fuerit anti sententiam nos- 

* ' Quoniam si ultra persevaverint — tram,' &c. — p. 68. 
otar ea admonitione qua me uti Dominus 4 Fretus ergo et dilectione et religione 

jubet, ut interim pronibeantur offeree.' — vestra, quam satis novi, his Uteris et hortor 

p. 38. et mando,' &c. — p. 31. 

3 Si quis immoderatus et praeccps sive de 
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nister would use towards his fellow-presbyters ? And yet we 
are told that we play with the word ' bishop/ and in reference 
to the times of Cyprian, use it without authority, in the mo- 
dern acceptation. If such instances as these do not prove 
that Cyprian was to the clergy of Carthage, not their equal but 
their ruler, I know not what signification language has* A man 
represented in all varieties of church history as the bishop or 
archbishop of Carthage — a large and important diocese of the 
ancient church — writes to the presbyters and deacons of a 
populous city, in the language of censure, rebuke, exhortatioa, 
command; and yet we are told that this individual is but a 
scriptural bishop, a congregational overseer. 

But before passing from this branch of our inquiry in the 
writings of Cyprian, it may be well to shew, that the theory 
we are combating is contradicted in those writings, not only 
inferentially but directly. Several of the epistles of Cyprian 
are addressed to Cornelius, the Bishop of Rome. Let us in- 
quire whether his episcopacy was of the Presbyterian character. 
In Cyprian's letter to Antonianus, he speaks thus of Cornelius : 
* I come now to speak of Cornelius our colleague, that you may 
know him truly, not by the falsehood of malignant detractors, 
but from the judgment of God who made him a bishop, and by 
the testimony of his brother bishops, whose entire number 
throughout the world cordially agree respecting him. He came 
not suddenly in the episcopal dignity, but passed through all the 
ecclesiastical offices, and having served the Lord acceptably in di- 
vine ministrations, ascended by all the steps to the sublimest point 
of the priesthood. 9 1 Does this, I demand, denote the congre- 
gational overseer, the ' scriptural bishop?' And if from this 
source we learn the ecclesiastical dignity of Cornelius, frpm the 
same we may learn the extent of the district over which the 
ministry of Cyprian ranged : — * My province is of wide extent : 
it has Numidia, and the two Mauritanias joining it.' * Is this, I 
again demand, the field of a congregational overseer ? 

So far we have seen the testimony which the writings of 
Cyprian bear to the existence, the nature, and the prorogatives 
of episcopacy in the third century. But we have, beside this, 
to ascertain what the views of that period were respecting the 

1 Epis. lv. p. 103. 2 Epis. xlviii. p. 71. 
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origin of this institution — to learn not only what it was when 
Cyprian wrote, but what he and his cotemporaries considered it 
to have been originally. A few quotations will enable us to de- 
termine that point. The following is from his letter to Floren- 
tius, who, having become a schismatic, conceived himself bound 
to question the propriety of Cyprian's conduct : — ' Thou 
makest thyself a judge of God and of Christ, who said to his 
apostles, and at the same time to all prelates who succeed the 
apostles by a vicarious ordination, " Whosesoover sins ye remit," 
&c, unless, truly, we stand pure in thy sight, and acquitted in 
thy judgment, for six years past my brethren have had no 
bishop, the flock no pastor, the people no prelate, the church 
no governor, Christ no officer, God no minister.' 1 In this we 
have episcopacy from God, bishops the successors of the apos- 
tles. Again : — ' The power of remitting sins was granted to 
the apostles, and to those churches which they, when sent out 
by Christ, founded, and to those bishops who succeeded them in 
a due and regular course of vicarious ordination' * And again : 
' When our Lord, whose precepts we ought to revere and ob- 
serve, was arranging the honour of bishops and the regimen of 
his church, he said in the gospel to Peter, " Upon this rock," 
&c Thence, by Mages of times and successions, the ordina- 
tion of bishops and the regimen of the church run down, so that 
the church is constituted on the bishops, and every act of the 
church conducted by those her prelates.' s Again, in a letter of 
Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea, to Cyprian, we meet with this 
sentence : — ' The power of remitting sins was granted to the 
apostles, and to those churches which they, when sent out by 
Christ, formed, and to bishops who succeeded them by vicarious 
Drdination.' 

On these quotations, observations are unnecessary. They 
assert in the strongest and most intelligible manner the very 
opinions for which episcopalians at the present day contend — 
the peculiar functions and rights of episcopacy, the divinity of 
its origin, its lodgment by Christ in the hands of his apostles, 
its transmission from them to their prelatical successors. They 
bear out to the letter the position I ventured to take up, that 
the fathers of this age would be found warm supporters of our 

1 Epis. bcvi. p. 167. 3 Epis. xxxiii. p. 66. 

8 Epis. Firmfl. lxxv. p. 225. • * EpiB. lxxv. p. 225. 
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system ; and they furnish ground to men of sense and reflection 
to inquire, under what spirit of infatuation could Presbyterian 
advocates have ventured to appeal to such authors as Origen, 
Cyprian, and Firmilian ? 

8. Having thus ascertained the views of the church in the third 
century, .we are at liberty to consult the pages of those writers 
who adorned the Christian literature of the second. The first 
author of this age to whom I shall refer is Clement of Alexan- 
dria — an author instructed, as he himself tells us, by men 
* who preserved the true tradition of blessed doctrine directly 
from the apostles, as a child receives from a father.' J That thte 
orders of the ministry were distinct in his days, or, in other 
words, that parity was a thing then unknown in the church? 
may be easily gathered from his writings. He considers that 
the subordinations of the church are pictures of the harmonious 
inequalities of heaven : — ' These progressions of bishops, pres* 
byters and deacons in the church, are, as I think, imitations of 
the angelic glory.' 2 It will be observed that in this passage 
Clement not only states these orders to be distinct from each 
other — he had done that, if he had confined himself to a simple 
enumeration of them — but that he exhibits this inequality by the 
use of that peculiar word ' progressions,' or advancements. It is 
not in the singular but the plural number ; removing not merely 
the deacon from the presbyter, but the presbyter from the 
bishop ; so that in his time presbyter and bishop were not the 
same, for then how could there be between them room for a 
progression or promotion? Again, in another of his writings, 
after dwelling upon the duties of Christians generally, he ob- 
serves, ' there are thousand other precepts in the sacred books, 
reaching to men in particular relations ; some of which affect pres- 
byters, some bishops, some deacons, others widows.' 3 From this 
passage it will be seen that Clement not only considered that 
these three ministerial orders were distinct, but that "they 
were separate in duties ; and therefore, inasmuch as the precepts 
bearing upon the duties prescribed particularly to each were 
found in the sacred volume, the orders respecting which such 

1 Strom, lib. i. p. 322. 8 ' fivpiai 5^ $<rcu xnro&qKai els irpArwra 

* ' Mt Khi cu ivravda Karh r^v €Kk\t}- taXcirra ^lareivowrtu, kyycypcuparat raJr 

(riav wpoKoirctl, Iwuricfaruv, Trpeo&vrtptoV, fiifiKo)s reus bylais ; at n*v, irpco-fivrtpots, 

HuucSpwp, fupfipara, otfiai, ayyf\ucrjs a\ 5£ irurKovots, at 5^ tuuebrois, fcAAcu, 

8o|ijj/— Strom, lib. vi. p. 793. x ^p a u, , _ Psedag. lib. iii. cap. xii. p. 809. 
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rules were made must have been from the times in which the 
scriptures were composed. This traces imparity and episcopacy 
(in the mind of Clement) to apostolic days ; so that we have here 
a divine original for them both. Again, this author distinctly 
traces up the planting and the arrangement of churches in 
Proconsular Asia, and the location of bishops in them, to the 
Apostle John. Thus, ' the Apostle John returned from the 
Isle of Patmos to Ephesus, and, by command, went about the 
neighbouring nations, where he appointed bishops, where he 
regulated entire churches, where he set apart such for the clergy 
as were signified to him by the Spirit.' 1 On this quotation I 
shall make but a single reflection. It has been shewn by the 
passages cited above, that this author does not employ the term 
( bishop ' to describe the congregational overseer. That officer 
of the church he notes under the ordinary title of ' presbyter/ 
It follows then that the persons of this latter quotation, appointed 
by St. John in the Asiatic churches, were bishops in the re- 
stricted, prelatical sense of the word. And inasmuch as these 
were appointed by an apostle, we have diocesan episcopacy as 
an apostolic institution; and, inasmuch as these works were 
conducted under the direction of the Spirit, we have episcopacy 
sanctioned by God. 

9. Cotemporary, or nearly so, with Clement, was the elo- 
quent Tertullian ; one so distinguished for his talents and acquire- 
ments, that it has been said of him ' that he had drawn the 
whole circumference of history within his own breast.' 2 We 
shall discover, if I mistake not, no difference of opinion on the 
point we are examining between him and the other witnesses of 
his age. I shall appeal to but a very few of his statements. In 
his work, * De Baptismo,' he states, ' the right of conferring 
(baptism), the chief priest, — that is the bishop — possesses, then 
presbyters and deacons, yet not without the authority of the 
bishop, on account of the honour of the church, which being safe, 
peace is safe, otherwise even laymen have a right.' s I bring 

1 * kw6 tt)j Tldrfiov rrjs rhaov firrq\Q*v 9 Vincent. Lirinensis Commonit. 

M rfjp Eftaov, tanftt vapoKakoitixwos- » « Dandi quidem habet ju8 summus sa- 

tfe h7 rA vKvpiAxvp* T » y iBvwv, 8rov cerdos, qui est episcopus, dehinc presby- 

Mi' l-KLOKvtcovs Karwrrfowv, &xov & Z\as teri et diaconi, non tamen sine episcopi 

kutk^fflas &pp6auv, twov 5« K\rjpov, cva auctoritate, propter ecclesise honorem, quo 

riri*aK\np6<r»i' fooTOvIlvcviMTosffciuit' salvo, salva pax est.' De Bap. cap. xvii. 

i^nwn'.'— Quis dives salvetur. p. 959. P- 230, 
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not forward this quotation to prove the divine origin of epis- 
copacy, as the pleaders evasively pretend, but to prove that 
orders were distinct, and the prerogatives of the Episcopate 
recognized in the days of Tertullian. If I do not mis- 
understand the evidence of this writer, he deposes to these facts* 
1st, that in the close of the second century the bishop was 
known by the title of chief priest ; 2dly, that he was separate 
from presbyters and deacons ; and 3dly, that he was so far the 
source and centre of spiritual functions, that the inferior miniate* 
might not baptize without the license of the bishop. This is all, 
I admit, that the passage proves ; but surely that all is too much 
for presbytery. But inasmuch as the pleaders have expressed 
their disappointment 1 that the divine right of episcopacy ha* 
not been established from the pages of Tertullian, I am more 
than justified, I am bound to endeavour to remove that dis* 
appointment. We shall turn to his work on the ' Prescription 
of Heretics.' In this Tertullian is setting forth, in contrast, the 
vanity of the pretensions of heretics against the order of true 
Christian churches, and exclaims, ' Let them declare the original 
of their churches, let them exhibit the order of their bishops 
so running down from the beginning by successions, that their 
first bishop had one of the apostles or apostolic men for his 
ordainer and predecessor ; for in this manner it is that apostolic 
churches carry down their reckonings. As the church of Smyrna 
looks to Polycarp placed there by St. John ; as that of Rome, 
Clement ordained by Peter ; and so the rest exhibit whom they 
had, constituted in the episcopate by apostles, the off-shoots of 
the apostolic seed. Can the heretics frame aught such V * It 
is almost unfeeling towards the impugners of the divine right of 
episcopacy and the descendants of the innovators of the sixteenth 
century, to pause over a passage such as this, which shows 
diocesan episcopacy planted in several churches by apostolic 
wisdom, and which pronounces it a thing more than suspicious 
for a church to want an episcopal succession. But as the 
pleaders would not see the stringency of this testimony, I am 
compelled to extract the points from them. 3 It will then be 
observed in these quotations, that * the bishop ' of Tertullian is 

1 Plea, p. 362. hint that any difference that might have 

8 De Prescript Heret. c. 32. p. 213. existed in his time between bishops and 

3 l It might De enough to say in reply presbyters was by divine right.* — Plea, 

that Tertullian does not give the slightest p. 362. 
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clearly superior, both in rank and functions, to the presbyter ; 
that, in other words, he is a prelate ; 2dly, that bishops of this 
kind were placed in the churches of the apostolic times by the 
apostles themselves, or in other words, that diocesan episcopacy 
has the sanction of the apostles ; and 3dly, that the ministerial 
succession runs down from apostles through episcopal channels ; 
or in other words, that bishops are necessary for the preserva- 
tion of the succession. If apostles are admitted to have been 
inspired men, and to have been guided by the Spirit in those 
acts by which the Christian church was founded and established, 
I see not how we can avoid the conclusion that * whatever 
difference existed between bishops and presbyters in Tertullian's 
days, was by divine right.' If it were necessary to press the 
second of these deductions further, or to strengthen it by colla- 
teral evidence, it were most easy to do so. The voice of 
antiquity, of church history, declares the individuals mentioned 
by Tertullian to have been, in the ecclesiastical sense, the 
bishops of the churches to which he assigns them. To confirm 
the assertions of this father, we have but to return to Jerome, 
Iraeneus, and Ignatius. 

10. We shall pass on from this author to Irenaeus the martyr- 
bishop of Lyons. The very record of his life, irrespective of 
his writings, is a witness in our favour. St. Jerome tells us that 
1 Irenaeus, presbyter of Pothinus, the bishop who then governed 
the church of Lyons in France, upon the death of Pothinus 
(who was crowned with martyrdom in his ninetieth year), was 
advanced to his place.' 1 So that when this took place, the 
distinction between bishop and presbyter — a distinction marked 
by superiority on one side and subordination on the other— was 
fully recognized. But let us consult the evidence he has left 
behind him in his works. The fact which Tertullian has con- 
tented himself with stating, Irenaeus asserts in a form more de- 
tailed and circumstantial : — ' Polycarp was not only the pupil of 
the apostles, and lived with many who had seen our Lord, but also 
was by the apostles constituted bishop of the church of Smyrna, 
which is in Asia, whom we ourselves saw when we were young/ 2 
This quotation (which, it must be recollected, proceeded from 
one who was personally acquainted with the subject of it, and 

1 Catal. Scrip. Eoc. torn. iv. p. 104. * Adv. Heres. lib. iii. cap. 3. 
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which therefore forms evidence of a primary order) affirms the 
diocesan character of the episcopacy of Poly carp, and his appoint** 
ment to his office and sphere, by the apostles themselves ; and is 
of course a conclusive testimony not merely of the early existence, 
but of the apostolicity of episcopacy. I shall not pause to prove 
that the nature of the episcopacy of Polycarp was prelatical, 
and not congregational. Irenaeus, when he describes him; as 
Bishop of Smyrna, Tertullian and Jerome, when they repeat that 
statement, had evidently no meaning but one for the terms they 
employ. Nay, the very epistle of Polycarp himself to the 
church of Philippi bears evidence in its inscription to the fact 
that he was not a simple presbyter endued with congregational 
oversight ; ' Polycarp and the presbyters with him to the church 
of God at Philippi.' And as if to quell all objectional sur- 
mises upon the point to which be bears witness, Irenaeus tells 
us that ' all the churches which are in Asia bear witness to 
these things, and those who succeeded Polycarp, until this 
time.' * 

But this point, viz. the character of the episcopacy received 
by Polycarp from the apostles, must be regarded as fixed be- 
yond dispute, from the following passage of Irenaeus — a passage 
which not only shews the origin of the institution, but the un- 
broken regularity with which it was transmitted from generation 
to generation : ' All who desire to see the truth may perceive 
the apostolic tradition exhibited in the whole world. We can 
enumerate those who were by the apostles appointed bishops in 
the church and their successors, down to our own times, who 
have taught no such thing, neither knew any such thing as they 
(heretics) idly talk of. Since it would be tedious in a volume 
such as this to enumerate the succession of all the churches, by 
pointing out the tradition and the faith of the greatest, most 
ancient and most generally known church, which was founded 
and arranged at Rome by the two glorious apostles, Paul and 
Peter — a tradition received by it from the apostles, and a faith 
announced to the world, and coming down to these times by the 
succession of bishops, we can confound all who/ &c. 2 In elu- 

1 ' Et testimonium his perhibent quae siis, et successores eorum usque ad nos, qui 

sunt in Asia ecclesise omnes, et qui usque nihil tale docuerunt, neque cognoverunt 

adhuc successerunt Polycarpo.' — Adv. Her. quale ab bis deliraetur — Sed quomam valde 

lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 203. # longum est in hoc tali volumine ecclesiarum 

9 ( Habemus enumerare eos qui ab apos- enumerare successiones.' &c. Adv. Her. lib. 

tolis instituti sunt episcopi in eccle- iii. cap. 3. pp. 200, 202. 
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delation of this idea, Irena&us goes on to state the episcopal suc- 
cession of the church of Rome. * The blessed apostles, founding 
and establishing this church, gave the episcopate to Linus, to 
him succeeded Anacletus, after him in the third place from the 
apostles, Clement obtained the bishopric — now in the twelfth 
place from apostles, Eleutherius has the see.' l In this very re- 
markable passage it will be seen that Irenseus not only affirms 
a regular and well-noted succession, reckoned not through the 
presbyterial, but the episcopal links, but also represents episco- 
pacy in the persons of Linus and Clement, (characters of scripture) 
as the same thing as episcopacy in the person of Eleutherius, a co- 
temporary of his own. It is surely impossible here to avoid the 
conclusion, that episcopacy, in its restricted and appropriate 
sense, (comprehending the superiority, the prerogatives, the 
distinctive marks which separated it from presbyters,) was con- 
sidered in the second century an institution of the apostles. 

11. This witness has drawn us almost within view of the apos- 
tolic age. In hearkening to his words, we almost feel as though 
we were listening to the echo of an apostolic voice. But we 
shall diminish our distance from the age of inspiration still 
more, and as we approach the fountain-head of the stream, main- 
taining still our point, we shall compel our reluctant adversaries 
to move with us, till we place them in the presence of the 
church's first prelates, the bishops who owed their consecration 
to the hand of the Lord Jesus Christ. The link between Ire- 
nseus and the apostles or apostolic men is Ignatius, the cele- 
brated bishop of Antioch, a man * cotemporary with some of the 
apostles and intimately acquainted with their doctrine.' 2 I 
shall not at present enter upon the subject of the impossibility 
of such a man being ignorant of the mind of the parents of the 
church upon the important point of ecclesiastical polity, or of the 
utter improbability of his wilfully encroaching upon, and revers- 
ing the principles laid down by the apostles. His opportunities 
are our security against the first supposition, his character against 
the second. A daring innovator upon the constitution of the 
church would scarcely have been the object of veneration to the 
churches of his day, which Ignatius unquestionably was, or the 
subject of the splendid eulogy of Chrysostom. A man who 

1 Adv. Heres. lib, iii. cap. 3. 2 Chrysos. Horn, in Ignatium, torn. ii. 593. 
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had selfishly absorbed into his own office the rights of his pres- 
byters would hardly have enjoyed the respectful notice of Je- 
rome. 1 Neither shall I interrupt the course of our argument 
by pausing upon the question of the genuineness of the writings 
attributed to this father, as this would be to convert an enquiry 
concerning episcopacy into a critical literary disquisition. Our 
business lies with ascertaining whether the opinions of the year 
106 (collected from writings whose authority we admit for rea- 
sons stated below 2 ) coincide with those we have had already in 
review before us. 

We find, then, maintained by Ignatius (and that in passages 
so numerous as almost to defy selection) the distinction of the 
three orders. Thus, in his letter to the Smyrneans, ' Do all of 
you follow the bishop, as Christ did his Father, and the presby* 
tery as the apostles, and reverence the deacons as the commands 
of God. Without the bishop let no one do any of those things 
fitting to be done in the church.' 3 Again, 'I salute your 
worthy bishop, your venerable presbytery, and the deacons, my 
fellow-servants.' 4 Again, c Since we have been considered 
worthy to see you by Damas, your very worthy bishop, and 
Bassus and Apollonius, your worthy presbyters, and Sotio, my 
fellow-servant the deacon,' &c. 5 Such quotations as these it is 
needless to pursue farther. It will be perceived that they not 



1 4 Tanti viri fecimus mentionem.' — 
Catal. Scrip. Ecc. torn. iv. p. 108. 

a It may be assumed that those writings 
are genuine which have passed under the 
scrutiny and received the imprimatur of 
such men as Usher, Vossius, Grotius, 
Cave, Archbishop Wake, Le Clerc, Bishop 
Hall, and Grabe ; and which have enjoyed 
the defence (and that to the silencing of 
all learned objectors) of Pearson and Ham- 
mond. Mosheim admits that ( few would 
have interested themselves much respect- 
ing the question of the genuineness of the 
epistles of Ignatius, had they not been 
found to favour the cause of those who 
contend for the divine origin and great 
antiquity of episcopal government/ (De 
rebus Christianorum, torn. i. 275.) The dis- 
senting Lardner, a most competent critic, 
acknowledges that ' he cannot affirm that 
there is in them any considerable corrup- 
tions or alterations.' (Cred. of Gospel His- 
tory.) It is observed by Grotius, in a 
letter to Vossius, * that the epistles of Ig- 
natius, which his son brought out of Italy, 
pure from all those things which the learned 



have hitherto suspected, Blondel will not 
admit, because they afford a clear testimony 
to the antiquity of episcopacy.' It is from 
this edition, published from the Medicean 
MS. by the learned Sir Thomas Smith, 
that the quotations following are taken. I 
shall only further observe that one of the 
most learned controvertists on the Presby- 
terian side (Lord King) has quoted freely 
from Ignatius. How, after this, can the 
pleaders object to his statements ? 

3 * vovtcs t« errifficfaw &jcoAov0«rrt, 
&s Itivovs Xpirbs ra> irarpl, tchi rS> w p t & * 
$vT€pia), &s rots faroffro\ois t robs 5i 
dtouc6yovs cvrp4ircoDc &s 6cou lrT6\fp t * 
&c. Ad Smyrn. sect. viii. p. 4. 

4 ' Aff*d£ofiat rbv QiAOwv hciffKVKav* 
nhi OtoTTpeKtffraTov irpc<rPvr4piov 9 rt&t 
robs aw96v\ovs pov 8uuc6n>vs.' Ad 
Smyrn. sect. xii. p. 5. 

5 ' Eire! olv ij^idf&fjy idear dfuis fc& 
Adfta rov a£io94ov vp&v iTKTK&wov, *<b 
irpco-fiwtyeov i^Uav Bdaaou kcu Awoteo- 
vlov, kcU rov evvtiofaov fxov StaieoVov 
riovos.' Ad Magnes. sect. ii. p. 20. 
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only shew that imparity was the ministerial system of the days 
of Ignatius, but that that imparity was of a settled, a defined, a 
consistent character. These three grades are invariably men- 
tioned in the same order, bishops first, presbyters next, and 
deacons last* This establishes two points ; first, that the bishop 
was not the same as the presbyter, and, secondly, that the bishop 
was superior to the presbyter. When it is recollected that this 
state of things was found in undisputed existence, adopted in 
every church to which Ignatius wrote within ten years after the 
death of St. John, it may be a perplexing question to our anta- 
gonists to solve, when, and by whose authority this universal 
system of inequality was ordained ? 

Let us look to a second class of quotations. In his epistle to 
the Smyrneans, he observes, * Without the bishop it is not law- 
ful to baptize, nor to celebrate the eucharist, but whatsoever he 
shall approve of, this is pleasing to God.' 1 In that to the Mag* 
nesians, ' It becomes you not to despise the youth of your 
bishop, but, according to the power of God the Father, to ren- 
der all respect to him, as I know your holy presbyters do.' 2 
Again, * Let that ordinance be considered perfect, which is 
either offered by the bishop or by him to whom the bishop has 
given permission.' 3 In all this, we see the pre-eminence and 
the peculiar functions of episcopacy. 

It is surely unnecessary to augment these quotations. They 
are so conclusive, so explicit, as to forbid the possibility of reply 
to them ; for I cannot call the evasion which attempts to cast a 
doubt over the genuineness of writings, which totally discon- 
cert the ingenuity of a pleader, — I cannot call this a reply. To 
meet these evidences, the advocates of presbytery must prove 
that notwithstanding Ignatius speaks of the division of the mi- 
nistry into three orders, and notwithstanding that he declares 
bishops to be of a rank superior to, and functions diverse from, 
others, still the ministry of that period was * in one order/ and 
the bishop but a presbyter. Can they do this ? And if it be 
objected to these passages, that they affirm not episcopacy of 

1 ' OitK i£6v iffriv x u pl $ ™ v imvicfarov, fuv 0€ow trarpbSf iraaav iurpomjv kuru 

fore $awrlgtw, fort wy6.*i)v xotetv. &AA* avoeefieu', Kadhs tyvwv K&t robs ayiovt 

6 Kv iKhvos HoKlpdffri, rovro kZu t«0?» -xpeff&vrtpovs.' Ad Magnes. sect, iii.p. 21. 

tfapcVror.' Ad Smyrn. sect. viii. p. 4. 3 ' EKeiv-q /SejSafet ebxapurrla fjyefodu, 

3 ' Kal vfuv & vphircl fify (rvyxpa<r6ai fi far b rbv iirlaicoirov ov<ra, ?l & tiy iwrbt 

tt} T}\iicia rov bruricSirov, &AA& Kark Hva- iicrrptifa.' Ad Smyrn. sect. viii. p. 4. 

T o 
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divine right, we silence that objection by a reference to others. 
What mean these ? * The more any one sees the bishop silent, 
the more let him respect him. For whom the master of the house 
sends to be over his own household, we ought in like manner to 
receive him as we would him that sent him.' ' Jesus — is sent 
by the will of the Father, as the bishops appointed to the utmost 
bounds of the earth are by the will of Jesus Christ' l 

12. I shall appeal but to one witness more, before closing up 
the roll of evidence from antiquity. The great apostle of the Gen- 
tiles shared many of his toils with Clement, and has raised an 
imperishable monument to his memory, by pronouncing him 
"his fellow-labourer." His epitaph is engraven on the ever- 
lasting pages of the Bible. In listening, therefore, to him, we 
are listening to the voice of the apostolic age. In learning front 
his lips what ministerial system was recognised in his days, we 
are hearkening to its approval by apostles themselves. From 
the only one of his many writings which has descended to our 
times, we may glean somewhat which may shed light upon our 
subject — a subject on which we could scarcely expect to find 
any information in writings so early as the year 70. Now let 
us hear his testimony. In the commencement of his letter to 
the Corinthians, he gives to that church this advice — " Be sub* 
ject to your rulers, and render fitting honour to the presbyters 
which are among you." 2 Again, " Let us venerate our pre- 
lates, and honour our presbyters." 3 I admit that these pas- 
sages are open to an interpretation different to that which I 
have put upon them ; for it is just within the range of possibi- 
lity that the persons mentioned under the terms ' rulers ' and 
1 prelates ' may have been secular rather than ecclesiastical 
superiors. But, at the same time, it must be noted, that to 
put such a construction as this on the words is to destroy the 
consistency of the whole epistle, the grand object of which is to 
allay the distracting contentions, which a second time convulsed 
the Corinthian church. It was not Clement's object to incul- 
cate subjection to the secular powers, but to enjoin that defer- 
ence to the judgment of their spiritual superiors, which would 

1 * — &s K&t oi I-k'htkotoi ol tcarl rh tois wop' {>p?v irpcfffivripois.' Epis. ad 

iripara dptaOevrts, 4u \7]a ovXpurrovyvufifi Cor. cap. i. sec. 21. 
4ivt* Ad Eph. sect. iii. vi. p. 14. 3 ' Upo-rfyovixhovs rjfuor aiSw0&fUP, 

8 ' vroraaabfifvoi rdis riyovfiepots tfi&v, robs irpcafivTcpovs j^tw? rlfi-fyrvfiw. 1 — 

ic&f r)fir)v tjjv KofrtiKoxHTW &.Toi>€(xotT€t Id. ib. 
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promote harmony and avert schism. If so, who were these 
* rulers/ these ' prelates/ thus distinguished from presbyters, 
not only by name, but by the species of respect enjoined to- 
wards them ? Honour is demanded for the one class, but sub- 
jection and veneration for the other. 1 But again, in a latter 
section of the epistle, we find this apostolic father conveying 
this significant injunction, ' To the high priest his peculiar 
functions are assigned ; to the priests, their proper station as- 
signed; appropriate ministrations are incumbent on the Levites ; 
a layman is bound by precepts affecting the laity. Let every 
one of you, brethren, in his proper order, render thanks to God 
in a good conscience, not transgressing the defined rule of his 
ministry.' * It seems utterly impossible to make the appli- 
catory part of this quotation harmonize with its previous 
statement, unless among the Corinthians there had existed 
the three orders whom the application suited. Clement is 
enjoining harmony built upon order, and his illustration is 
borrowed from the defined and unmixing duties of the 
Levitical ministry. With what propriety, nay, with what mea- 
ing, could he say, ' Let each one of you remain in his proper 
order,' if his admonition were only to the laity ? The illustra- 
tion in such a case had been drawn but from two portions — the 
priesthood generally and the laity generally. But this is not 
so; there are four parties introduced on the field of his re- 
marks, three orders of ministers, each contradistinguished from 
each other, and the laity contradistinguished from all of them. 
If the application to the Corinthians be allowed to have any 
force or any appositeness, it must consist in this, that the dif- 
ferent orders of the ministry among them were to know their 
respective places and duties, the inferior to respect the superior, 
the laity to respect all. And if thi3 be the natural, and, as we 
hold, the true, import of this passage, amounts it not to a clear 
intimation that there were at Corinth different ranks of ministers ? 
And let it be observed, that this application (to the orders of 

1 A passage in Origen, cited before, (p. 2 ' T& y&p apx<cp£i Ittai kttrovpylai 

134.) thoroughly illustrates this view. In SeSoplvaf exert, ichi rots Upevvtv lotos 6 

his Comment on St Matthew's Gospel, r&xos irpoWretKTat, k&i \cvirais foidi 

(Lib. xvL) that author uses this very term 5 iaK0 „f a < Mttuvrai- 6 Xukos Mpwiros 

nyotpwos, and .throws in this ^ parenthetical T0?J KaXKOiS wpoffri iyfiaaiy tettrat.' Ad 

observation, ' For so I think they named q qj . cap# xl 

him who is called in the churches Maico- ' 
woj.» Tom. iii. p. 722, 3. 
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the ministry of the gospel) of the distinctive titles of the priests 
under the law, is found in writers much further removed from 
the close of the Levitical economy than was Clement. We 
have found Tertullian calling the bishop of his time ' the high 
priest ;' 1 and Jerome affirming, that ' what Aaron was in Israel, 
that was the bishop of the New Testament/ 2 

We can, however, put the views of Clement in a still dearer 
light, by the citation of another passage, to which our oppo- 
nents are rash enough to appeal, and which I am sanguine 
enough to believe to be distinctly in favour of the system of 
episcopal churches. In the 4£d section of his epistle this 
author says : — ' The apostles having received their commands, 
assured by the resurrection of Christ, and encouraged by the 
word of God, went out preaching that the kingdom of God 
was at hand. And thus preaching through countries and cities, 
they constituted their first converts bishops and deacons of those 
who should believe, having first proved them by the Spirit.' 3 
At first view, this passage appears to say, that originally the 
ministry consisted but of two orders, bishops and deacons. If 
it were so, if this our first impression, on a perusal of the sen- 
tence, were correct, still I am at a loss to comprehend how such 
a passage can be of use to the cause of presbytery. That sys - 
tern knows of no such variety in the ministry, no such distinc- 
tion in orders. It is one of the complaints of the church 
Catholic against the Presbyterian communities, that they not 
only depose the bishop from the chair assigned to him by the 
voice of Catholic antiquity, but that they have ventured to 
banish the diaconate from the ministry altogether. It is 
thoroughly evident, from the line of Christ's observations, that 
he considered the deacon as a minister of the gospel. If so, it 
is a marvel which the ingenuity of Presbyterianism alone can 
explain, how its advocates can venture to appeal to this passage 
as ' a powerful evidence against our cause.' 4 

But we have more to observe respecting this quotation. Let 
it be noted, that Clement is not speaking of a state of things 
existent in his own days, but of the state of ecclesiastical mat- 
ters on the first, the very first, movements of the apostles. Let 

1 Dc Baptismo. cap. xvii. airapxas axrtvv, BoKi/idtnwrts r&.wvrfifucri, 

8 Epis. ad Evang. tora.iv. p. 803. tls brurKbcovs icbihie.K4vovs rS>v piXXSrr-v 

3 ' Ol h.v6oro\oi fi(x?v — Kurh. x<£p«s oZv mrtfaw,' &c. — Epis. ad Cor. sect. xlii. 

neat m6\us Krjpvffo-ovTCS, KaBiravoi/ rhs * Plea, pp. 252, 3. 
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it be still further noted, that while our opponents claim this 
passage, on the ground (as they say) that it mentions but two 
orders (themselves most consistently holding but one), they for- 
get, or choose to forget, that there is a third party included in 
Clement's enumeration, viz., the apostles, by whose hands these 
appointments of bishops and deacons were made. So that un- 
less they eschew their own doctrine, ' that the apostles were 
indeed the superior officers of the church/ they must admit, 
after all, that the passage bears clear testimony to three minis* 
terial orders. Now this corresponds to the letter with the 
theory I have all along endeavoured to substantiate, (and which 
I think I have substantiated by copious reference to antiquity), 
that at the first the apostles were themselves the bishops (in the 
prelatic sense) of the church, and that their first acts were the 
appointment of subordinate ministers. From the first I have 
admitted that the title ' overseer ' belonged to the presbyter, 
and continued with the presbyter until nearly the close of the 
apostolic age, until the apostles were withdrawn from the 
church below, and their successors — too modest to assume the 
proper title, apostle — appropriated that of bishop to themselves. 
So that in this passage this apostolic father but represents this 
condition of things — a condition surely not Presbyterian — the 
apostles, in their episcopal character, ordaining ; the presbyters 
(then styled bishops) and the deacons ordained. And what, I 
would ask, is all this, but a threefold ministry ; what but epis- 
copacy, in the exercise of one of its highest and most distinctive 
functions ; what but the system of our church ? And yet while 
the quotation testifies to all this — while unexplained, it is sub- 
versive of the system of presbytery; and explained, is 
thoroughly and conclusively supportative of that of episcopacy — 
the pleaders have the hardihood to exclaim, ' Clement was a 
sturdy Presbyterian.' 1 

It is nearly supererogatory, after this, to glance at the evidence 
of history. I have stated that, atjirst, the apostles were the 
bishops of the church ; that, as the church advanced, they 
solemnly appointed others to the supreme care of ecclesiastical 
districts, that they might discharge those peculiar duties, which 

1 The passage in the Plea is too classical any to be found at the present day — many 
to be forgotten : — ' Let me tell you, that thanks for the reproduction of Clement.' — 
Clement was as sturdy a Presbyterian as Plea, p. 256. 
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the constancy of their own itinerancy forbade them to fulfil* 
Will it make for or detract from our proof, to find that Clement 
himself, — ' the presbyterian Clement/ — was one of these diocesan 
bishops, € The first bishop of an apostolic church/ saith Ter- 
tullian, ' had always an apostle or apostolic man for his prede* 
cessor. Thus the church of Rome had Clement ordained by 
Peter.' * * Clement/ saith Irenaeus, ' who saw the apostles, ob- 
tained the bishopric (of that church).' 2 ' Clement/ saith Euse- 
bius, 'was appointed third bishop of the Roman church.' * 
'The Epistle to the Hebrews/ rejoins Jerome, 'was said by 
some to have been the work of Clement, afterwards bishop of 
the church of Rome.' 4 'If/ saith Augustin, 'the order- of 
bishops in succession to him is to be considered, how much more 
certainly may we reckon from Peter himself whose successor 
was Linus, whose successor was Clement.' 5 This point, I think, 
need not be pursued. All antiquity concurs in the affirmation, 
that this apostolic father was a diocesan bishop of apostolic 
appointment. But what of that ? The lights of the nineteenth 
century are stronger than those of the third and fourth : Jerome 
was incorrect, Eusebius inaccurate, Irenaeus a fabulist. The 
pleaders have said it, that ' Clement was a sturdy presbyterian/ 
With Clement, I close our series of evidences from antiquity* 
We have listened to men of different ages, of different coun- 
tries, of different positions in the church : presbyters as well as 
bishops, authorities the earliest as well as the latest, have spoken* 
The volume of evidence has been collected, and brought down 
in an unbroken line — not from the fathers of a single church, 
wherein, perchance, a singularity of polity might have obtained, 
but from the fathers of all the churches. For information we have 
turned to Palestine, to Antioch, to Alexandria, to Constantino- 
ple, to France, to Rome, to Carthage, to Hippo ; and from one 
and all the response is the same, that in all these departments 
of the ancient Christian church, episcopacy unquestionably pre- 
vailed ; that in none of them it was regarded as an innovation 
upon the primitive constitution of the church, but in all held to 
be an institution clearly derived from the apostles ; and believed 
to have been commended to them by God. We put boldly the 



1 De Praes. can. xxxii. p. 213. 

2 Adv. Her. lib. iii. cap. 3, p. 202. 

3 Hist. Ecc. lib. iii. cap. iy. p. 59. 



4 Catal. Scrip. Ecc. torn. iv. p. 107. 
6 Epis. liii. torn. ii. p. 120. 
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question, is it within the range of probabilities or possibilities, 
that an institution such as this should be found everywhere 
embraced, everywhere recognized, everywhere revered, and not 
have been divine ? Its universality and its antiquity — an univer- 
sality so complete, that we challenge the production of any one 
fairly-proved exception — an antiquity so remote, that the most 
learned of our opponents (reluctantly) place it on almost the 
confines of the apostolic age, — are in themselves demonstrations 
of its apostolicity. For what is the position of the question ? 
This, that we find the universal consent, the full tradition of the 
church to be in favour of this institution ; that we find it 
accepted in the fourth, the third, the second century ; and that 
thus we are powerfully swayed to the conviction, that such an 
institution, so accepted by the church's fathers, must have been 
sanctioned by the church's founders. And then, when we turn 
from the tomes of antiquity — the records of this tradition — to 
the pages of New Testament documents, we find in the acts of 
Christ, in the arrangement of his church, in the power com- 
mitted to his apostles, in the station assumed by those apostles 
and the authority they wielded, in the creation of officers who 
were to succeed themselves, endued with similar powers, and 
occupying (though upon a defined platform) the same position 
which they held, in the repeated and strongly-marked indications 
of the actual existence of this institution when the last book of 
the scriptures were written ; — we find, in all this, such weighty 
confirmation of our own previously-formed impressions, as leads 
us to the irresistible conclusion, that the episcopacy established 
in scripture was the very germ of that accepted by, and diffused 
over, the early church, and that the episcopacy of the early 
church is nothing else than the developement of the episcopacy 
of the Bible. As time rolled on, and Christianity bore with 
increasing weight upon the opinions of the world — as she 
counted among her converts, not the poor who at first flocked 
to her standard, but the rich, the learned, the titled, and the 
princely — as she came to command an influence in the courts 
and senates of the most civilized nations, it may have gradu- 
ally and necessarily assumed a different aspect, so that the prelate 
of the third or fourth century was more affluent, more elevated, 
more honoured by men than the prelates of the first. And 
this was but the homage which Christianity had a right to 
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expect from the world she came to bless. But the institution 
was still the same, the same in its original, in its duties, in its 
privileges, in its ecclesiastical position. It were as idle to pro- 
nounce the magistracy of a struggling colony altogether a dis- 
tinct institution from the magistracy of that colony, when it 
had risen into strength and importance, as to deny the identity 
between the prelacy of the days of Clement and the prelacy of 
those of Augustin. It were as illogical to conclude that, be* 
cause the ministry of our times wants some external peculi- 
arities which marked the days of primitive difficulty— became 
comforts instead of privations surround the pastor ; because be 
is furnished with appliances for the effectuating of his plans* 
which were denied to the presbyter of Lystra or Iconium ; 
because nobles wait upon his instructions, while the great joi 
former days bowed before the shrines of heathen deities ;— tbsr#r 
fore the ministry of modern times is an institution totally 
diverse from that of apostolic, as to conclude that the episcopacy 
of the church of England is not the episcopacy of Cyprian or 
Irenaeus, because circumstantials may be altered. But while 
we can thus identify the institution of modern, with that of bjr 
gone days, and pronounce our system the same as the polity of 
the ancient church, is it within the most charitable range of 
possibilities for us to say as much for Presbytery ? If the one 
be apostolic, the other must be an innovation ; if the one may 
commend the approval, the other can expect nothing but the 
cold discountenance, of antiquity ; if the one may discover its 
being and contemplate its infancy in the scriptures, the other 
must look elsewhere for its origin. Let Presbytery put forth 
what pretensions she pleases, and pour what obloquy she will 
upon antagonist systems— -let her labour to elude the emphasii of 
documentary proof by interpolations and suppressions, or strug- 
gle by appeals to prejudice, to disturb the calmness of reflec- 
tive enquiry — so long as men discover apostles in the Gospels, 
presbyters in the Acts, and deacons in the Epistles, they will not 
believe that parity was from the beginning, or that imparity can 
be unscriptural. And so long as men see Prelacy embodied in 
the apostolic actions recorded in those writings ; and the same du- 
ties which apostles performed, and the same prerogatives which 
they enjoyed, committed by themselves to men, their own 
cotemporaries — men viewed as prelates by the whole church — 
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80 long will they be slow to believe that Prelacy itself can be an 
abomination, or that the inspired followers of Christ designed it 
to expire with themselves. And when, in comparison with all this, 
they look with a scrutinizing eye towards presbytery, and ask 
themselves in what chronological niche they can place its com- 
mencement, where they can make room for it, while apostles lived, 
while Titus and Timothy governed, while Polycarp and Clement 
and Ignatius (themselves presiding over sees) were preparing 
to hand down their office to successors ; — the result of the con- 
sideration is likely to be this, that the hour of its birth must be 
thrown forward to times so modern, that it matters little whether 
it can ever be ascertained. 

III. In concluding this subject I have but to notice the supposi- 
tion adopted for the explanation of the fact — the denial whereof 
is historically impossible — of the universal reception of episcopacy 
within a century or two after the removal of the apostles from 
this world. Denying it to be of apostolic sanction, and resolved 
not to see in its universal prevalence, at an early period, the 
proof of its apostolic original, our opponents have recourse to 
die expedient of pronouncing it to be one of those changes 
which crept stealthily upon the church, and rooted itself in her 
soil, ere men were well aware of its existence. Whether this 
mode of accounting for the undoubted and remarkable fact will 
diminish or increase the difficulties of Presbyterianism remains 
to be seen. It is not necessary for me, in dealing with this 
theory, to offer a serious refutation to the ingenious history of 
suppositions entitled ' The Rise and Progress of Episcopacy.' l 
My business is to deal with facts, and not with ingenious sup- 
positions ; and it is to that criterion that I purpose to submit 
the theory before us. It is a fact provable by countless testi- 
monies, that episcopacy was the form of church government 
universally prevalent at a period not very distant from the close 
of the apostolic age ; — a period fixed by some of the most learned 
Presbyterian writers at the year 140, and by others still nearer 
to, — * almost within ' — the times of the apostles. 2 I come now 
to the consideration of the question, how, upon the supposition 
that episcopal government was an innovation, subversive of the 
original institution, it came to command this universal recep- 

1 Pka, pp. 273—278. a See these admissions cited in p. 121. 
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tion ? To what are we to attribute it, that an arrangement 
made by apostles, sanctioned by the practice of apostles, as we 
are assured that presbytery was, should in the brief space of 
half a century have been utterly overthrown, and supplanted by 
another, in genius, in principle, entirely diverse from it ? At 
the period within which this change is said to have taken place; 
there existed no power either within, or bearing upon, the 
church, sufficiently influential to have produced such an im- 
portant and mysterious revolution. No general council had 
been summoned, consisting of a number of interested eccle- 
siastics, resolved upon the bold attempt to subvert, everywhere 
and totally, the polity of the church. No emperor, professing 
Christianity, swayed the sceptre of the world, by whose edicts, 
or through whose influence a change so general could have been 
produced. The ministers of the church lived not so connected 1 
with each other, held no correspondence so cautious and exten- 
sive with each other, as to admit of the formation of a clerical 
conspiracy, having for its object the conversion of the church's 
constitution from a republic to an aristocracy. The simple fact 
that at this period, (whose limits have been assigned to us by 
our opponents, not chosen arbitrarily by ourselves) the church 
of Christ extended from Spain to Bithynia, and from Germany 
to Arabia, of itself puts to flight the supposition that, had the 
then Christians the immorality to have attempted it, they had 
the means of effecting such an inroad upon the chartered and 
original rights of the Messiah's kingdom. The supposed change,' 
had it taken place but in a single church, might barely be 
accounted for on the ground that the clergy of that particular 
department of the ecclesiastical world had arrived at an under- 
standing among themselves, whose object was the introduction: 
of a new system. Of this, while I admit the faintest possibility, 
I shall immediately shew the utter unlikelihood. But still, 
such a process of revolution could not by any possibility be 
extended to those vast ramifications of Christianity, which we catt 
the churches of the converted countries of the world. The plan 
could not have been laid, it could not have been organized, it 
could not have been communicated, — and all this was necessary 
to its success — without arresting the observation of the church at 
large, and incurring the certain risk of detection and exposure. 
And yet, strange to say, while (as we are told) this transaction 
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was going forward — whether originating in one ambitious indi- 
vidual, or the example of some wonderfully influential church, 
of which individual or of which church there is no mention in 
history — no note of alarm is sounded, no summons to resistance 
issued, no remonstrance heard from east or west, calling upon 
Christians to protect the constitution of the Christian Zion from 
impending injury and destruction. In other words, we are 
expected to believe that, while the entire polity was radically 
and remarkably altering, men of all grades, of all churches, of 
all shades of opinions held, as by a miracle, their peace ; and 
breathed not one whisper of surprise or apprehension, or uttered 
one cry of solemn protest or of indignant remonstrance. Is 
this likely, is it credible, is it possible ? Let it not be said that 
the Christians of those times were either so indifferent as to be 
dead to their duty, or so wrapped up in holy abstractions as to 
be careless about the externals of religion. The one supposition 
does dishonour to their character, and the other is contradicted 
by the attestations of history. In those very days the Christian 
world was nervously alive upon points the most minute and 
unimportant. Heresies the most subtile — heresies whose detec- 
tion required a quick and jealous apprehension — whose shades 
of disagreement from the truth are so nice as to perplex the 
modern student — so many as to be enumerated by the historians 
of the second century as exceeding thirty — these were discovered 
and sifted and denounced ; and yet while this was so, there 
was no voice like that of Moses to upbraid the ambition of the 
Korah of that time, no pen like John's to notice the arrogance of 
the then Diotrephes ! We are justified in maintaining that the 
utter silence of the writers of this period, on the subject of the 
supposed innovation — the utter absence of allusion, of observa- 
tion, of condemnation, in itself amounts to a demonstration that 
innovation there was none ; and that the only progress of epis- 
copacy with which that period was acquainted, was that with 
which this century is acquainted, viz. the more general diffusion 
of an institution which finds its true birth-hour in the lifetime of 
the Saviour. 

To all this it may be said, that the uncertainty respecting the 
precise instant in which episcopacy was introduced, no more 
proves that it was not an innovation, than the difficulty of ascer- 
taining the moment in which heresies sprung up or ancient 
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customs originated in the church, shews that they were not 
innovations. The simple reply to this is, that the cases are 
obviously unparallel. In the latter case, no personal right, no 
individual privilege was invaded ; — in plainer language, it was 
no one's special business to protest against the innovation*; 
and for this reason novelties are perpetually introduced into 
society unnoticed, undenounced, simply because they affect not 
the rights or comforts of any section of society. When this u 
done, remonstrance instantly follows. In the former case, on 
the contrary, many rights were invaded. The coequal rule of a 
body was changed into the supreme rule of an individual ; the 
privileges of the many transferred into the hands of one; the 
dignity possessed by the consistory in the eyes of the church 
collected into one bright focus, and thrown in its concentrated 
lustre upon one. In all this there was somewhat to elicit 
remonstrance, to awaken jealousy, and to excite contention* 
Can we for a moment admit the possibility of a numerous, a 
respectable, a most influential order in the church — an order 
influential where a bishop could have but little influence — agree* 
ing as in one moment, everywhere and unanimously, to surrender 
up the rights conferred by the hands of apostles, to make them* 
selves the governed when they were rulers, and to strip them- 
selves of divinely-conferred honours, that they might accumulate 
them upon one ? Can we admit the possibility of the suppo- 
sition, that these very presbyters should (as Tertullian does) 
expend their eloquence, engage their talents, and occupy their 
pens in magnifying the dignity and pleading for the apostolicity 
and purity of an institution, which had done their own order feril 
wrong, and which merited rather to be branded as usurpation, 
than upheld as apostolic ? The mind which can admit this, as 
within the widest circle of things probable which the most 
elastic credulity can describe, must be either too weak to estimate 
truth, or too dishonest to receive it. 

In these observations, I have argued on the supposition of the 
possibility of this revolution in church polity being effected* 
But there is another light into which the question may be thrown 
and wherein we are bound to view it. Was it likely to be 
attempted ? On the supposition of our opponents, this innova- 
tion must have taken place within the second century ; ' close to 
the apostolic age,' according to some, 'in the year 140,' according 
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to others, a few years later according to others. But all who 
have sustained a character for learning and information admit 
ike universal prevalence of episcopacy within the second age. If 
then it were an innovation, who were the innovators? Men 
taught by apostles, men whose delight it was amid the trying 
scenes of this chequered pilgrimage to look back to those bright 
moments spent in happy converse with the immediate followers 
of our Lord, men who revered their memory, loved to cite their 
opinions, loved to dwell upon their instructions ; — men whose 
praises are in all the churches, whose names are encircled with 
a renown which chronicles them as the excellent of the earth — 
who lived the life of saints, fought the fight of faith, and died 
grasping the martyrs' crown. Is it likely that such men as 
these— Clement, whose " name was in the book of life," Poly- 
carp, Ignatius — would lend themselves to the dishonest attempt 
to elevate self at the expense of a violation of apostolic order. 
On this subject we have no alternative between affirming that 
these men were worldly hypocrites, or admitting that the epis- 
copacy they advocated and enjoyed was from the apostles. To 
oar opponents, I leave the choice of the alternative. If they 
adopt the former, the authors of antiquity, the Christians of the 
earliest times, would almost rise from the sepulchres to give the 
calumny the rebuke of their sternest contradiction. If the 
latter, the controversy is ended. And let it be recollected that 
if Ignatius, or Clement, or Polycarp, or Irenseus were base and 
unprincipled enough to overthrow what the apostles built, to pluck 
up what they industriously planted, to trample on their arrange* 
meats, and to reverse their laws, still no inducement can be 
named sufficiently potent to account for the unrighteous deed. 
Men are not villains and sacrilegious for nothing. And what 
had these men to gain by the introduction of episcopacy ? In 
those days, when " not many noble were called" into the 
Christian fold, the wealth of a bishoprick was nothing, its secular 
dignity small, its perils tremendous, and its duties fearfully 
responsible. Was this, — the poor distinction of ruling a few 
clergy, of being regarded by the humble laity who composed the 
Christian flock as the chief minister of the district— a temptation 
sufficiently strong to corrupt the integrity, and destroy the 
spirituality of men, who yet went to the arena and the scaffold 
because they would not drop a handful of incense on the altar 
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of a Roman deity ? Is the deviation from morality explainable 
by the vastness of the recompence ? No, if the theory we are 
combatting be admitted, we must admit along with it, that the 
apostolic fathers listened to apostolic injunctions but to disre- 
gard them, — received the confidence of their instructors but to 
abuse it, — were the slaves of ambition while passing for God's 
children, — were hypocrites while passing for saints, — perilled re- 
putation for a profitless distinction, — were respected by the clerjjy 
because they usurped their rights, — and canonized by the church 
for the betrayal of her interests. ** 

To all this I have but to add, that if the theory we are ex- 
amining be found to be thus irreconcileable with probabilities, 
it will be found to be no less irreconcileable with the wisdbnr 6f 
Christ and the sagacity of his apostles. If the presbyterfikn 
theory be correct, presbyterial government was the institution 
of Christ and the system espoused by his immediate successor. 
And yet we learn from those who are supposed to be favourable 
to this theory, that this system was found, — and that in t&e 
course of a few short years' trial — so unfitted to effect tihe 
desired end, so unequal to the production of regularity and 
order in the church, that the church was obliged to expel it, 
and to save herself from being rent asunder, by a retreat into 
episcopacy ; that equality was fertile only in schisms, and eccle- 
siastical disturbance the sure result of a system which left 
ministers uncontrolled by a resident superior. It must be te- 
collected that this is the admission of the church modern and 
ancient ; that Jerome, (an author above all others, disinclined to 
bend to episcopal authority,) admits, € that the church's safety 
depends on the authority of the high priest, to whom, if there 
be not given an exceedingly eminent authority, there will be as 
many schisms as there are priests in the churches ;' 1 that, again 
he admits that, ' one of the presbyters, elevated from the rest, 
was set over them, to whom the entire care of the church should 
belong, and the seeds of schism removed ;' 2 and that Calvin is 
compelled to trace up the origin of episcopacy to the same 
cause. 3 Now what is all this but a daring attempt to save a 
sinking cause at the expence of impugning the foreknowledge of 

1 Adv. Lucif. torn. iy. p. 295. byters in each city chose one of their own 

8 In Epis. ad Titum i. 5. number, whom they distinguished by the 

8 'To guard against dissension (the title of bishop/ — Institutes, b. i v. chap. 4. 

general consequence of equality) the pres- § 2. 
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Christ, and the superhuman intelligence of his apostles. Is it 
consistent, is it right to affirm that the system ordained by them 
worked so unspeakably ill, that the church was obliged to 
change it; that the children were wiser than the fathers; that the 
men of the second century were more sagacious than their hea- 
venly master ; that his ordinance intended by him to cement, 
was found on trial to divide, intended to establish, was found so 
mischievous in its operations as to threaten the disruption, the 
dislocation of the entire ecclesiastical fabric. If this be so, what 
becomes (I speak it with reverence) of our trust, our confidence 
in the judgment of our Redeemer? His institutions will, on 
this principle, be found to be experiments, rather than the con- 
clusions of unerring wisdom ; — experiments issuing in failure, 
just when they might have been expected, from their success, 
to have added more honour and lustre to his name. Are we 
prepared to accept these consequences, to pronounce our 
Saviour's plans abortive, his most important institution unequal 
to abide the test of experiment? If not, we have no alternative 
but to admit that the opposite system — retained in the church 
for fifteen hundred years, found, beyond question, in the church 
in times close to apostolic, so honoured by God as that re- 
ligion's proudest conquests have been effected beneath it, and 
so calculated (our opponents themselves being judges) to pro- 
mote unity and order that the church hailed it as the best anti- 
dote for dissensions — was, not the creation of man, or the mere 
prudential result of necessity, but the Saviour's own institution, 
designed to control the disasters which his boundless wisdom 
enabled him to foresee. 
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CHAPTER V. 

ORDINATION. 

EXAMINATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN THEORY AND ARGUMENT. 

We have canvassed the subject of the constitution of the mi- 
nistry of the church, as gathered from the scripture and the 
records of Christian antiquity. The next subject which pre- 
sents itself to our consideration is that of the means adopted, 
or rather ordained, by the church's Head, for perpetuating her 
ministry. It is unnecessary to pause upon the proof of the 
point, that the Saviour intended that there should be, till the 
end of time, a class of individuals to whom should be specially 
assigned the work of gathering in souls into his sheepfold, and 
training them up in a meetness for glory. This point is not 
likely to be denied by any, except those classes of separatists 
with whom our controversy does not lie. Every denomination 
of Christians which claims to itself the title of a church, and 
professes to be guided, even most remotely, by the intimations 
of scripture, admits that the ministry is essential to the very 
being of the church, and that the perpetuity promised to the 
one implies the perpetuity of the other. 

There is not, however, the like agreement upon the points, 
either of the regular constitution of the ministry, or the scrip- 
tural mode of its continuation. The former of these topics of 
disagreement has been discussed in the previous chapter. It is 
one of considerable difficulty, chiefly because one of much deli- 
cacy. If there be uniformity in the church at all — that is, if 
the church be an institution conducted not upon uncertain but 
defined and unvarying principles, we are warranted in expecting 
that the ministry will be found everywhere the same in its 
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organization, and in the mode of its creation. And if this be 
so, if it be proveable that the church of the early ages knew 
but of one mode of conferring orders, one channel for trans- 
mitting down the privilege originally conferred upon the 
apostles, we seem to be shut up to the conclusion, that all ordi- 
nations which deviate from that mode must be regarded as in- 
fractions of the laws laid down by Christ for the guidance of 
his church* It is not of course for man to limit the indulgence, 
or to circumscribe within an ecclesiastical circle the kindness of 
God. It is His peculiar province to elicit light out of darkness, 
and to extract good from evil ; to use all agencies for the effectu- 
ating of his own designs, and to bestow blessings upon instru- 
ments apparently most unlikely to command them. And, there- 
fore, we dare not deny, that benefits, whose extent may be dis- 
coverable only in eternity, may attend upon actions pursued 
even in contravention of his signified will. But this is a ques- 
tion totally different from that of the licence claimed by man to 
despise the institution, and improve upon the arrangements of 
God. We may obtain blessings through any channel, but we 
are warranted to expect them only through prescribed ones. 
We may banish physical disorders by excesses, and yet the 
method of expulsion may be displeasing to, and forbidden by, 
God. 

There seems to be, upon this important topic of ordination, 
an evident desire on the part of dissenters to perplex a question 
which, in its simple consideration, may be found a perilous one 
for them to agitate. They are in the habit of drawing nice, 
perhaps unintelligible distinctions, between ministerial qualifica- 
tions, and titles, and commissions. 1 If there be any meaning in 
the observations advanced by them on these points, ordination 
is not the solemn admission of an individual into a new relation 
towards God, but only an act of ecclesiastical recognition of a 
title previously possessed by him. How this title comes to be 
possessed they do not find it necessary to explain. At one time 
the invitation of the people is regarded as the title ; at another, 
every one having certain qualifications has a title to the mi- 
nistry, I cannot comprehend the meaning of this, for I cannot 
confound qualifications and titles with each other. I know of 
no amount of ordinary qualifications which entitles a man to 

1 Plea, p. 5. 
M 2 
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consider himself a minister ; for I feel satisfied that the right to 
do a single ministerial act must emanate from the church, and 
not from any thing in the individual independent of the church. 
If I apprehend aright the judgment of the scriptures and the 
opinion of antiquity on this point, every person admitted into 
the sacred ministry is expected to be found qualified for the 
discharge of its duties ; but the power, in virtue of which he is 
enabled to undertake them, comes to him entirely from those 
commissioned by God to ordain him. If qualifications, such as 
morality, scholastic attainments, and soundness of opinions bo 
held in themselves to be the ministerial title, ordination is a 
meaningless ceremony. Without it, the simple drawing up 
of a paper authorizing a person to preach and baptize within a 
a certain district will answer every purpose supposed to b0 
obtained by it. The qualified man, on such a principle as that 
we are examining, is absolutely a minister, although the church 
may not have affixed her seal to his appointment. On such a 
principle as this, may those separatists stand who undervalue 
ordination altogether, who look upon it as a scenic formality; 
consisting little with a religion of spirituality. Ecclesiastical 
recognition may be at once set aside as superfluous, if the real 
or imaginary possession of gifts is to be considered a title to the 
ministry, or any thing beyond a bare recommendation of an in- 
dividual to the favourable consideration of the church — the 
only fountain from which his title can flow. This opinion was 
surely not that, either of the apostles, or of the early churches, 
or even of the divines of the reformation. The scripture 
requires, and every regular church requires, that the candidate 
for orders be qualified, — not merely in zeal, but in attainments 
and in capacity ; but, besides this, they require him to receive 
at the hands of authorized individuals, his power to exercise 
those qualifications. This, which is clearly the doctrine of the 
Bible, and of all the churches of antiquity, seems not to be the 
doctrine of the. pleaders for presbytery. With them, the ability 
to expound the word constitutes a ministerial commission ; a 
title this, which any unordained person may plead in his own 
favour, and thus establish a right which virtually does away with 
the ministry altogether. 1 

1 4 A church court does not hestow on a possession of that authority to which he 
man authority > it merely gives him formal nas made out a scriptural title,' — Pres. De£ 
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- But in point of fact, the main question of this department of 
the controversy is not the character of ordination itself, but the 
source from which ordination must proceed. Episcopalian 
churches and dissenting communities are at issue respecting the 
class of ministers by whom holy orders may be conferred. It is 
well known that presby terians place the power of ordination in 
the hands of all their ministers, while the church of England, 
walking herein in the guidance of truth and the practice of the 
Christian church of old, restricts that privilege to the members 
of the episcopal order* 

In discussing this leading principle of presbytery, we must, in 
the first instance, throw it under the light of scripture state- 
ment, and then test its soundness by the tradition of the church 
in apostolic and subsequent ages. 

II. In entering upon the first of these lines of enquiry, it is 
necessary for me to make a single remark on the unfairness 
practised by dissenters with regard to the statement of the 
question. It has been explained with a frequency which prevents 
the possibility of ignorance upon the subject, that the episcopal 
churches make no objection to the assistance of presbyters in 
the act of ordination. Our principle (which is also that of the 
primitive church) is, that the power of ordination lies in the 
episcopal order, and that the privileges which ordination confers 
cannot be imparted by the members of any other order ; and 
yet, the church of England, harmonizing with the ancient 
church, objects not to presbyters laying on their hands in con- 
junction with the bishop. 1 She admits their assistance, without, 
at the same time, deeming that assistance necessary to the 
validity of the act. The intervention of presbyters in it is rather 
that of concurrence than of authority. But were this co-imposi- 
tion of theirs withheld, and the act performed by the bishop 
alone, that absence of their cooperation would in no degree 
affect the character of the ordination conferred. Our point is 
this, that let there be ever so many presbyters present and con- 



1 ( Our bishops did never challenge or- 
dination as theirs, alone, without the pres- 
byters, bat as principally theirs, with 
tnem; so as if the power be in the bishop, 
the assistance is in them, the practice in 
both/ — Bishop Hall, Defence of Remon- 
strance, p. 70. * This canon (4th Co. 
Carth. can. 2.) is a testimony for the fit- 



ness and usefulness of that custom still 
retained, and used in our church in all 
ordinations of presbyters and deacons. 
That the presbyters present should lay 
on their hands by the nand of the bishop, 
and so join in the prayer of benediction." 
— Dr. Hammond. Vmd. of Dissert of Epis- 
copacy. 
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curring in the act, that is no regular ordination which takes 
place without a bishop. And therefore it is unworthy sophistry 
to adduce instances from scripture or church history, where 
presbyters were, or may have been, present. Our assertion is 
that in such cases, a bishop was present and the chief actor in 
the proceeding. To cite a case where presbyters were con- 
cerned, a prelate also being concerned, is no more to adduce an 
instance of presby terial ordination, than to adduce every instance 
which takes place in our churches. The principle of presbytery 
is, that ordination may be conferred by presbyters alone; and 
this principle, we are bold to affirm, is without foundation in the 
word of God, without support from either the principles or the 
practice of Christian antiquity. 

1. The first instance of ordination which we encounter in 
the New Testament is that of Matthias the apostle (for it is not 
surely necessary to shew that the ordinations which took place 
under the hands of Christ were not presbyterial.) Our oppo- 
nents will not, I am persuaded, challenge us to controversy 
respecting any ordination recorded in the four gospels ; because 
they know that they flowed from the chief minister, the Bishop 
of the church, unassisted by any minister. Presbyterial ordi- 
nation is unknown, at least under the personal rule of the 
Saviour. With regard, however, to the instance under review, 
it is clear that it is one of those cases which cannot possibly 
decide this question. The entire of the transaction was unusual, 
and cannot be converted into a precedent to be followed by the 
church. The appointment to the apostolate was made by God 
himself ; the mode of ascertaining his will was by the casting of 
lots after prayer made for His special direction. None of these 
features come into an ordinary case of ordination. But one fact 
is undoubted, that the ordination (according to whatever mode 
it was performed) was by the apostles themselves, the prelates, 
the ' superior officers of the church.' If this case can conclu- 
clusively be brought to tell upon either side, it obviously 
upholds the cause of episcopal ordination. It was not the 
act of mere presbyters. If any such were present, and took 
part in that act which placed Matthias in the college of the 
apostles, still the apostles were present, and the chief characters 
in the scene. I build not upon it as a precedent ; but, if it is 
to be taken as such, we shall be thoroughly satisfied to accept 
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it in that character, for it will shew that in the first ordination 
of the church apostolic, prelates and not mere presbyters were 
the ordain ers. 

£. The second instance of ordination to which we turn is that 
recorded in the 6th chapter of the Acts — the ordination of those 
seven whom the early writers consider the first deacons of the 
church. It is unnecessary for us, in the prosecution of our 
present point, to enter at large into the enquiry of the special 
duties to which these individuals were summoned. That the 
immediate occasion which called them into ecclesiastical exist- 
ence was the accumulation of those secular duties which were 
created by the church's rapid increase, it is almost superfluous 
to observe ; and that the first acts they were required to per- 
form were of a secular character, is evident from the address of 
the apostles to the church. But, besides this, it seems suffi- 
ciently clear that the seven had duties of a higher, a more dis- 
tinctly clerical character, committed to them ; for immediately 
upon their ordination we find them under the eye, and with the 
obvious sanction of the apostles, undertaking ministerial offices, 
and assisted in their fulfilment by the testimony of miracles. 
Independent of this, we find a class of ministers recognized 
under the appellation of * deacons,' both in the epistles and in 
the earliest writings of the fathers, whose duties and whose 
position in the church were obviously, though not exclusively, 
clerical, and of whose origin we find no trace except in the 
passage of the Acts under our review. So that when these 
seven were ordained, it seems probable almost to the extent of 
certainty, that their ordination was to spiritual as well as eccle- 
siastical avocations; — an office this in the church of a mixed 
character, because the church required ministers of her benevo- 
lence as well as messengers of her truths. 

We are at present, however, considering not so much the 
arrangements of the ministry as the right mode of ordination. 
It must be evident to all, that the case of the seven deacons 
cannot be claimed by our opponents as favourable to their 
theory. The ordainers were not presbyters : — " The apostles 
prayed and laid their hands upon them." It is not even 
mentioned that any except apostles did this, although the 
transaction occurred in Jerusalem, where a number of ministers 
besides them must have been dwelling. If our opponents will 
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be contentious, and maintain that the personal pronoun * they' 
lias reference to other than the apostles, then are we driven to 
the system of lay ordination at once ; for the only antecedent to 
the pronoun in the passage (if it belong not exclusively to the 
apostles) is ' the whole multitude.' This reading will suit 
Presbyterians as little as ourselves. So that if this interpretation 
will not stand, we are compelled to adopt the other — unques- 
tionably the true one — viz. that although many presbyters must 
have been then located in Jerusalem, and were (in all proba- 
bility) present on this occasion, apostles alone conducted the 
ordination. This instance then recoils from the Presbyterian 
system, and ranges itself unequivocally under the episcopalian. 
Apostles were the church's bishops, confessedly the ' superior 
officers of the church.' It follows, then, that in this instance 
we have a clear case of episcopal ordination. 

8. We pass on to the consideration of the third ease, one 
much relied upon by the advocates of presbyterial ordination. 
This is the circumstance recorded in the 13th chapter of Acts, 
which they are pleased to designate ' the ordination of Saul and 
Barnabas.' As this is evidently considered a foundation-stone 
of the edifice, it will be necessary for us to test its firmness 
somewhat in detail. We shall first put ourselves in possession 
of the facts, and then examine how far they serve the cause of 
our opponents. 

" Now there were in the church which was at Antioch cer- 
tain prophets and teachers, as Barnabas, &c. As they ministered 
to the Lord and fasted, the Holy Ghost said, Separate me Bar- 
nabas and Saul for the work whereunto I have called them. 
And when they had fasted and prayed, and laid their hands 
upon them, they sent them away." 

The argument which Presbyterians build upon these verses 
is this, that the ordaincrs in this case were the presbyters of 
Antioch, and therefore that the act performed by them is to be 
considered as a scriptural instance of presbyterial ordination. 
My first answer to this argument — if a mere statement which 
assumes every thing and draws conclusions from assumptions 
can with propriety be called an argument — is, that even if the 
persons in this scene were presbyters, and the act performed by 
them an ordination, still it could nor prove any thing for their 
cause. It is most conveniently forgotten by them in the state- 
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ment of the case, that the ministers of Antioch did whatever 
was done upon the direct mandate of the Holy Ghost. If the 
transaction were an ordination, the voice of God himself com- 
missioned, these ministers to perform it. This in itself consti- 
tuted their right of action, and would have been a sufficient 
authority for their proceedings, had they been nothing more 
than mere laymen. All power and prerogative is held in subor- 
dination to God, and as He confers them, so may He, if he pleases, 
supersede them. But this can no more prove that, because 
God pleased to employ the ministers of Antioch to do this 
work, therefore ordination by presbyters in ordinary cases is 
valid; then the feet of Moses' ordination of Aaron will prove 
the validity of lay ordination. In both instances the autho- 
rity lay not in the individuals whom God pleased to employ, 
but in the special commission bestowed upon them by himself. 
And to this it cannot be answered that the Holy Ghost, by 
employing the Antiochean ministers to perform this act, sanc- 
tioned presby terial ordination ; for, by a parity of reasoning, He 
must sanction ordination by the hands of a single layman. Are 
our opponents prepared to uphold this principle, and if not, 
how can they venture to make a precedent of the one case, and 
affirm that there is no precedent in the other ? The answer to 
both must be the same, viz. that whatever was done, was done 
by the special and distinct command of God. And if our oppo- 
nents can introduce this feature into their ordinations, if they 
can prove that God has altered the current wherein ordination 
flows, and by a clear command commissioned any man or any body 
of men to ordain, we are prepared to admit the validity of such 
ordination, though it should be performed by a child or a pagan. 
But in the absence of such a commission, we shall say that the 
ordination of Barnabas and Paul (if this circumstance were an 
ordination,) conducted in consequence of a supernatural intima- 
tion, can by no possibility warrant the irregularity of theirs. 

It will be observed, that in the foregoing observations I 
have reasoned on two suppositions, which Presbyterians should 
have proved to be facts, before venturing to use them as the 
materials of an argument. One of these suppositions is, that 
the ordainers in this instance were presbyters. They are styled 
by our opponents, (and that with a dogmatism only justifiable 
in the assertion of undoubted truths,) * the presbytery of An- 
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tioch.' As nearly the whole proof turns upon the rank held by 
the ordainers, it was indispensably needful for them to establish 
this point before venturing to claim the instances as favourable 
to themselves. But this most essential branch of the proof, 
this most important member of the premises they have preferred 
to leave utterly unsustained, except, indeed, by bold assertion. 
Now I pause to ask why was this step in the argumentation not 
supplied ? I believe I am justified in saying, because it is im- 
possible to supply it. It is neither said nor implied that Lucius, 
or Simeon, or Manaen were presbyters* They are not called 
so, there is not a hint in the history to lead us to form even a 
conjecture that they were so. All that the narrative records is; 
' that there were in the church certain prophets and teachers* 9 
The latter of these terms prove nothing as to the rank of the 
persons to whom it is applied, for it is given to Christ, to the 
apostles, to all ministers ; and as to the former, we know from 
other portions of the New Testament, that the prophets of the 
early church were a class of individuals endowed with super- 
natural gifts, and, in the enumeration of church offices, holding 
a place second to the apostles themselves. 1 And this office is 
admitted by the Presbyterian standards to have been * extraor- 
dinary, and to have ceased,' and in those standards is distin- 
guished from pastors who are styled ' the ordinary and perpetual 
church officers.' 2 So that we have upon the face of the narra- 
tive, evidence that the ordainers in this instance were ministers 
of a class extraordinary and transient ; and we have no evidence 
that they were (what Presbyterians please to make them) mere 
Presbyters. Until that point, which as yet rests upon unsus- 
tained assertion, be supported, yea, established by undeniable 
proof, we cannot admit this to be a Presbyterial ordination, for 
we know not that the ordainers were presbyters. If they were 
(as we conceive them to have been, and as the term used justi- 
fies us in conceiving them,) men of supernatural endowments, 
their act of ordination will no more justify presbyters at present 
in ordaining, than the fact that Samuel the prophet anointed 
David to the monarchy of Israel will prove that the presbytery 
of an obscure district may now appoint to the throne of this 
realm. 

1 1 Cor. xii. 28. Romans xii. 6. 2 Form of Government drawn up in 1645. 
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But if the assertion, that the ordaining parties at Antioch 
were mere presbyters has been thus shewn to be nothing more 
than a baseless assumption, I think that the second supposition 
of Presbyterian controvertists will be found to rest upon no 
firmer foundation. In their argument on this question they 
have assumed another point, which must be proved before it can 
be allowed to form a member of their premises, viz. that the 
transaction under review was an ordination. This question I 
shall canvass more fully presently, and shew that such a view of 
the circumstance is not only unsustained but unsustainable. 
Meanwhile, let us, for the sake of argumentation, admit the 
assumption, and suppose that Paul and Barnabas were ordained 
upon this occasion. Does it not strike the advocates for pres- 
bytery, that by maintaining this point, they are giving a death- 
blow to their whole system. It will not, I conceive, be ques- 
tioned, that the ordainers were ministers of the gospel. This, 
our antagonists are bound to admit, or else to run themselves 
into the difficulties of lay ordination. But on this point there 
can be no controversy, for the scripture language is conclusive, 
— " they were ministering to the Lord," &c. If so, whatever 
the ordainers were, that were the ordained likewise, for the five 
personages of the scene are classed under the same titles. If 
then Paul and Barnabas were ministers previous to their ordi- 
nation, what were they after it ? It is contrary to all scriptural 
and ecclesiastical principles to confer double ordination on a man, 
ualess a new power and a higher standing be conferred upon 
him by the second act. There may have been some questions 
in., the early church respecting the re-ordination of those who 
had lapsed into heresy, but those who maintained the necessity 
of a second ordination in such cases grounded their views on the 
idea that the virtue of the first act had been effaced in the pol- 
lutions of apostacy. This, however, was not the case of the 
two individuals before us. There was nothing in their conduct 
which pronounced that they had fallen, and required to be rein- 
stated in lost privileges. They must have stood in a different, 
and consequently a higher position in the church, when the 
second act of ordination took place upon them. Otherwise, 
what was its use, what its import, what its necessity ? I say ' a 
higher position/ for transactions of this kind arc not meant to 
detract from, but to add to, a man's gifts or standing. What 
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then, on such a view of the question, becomes of the cardinal 
doctrine of ministerial parity ? Its very foundations arc over- 
thrown, by the reckless hands of those who pretend to uphold 
it. It is thoroughly clear that the two doctrines, — that of the 
ordination of the apostles on this occasion, and that of parity, 
cannot subsist together. I leave it to the keen-sightedness of 
Presbyterians to determine which they will cling to, and which 
surrender. If the first be abandoned, then the transaction in ques- 
tion was no ordination, and consequently cannot be pleaded as an 
instance of Presbyterial ordination. If the latter, presbytery itself 
is surrendered, for ministerial equality is the very key-stone of the 
system. It will be carefully observed that I infer not the minis- 
terial character of Barnabas and Paul previous to this circum- 
stance, from any thing written of them in other scriptures ; for 
I am perfectly aware that our opponents would make a despe- 
rate struggle to maintain their case by denying that they were, 
before this, ministers at all. I argue it from the text under 
review — from the facts that they are in that text called prophets 
and teachers, and that they were, at least, whatever the ordain- 
ers were. If the pleaders for parity choose it, they are of 
course at liberty to maintain that laymen ordained ; but then 
they are bound to reconcile such a doctrine with the entire of 
the New Testament, with the Westminster acts of 1645, which 
confine the power of ordination to ' preaching presbyters,' and 
with the practice of the whole Catholic church from the days 
of the apostles. 

I conceive, then, that after this our opponents will deem it 
more safe to come over to our opinion, viz. that the transaction 
at Antioch was not ordinational at all. It is true that by 
admitting this, they surrender the only case in the New Testa- 
ment on which they can make even a shew of defence for their 
system. But I doubt not to be able to advance such reasons as 
may possibly induce them to abide by this view. It has been 
already shewn that the idea that Paul and Barnabas were 
ordained on this occasion, is attended with difficulties of such 
magnitude as to make it impossible to maintain it. We are 
bound now to ask ourselves, what direct proof is there that this 
was an instance of ordination ? It is not so stated. It is merely 
recorded that the Holy Spirit issued his mandate that two out 
of a ministering body of five should be " separated for the work 
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^hereunto he had called tlicm." That work may have been any 
special duty, occupying a limited quantity of time, as well as 
the ministerial avocations of a lifetime ; and I conceive that the 
history itself contains very strong evidence that this work was 
of the former description. The work was evidently of an 
itinerating character, for it is stated that they were " sent forth 
hy the Holy Ghost;" " that they departed into Seleucia and 
sailed to Cyprus, &c. ; " and the entire of this and the follow- 
ing chapters is occupied in detailing the places which they 
visited, the manner in which they were engaged, and the recep- 
tion which they encountered. It is in fact an episode in the 
history of the church of that period, a sketch of a missionary 
tour undertaken by two selected members of the ministry, 
limited to a peculiar district, and accomplished within a limited 
time. And it is to be remarked that when this circuit was 
completed, their return to Antioch is noticed in these significant 
words : — " They sailed to Antioch, from whence they were 
recommended to the grace of God for" — the ministry of a life- 
time? No, but " the work which they fulfilled ; and there 
they abode long time with the disciples." From this it would 
appear that the solemnity of which wo read was no more than a 
prayerful designation of two ministers to a perilous service. It 
is asked by our opponents whether any one can mistake the 
character of that solemnity ; whether a stranger looking on the 
scene would not naturally infer that the imposition of the hands of 
tlie three ministers was the ordination of the two on whom hands 
were laid. I reply by saying, that such an opinion could not 
possibly conclude any thing respecting the transaction, inasmuch 
ai the spectator might be as much in error as to what he saw, 
as others are as to what they read. If a stranger beheld Jacob 
laying hands on Ephraim and Manassch, or Christ laying hands 
on the children brought to him, and concluded from this that the 
sons of Joseph were advanced in the priesthood, or the children 
in the second instance dedicated to the ministry, he would have 
fallen into a grievous error. Any person conversant with the 
scripture must know that the imposition of hands was a cus- 
tomary mode of conveying a solemn benediction ; and I see 
no reason for concluding that the act in this instance imported 
any thing more than the invocation of a blessing upon men dedi- 
cated to a peculiar, a perilous, and an important work. And 
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that it could not have been the ordination of those men is 
evident on the consideration, that long previous to this occasion 
both those men are found acting as ministers. Thus in Acts ix. 
20 — 29. we are told that " straightway upon his conversion 
Paul preached Christ in the synagogue of Damascus ;" and that 
" in Jerusalem he spake boldly the name of the Lord Jesus, arid 
disputed against the Grecians." Thus of Barnabas, we read that 
" the church sent forth Barnabas that he should go as far as An- 
tioch, who when he came exhorted them all ;" * that he and Saul 
" assembled themselves a whole year with the church, and taught 
much people." The latter of these ministerial actings was two, 
and the former nine, years previous to the occurrences we aris 
considering. * Strange would it be indeed if Paul should have 
been ministering in the year 35, and not receive his ordination 
till the year 45 ; — that a man marked out for sacred duties by 
the voice of the Saviour, by the powers he possessed, and the 
miracles he was enabled to do, should remain unadmitted to the 
ministry for nine or ten years. And besides all this, is it nof 
the testimony of Paul respecting himself, that he was " an 
apostle not of men, neither by man, but by the Lord Jesus 
Christ? " Can this expression refer to any thing else than the 
ordination he received from our Saviour on the way to Damas- 
cus, who " appeared to him for this purpose, to make him a 
minister and a witness." If then Paul was made an apostle at 
that time, what was he made now? If ordained, it was not 
to degradation but to advancement. But there is no advance 
beyond the apostolate, for " God hath set some in the church, 
first apostles." So that, upon a calm consideration of this 
alleged instance of presbyterial ordination, it appears that the 
argument of our opponents rests upon two points which they 
assume, but cannot prove ; first, that the ordainers were pres- 
byters; and secondly, that the transaction was beyond doubt an 
ordination; and that it is environed with these difficulties- 
difficulties serious enough to upset not only it, but the whole 
scheme of presbytery ; — 1st, the destruction of the principle of 
parity ; 2nd, the fact that men said now to be ordained, acted 

1 Acts xi. 22, 23. main point. ' I am quite aware that be 

2 It is not denied by the pleaders, that had been previously engaged in the work 
Paul exercised his ministry previous to the of the ministry. It is beyond doubt that 
transactions at Antioch. Questioning the for several years prior to his ordination he 

Erecise interval between those events and had been employed in preaching the gospel, 

is conversion, they yet admit to the full the —Plea, p. 3i 
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as ministers years before ; 3rd, that a man ordained by Christ 
should require or accept any other ordination ; and 4th, that an 
individual, said in the scriptures to be " an apostle not of men,, 
neither by man," should be made an apostle by three men. If 
our opponents can but prove their two assumptions, and overleap 
these four difficulties, and then shew that a miraculous vocation 
forms a precedent for an ordinary ordination, then we shall 
admit the cogency of the question. But till then, we shall 
abide by the opinion that presbyterial ordination has not a 
shadow of support from the solemnities of Antioch. 

4. The next case of ordination we encounter is that recorded 
in Acts xiv. 23. The record is short but significant, " when they 
had ordained them elders (presbyters) in every church," &c. This 
is strangely classed by the discriminating authors of the plea, 
among the instances of presbyterial ordination. 1 Why ? Be- 
cause 'the apostles,' Barnabas and Paul were the ordainers. 
It is somewhat difficult for simple minds to grasp the logical 
process by which this (apparently adverse) fact is made to 
answer the purposes of our opponents. Reduced into a syllo- 
gism, it is this — Paul and Barnabas were ordained by pres- 
byters ; they ordained presbyters ; therefore, these elders re- 
ceived only presbyterial ordination. It is singularly conclu- 
sive. It has in its two premises but two faults, viz., that both 
of them are vicious. Paul and Barnabas were not ordained by 
presbyters; Paul and Barnabas did not ordain as presbyters. 
These are slight imperfections in the eyes of dissenting reason- 
ers ; still they are sufficiently gross and palpable to overturn the 
whole of this miserable argument. Besides, do those accurate 
authors forget, that they admitted that ' an apostle was ordained 
by the humble presbytery of Antioch.' 2 If so, this is a case, not 
of presbyterial, but of apostolical, ordination. And, therefore, 
I would venture to suggest that the proper inference the 
pleaders should draw from their all-assuming premises, is, that 
bumble presbyters now can ordain apostles. Are the high 
reaching presbyters of modern days prepared to claim this 
power ? They may do it quite as rationally as to claim that 
they can ordain at all. 
5. We may pass on to the consideration of the last case. 

' * All the ordinations spoken of in Acts xiv. 23, were strictly presbyterial.' — Plea, p. 26. 

9 Plea, p. 35. 
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This is the ordination of Timothy. The record on which it is 
built is this, " neglect not the gift that is in thee, which was 
given thee by prophecy, with the laying on of the bauds of the 
presbytery.' We shall sift this passage, and, as I think, prove 
that it will uot avail our opponents as a foundation for their 
superstructure. 

It is by no means certain that the original expression, trans- 
lated in our authorized version, ' the presbytery' signifies a body 
of mere presbyters. And it is evident that it must be proved to 
have that signification and to be capable of bearing no other, 
before our opponents can claim it as yielding even the appear- 
ance of support to them. It may with quite as much propriety 
be interpreted ' the office of the presbyter,' as a combination 
of men holding a ministerial office. This is the view taken of 
the word by one certainly not inclined to yield up any text on 
which the theory of presbyterial ordination could be grounded. 
In his ' Institutes,' Calvin observes, ' his (Paul's) expression 
in the other epistle, of the laying on of the hands of the 
presbyters, I apprehend not to signify a company of elders, 
but to denote the ordination itself, as if he bad said, 'take 
care that the grace which thou receivedst by the laying on of 
hands, when I ordained thee a presbyter, be not in vain.' ' If 
this be the real meaning of the passage, — and we have the 
voluntary admission of the apostle of pre sbyte nanism, that it is, 
— the verse proves nothing whatever on the subject of ordina- 
tion by presbyters. And, inasmuch as it is the only verse in 
the New Testament which even seems to protect the cause of 
our opponents, it is somewhat unfortunate for them that an 
authority so high should be found to acknowledge that it cannot 
bear upon the point. 1 

But even if we should concede that the expression ' the 
presbytery ' means an association of ministers, the question still 
remains to be settled regarding the rank of those ministers. It 
does not follow, that because a person is styled an elder in the 
scripture, that therefore he was one of that class of ministers 
whom we popularly designate presbyters. It is well known that 



i. ii., Cmic. A lit- v ran. tan. 
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the title is one which apostles have attributed to themselves and 
to each other. So that our opponents, before they can convert 
this passage into a conclusive proof on their side, must demon- 
strate this, that the association of elders styled here s a presby- 
tery,' was not an assemblage of apostles. If they are able to 
do this, they will not only do what the most eminent presbyte- 
rian writers have signally failed in doing, but they will find 
themselves opposed to some of the most weighty authorities of an- 
tiquity. It is the comment of Theodoret on this text, * The power 
of teaching is the gift Paul speaks of, but he calls those the pres- 
bytery who were honoured with apostolic gifts*' l Theophylact 
observes, — ' with the laying on of the hands of the presbytery, 
that is, of bishops, for presbyters did not ordain a bishop.' 8 
And Chrysostom speaks even more strongly to the same point 
in his commentary on the passage : ' Paul speaks not here of 
presbyters, but of bishops ; for presbyters could not ordain a 
bishop/ 3 The assertion then, that the expression in this verse 
means merely ministers of the second order, is an arbitrary 
assumption ; and as the whole argument turns upon the right 
interpretation of this word, it is indispensably incumbent upon 
our opponents, in the first instance, to establish that point 
beyond contradiction. If they neglect to do this, their argu- 
ment wants its most essential member. If they be unable to do 
it, the passage can give them no support. 4 

But there is another consideration which in itself is fatal 
to the argument we are examining. Presbyterial ordination is 
ordination by mere presbyters. Episcopal ordination is the act 
of a prelate, generally but not necessarily supported by presby- 
ters. Whatever be the instance of ordination we examine, if it 
can be shewn that a church officer superior to a presbyter 
took part in it, it ceases to be presbyterial and must be regarded 
as prelatical. Now it will be found that the ordination of 
Timothy was of the latter description. Even if we should 
waive the considerations stated in the two foregoing paragraphs, 

1 In l Epis. ad Tim. iv. 14. torn. iii. printed in 1541. His Institutes were re- 

p. 663. printed by himself in 1557; and, as the 

8 In loco. a most received translations of the Institutes 

8 In 1 Tim. Horn. ziii. torn. xi. p. 618. purport to be ' from the original Latin, and 

4 It is asserted (in the Plea, p. 29) that to be collated with the author's last edition 

Calvin contradicted, in his c Commentaries,' in French,' and contain the passage cited 

the meaning put upon the words, ' the pres- above, it is to be presumed that Calvin did 

bytery,* in his * Institutes. 9 This is in- not alter or contradict his opinion. 

correct. His Commentary on Timothy was 
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and admit that the 'presbytery' of the passage means a col- 
lection of mere presbyters, yet a comparison of it with another 
passage will shew that one superior to presbyters was concerned 
in it. In the second Epistle to Timothy, Paul enjoins his disciple 
to " stir up the gift of God which was in him by the putting on 
of his hands' 9 1 It is almost unnecessary to say that this passage 
can refer only to the same subject as that we have been examin- 
ing. It is the last and most miserable effort of dissenting 
adroitness to endeavour to shew that these two passages speak 
of things different from each other. This evasion, I shall not 
stop to expose ; but shall merely observe, that Chrysostom, Gill, 
Doddridge, and Calvin, all consider the passage in the second 
epistle to speak of the ordination of Timothy. In that ordination 
St. Paul took part. It matters not to us, if a multitude of 
presbyters were present, and imposed hands at the same time he 
did. Our point is this, that Timothy's ordination was not the 
act of presbyters alone,* The intervention of an apostle in it, 
prevented its invalidity. And it is not a little significant, that 
in the accounts of this circumstance, the, act of the presbyters is 
expressed by the particle of concurrence, and that of the apos- 
tle, by the particle of agency. The gift was in Timothy by the 
laying of the hands of Paul, but it was with the laying on of the 
hands of the presbytery. This is precisely the episcopalian view 
of ordination. With us, as many presbyters as may be present 
concur in the episcopal act, by joint imposition of hands, but it 
is by the episcopal act that orders are conferred. It is this which, 
assimilating our ordinations to those of the primitive church, 3 
contradistinguishes them from those of presbyterians. They 
ordain (as they are pleased to call it) always without a bishop; 
we, invariably by a bishop. In this mode, and on this principle 
was Timothy's ordination conducted. And, therefore, this 
instance cannot by any possibility be cited as one of presby- 



1 2 Tim. i. 6. 

9 The pretensions of the pleaders to logi- 
cal accuracy and ingenuous candour may be 
estimated from their method of putting the 
question at issue. * You cannot point in 
the New Testament to a single example of 
ordination by one individual. In every case 
that is reported, a plurality of ministers 
were concerned,' — ( Plea, p. 26. ) And what 
then? Do our opponents not know that 
the point is not as to the number of or- 



dainers, but the rank of the ordainers? 
And knowing this to be the point of the 
question, why evade it by discreditable 
sophistry ? 

* ' Presbyter cum ordinatur, episcopo 
eum benedicente et manum super caput 
ejus tenente, etiam omnes nreftbyteri qui 
prasentes Bint, manus suas juxta manum 
episcopi super caput illius teneant.' — Cone 
Carth. IV. can. iii. Bin. Cone. torn. i. 
p. 728. 
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lerial ordination, because it exhibits throughout it the presena 
find the acts of a prelate. 

We have thus examined the word of God for the discover 
df precedents for presbyteria) ordination, and may now boldly 
put the question, does one solitary instance start to view which 
fairly sustains the theory? Is it in the power of oar opponents 
to lay their finger on one passage which states that any minister 
in the New Testament was ordained by mere presbyters, and 
only presbyters ? The ordination of Matthias ? It was the act 
of apostles, at the signified will of God. The ordination of the 
seven deacons? It was the act of the apostles. The so-called 
ordination of Paul aud Barnabas? It could not have been an 
ordination, and if it were, the ordainers were not presbyters ; 
Bod if they were, they ordained in virtue of a special and super- 
natural mandate from God himself. The " elders ordained in 
ever)' church ? " The ordainers were apostles. The ordination 
of Timothy ? It was the act of St. Paul. Every instance upon 
the pages of holy writ tells consistently for us, and not one tells 
for our opponents. Every instance is prelatical, and not one 
presbyterial. The Bible gives no sanction to, exhibits no 

ithority for, the mode adopted by the dissenting communities 
admission of men into the ministry. For that mode, they 
may plead the boldness of Calvin, or the arrogancy of Knox, 
but they cannot plead the authority of the Bible. To it, their 
system cannot look. Neither, as we shall now go on to prove, 
can it look to that most weighty, though secondary support — 
the consent of the church from apostolic times. 

III. In entering upon this branch of enquiry, we are desirous 
not only to ascertain the views of antiquity, but to make antiquity 
reflect light upon our views of scripture. It ought to contribute 
much to a conviction that scripture, in the foregoing observa- 
has been interpreted rightly, if we can shew that every 

lere and in every age, the church of God, (whose doings are a 

tness for the truth,) knew of no other mode of ordination than 

.t maintained by the church of England ; and it should go far 
aids the increase of a spirit of veneration towards her, to 
iver that she has for a long line of centuries abode strictly 

id consistently by the laws of apostolic order. 

1, We shall first look to the earliest ordinations on uninspired 
record. These, of course, are the ordinations of the apostolic age. 
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The testimony of antiquity respecting these will be found to be, 
that they were invariably the acts of the apostles, and conse- 
quently, pure instances of episcopal ordination. Thus, Clement 
of Rome, a cotemporary of the apostles, reports, that ' the apos- 
tles, preaching through countries and cities, appointed the first* 
fruits of their converts to be bishops and ministers of those 
who should afterwards believe, having first proved them by the 
Spirit.' l The evidence of Clement of Alexandria, (already 
cited) is clearly corroborative of this. ' The apostle John, after 
his return from Patmos to Ephesus, went into the neighbouring 
nations ; partly appointing bishops, partly regulating whole 
churches, partly setting apart such for the clergy as were pointed 
out to him by the Holy Spirit/ 3 We have it on the authority 
of Eusebius, Jerome, Tertullian and Irenaeus, that Polycarp had 
apostolic ordination. 3 We learn from Chrysostom and Theo- 
doret that Ignatius had apostolic ordination ; 4 from Tertullian 
and Irenaeus that Linus, first bishop of Rome, had apostolic 
ordination. But why dwell upon specific instances of this fact, 
when the latter named writer tells us, 5 that all churches harmo- 
nized with the Roman, and that the ministers of that church 
owed their ecclesiastical existence to apostles ; and the former 
says, that the distinction between orthodox churches and heretic 
communities was this, that the former had a line of ministers 
ordained by the apostles and their episcopal successors, which 
was wanting in the other. 6 

2. Without, however, pausing further upon the ordinations 
which took place in the infancy of Christianity, we may proceed 
to the examination of those documents, which declare the 
practice and doctrine of the church in subsequent ages. I doubt 
not to be able to shew that the evidence contained therein will 
demonstrate, that while episcopal ordination is supported by the 
general consent of the church, ordination by presbyters alone is 
not only destitute of that consent, but repudiated by the delibe- 
rate decisions of antiquity. 

From the language of scripture we are prepared to expect, 
that the power of ordination shall be found in the hands of the 
episcopal order. It was to the prelates of the church that the 

1 Epis. ad Cor. cap. xlii. See original in 8 See pp. 115, 116. 

p. 160. * See p. 32. 

* Quis dives salvetur, p. 959. See ori- 6 Adv. Her. lib. iii. cap. 3. 

ginal in p. 141. « De Praes. Her. cap. 32. 
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Saviour conveyed that commission, " As my Father has sent 
me, even so send I you ; " and it was in virtue of that commis- 
sion that apostles transmitted to others the powers bestowed 
upon them by Christ. But in the records of antiquity, as has 
been already shewn, bishops, and bishops alone, were regarded 
as the successors of the apostles. It was because Titus and 
Timothy were such, that the power of ordination in the respec- 
tive dioceses of Crete and Ephesus is found deposited with them. 
And therefore, a priori, we are led to expect that this power 
shall be found exercised only by members of the episcopal order. 
Let us then determine whether the early writings confirm or 
disappoint this expectation. It will not be necessary for me to 
adduce many quotations on this point, as a few, if they be from 
credible and uncontradicted authorities, will prove the doctrine 
of the church as effectually as a multitude. It is acknowledged 
by Jerome that the power of ordination belonged exclusively to 
bishops. What else can mean that expression of his in his 
epistle to Evangelus — an epistle in which he labours to impair 
the episcopal dignity — ' What can a bishop do which a presbyter 
may not, with the exception of ordination.' What else means 
his comment on the words of Paul, (" For this cause left I thee 
in Crete, that thou shouldest ordain elders in every city,") 
'Let bishops, who have the power of appointing presbyters, 
hearken to this.' It is remarked by Epiphanius, in his refuta- 
tion of the heresy of Aerius, ' This order (the episcopal) begets 
fathers to the church, but that (the presbyterial) cannot beget 
fathers, but, through the laver of regeneration, begets children 
to the church, not fathers, nor teachers.' And this statement 
Epiphanius rests upon this most reasonable ground, — * For how 
is it possible that he should ordain a presbyter, who has not the 
prerogative of the imposition of hands for ordination, — or how 
could a presbyter be said to be equal to a bishop.' 1 It is stated 
more than once by Chrysostom, that the sense of the church was 
that ordination was exclusively an episcopal act. Thus, ' pres- 
byters possess the right to teach, and have a rule in the church ; 
and things which he (Paul) speaks concerning bishops are also 
suitable to presbyters. But they are superior in the power of 
ordination, and in this alone they have no supremacy over 

1 — * W«J blOV T€ rbv *p€(T$VT€pOV KU- VUP J ^ U7TCIV &VTOV ilVCU IcTOP T« EfTMT- 
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them.' ' And again, ' Paul does not speak here (1 Tim, iv. 14.) 
of presbyters, but bishops, for presbyters could not ordain a 
bishop.' 5 And again, in his Homilies on the Philippians, ' Pres- 
byters did not ordain a bishop.' s The same doctrine is stated 
by Euscbius, in his sketch of the life of Origen : ' Origen being 
compelled by ecclesiastical business to go to Achaia, when passing 
through Palestine, received ordination to- the priesthood at 
Ctesarea from the bishops of that district.' * The Apostolic 
canons declare the same to have been the doctrine and practice 
of the primitive church, ' A bishop shall be ordained by two or 
three bishops; presbyters and deacons, and the rest of the 
clergy, by one bishop.' 5 ' Let presbyters and deacons do no- 
thing without the consent of the bishop, for the Lord's people 
are committed to him.' 6 The epistles of Cyprian abound with 
proofs to the same effect. Let one or two passages suffice for 
the exhibition of the mind of the church in his days. In an 
epistle written during the period of his retirement from Car- 
thage, he acquaints the presbyters and deacons with his having 
ordained Aurelian a reader in the church : — ' In ecclesiastical 
ordinations, brethren, we have been in the habit of consulting 
you and weighing in common council the merits and manners of 
candidates, but human testimonies are not required, when divine 
recommendations approve a person. Know that this person, 
Aurelian, has been ordained by me and my colleagues who were 
present.' 7 This passage shews that Cyprian's consultation of 
his clergy respecting ministers to be ordained was not a step 
necessary for him to take, but one of his own option, and that 
the ordination mentioned in it was by the hands of bishops, — 
'himself and his colleagues.' The same author, in his letter to 
two bishops of districts adjoining his diocese, says, ' that he had 
made them his deputies, (vicarios) to enquire into the ages, 
conditions, and merits of persons, that he, upon whom the duty 
lay, might be best acquainted with them, and promote to eccle- 
siastical offices only the worthy, the humble, and the gentle.' B In 
the sixth book of Eusebius' History, we have a statement made 
by Cornelius, bishop of Rome and cotemporary of Cyprian, de- 
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(ailing the manner in which Novatian procured bis ordination 
to a bishopric, (viz. by inducing three bishops of Italy in an hour 
of inebriety to consecrate him,) and incidentally mentioning, that 
when the same Novatian was admitted to the order of the priest- 
hood, it was ' by the special favour of the bishop who laid his 
hands upon him, and that in despite of the opposition given by 
the clergy and many of the laity.' l 

Now, it will be observed that these passages, which are but 
the scantiest gleanings from the broad field of Christian anti- 
quity, all lead to the establishment of this point, that the most 
distinguished divines of the early ages knew of no other ordina- 
tion, than that conferred by bishops. It is true that these 
quotations are but the expressions of individual opinions ; but 
it is to be remembered that it is chiefly through the opinions 
and statements of individuals that we collect the doctrines and 
opinions of former ages. And it is further to be recollected that 
these writers bear testimony not only to the sense of the church 
in their own days, but declare what was the judgment of the 
church from the first. Thus, when Chrysostom expounds a par- 
ticular text of scripture, and gives this for the reason of his 
comment, ' that presbyters did not ordain a bishop,' he is evi- 
dently speaking of a fact, of a regulation of the church, subsist- 
ing from the earliest times. And it is scarcely conceivable that 
the bishop of Constantinople from his pulpit, Jerome from his 
study, and Cyprian in his official correspondence would state 
things as fixed and acknowledged practices, as axiomatic doc- 
trines, which were either doubtful or at variance with the uni- 
versal order of the church. If among these writers there be 
one whose opinions on this point are entitled to a higher rank 
in the scale of evidence than others, it is Jerome, whose desire 
evidently was to curb prelatical pretensions, by reducing (as far 
as he could do it) the episcopal office to the level of the pres- 
byterate. And yet, with all this disposition, he is so coerced 
by unaccommodating facts, that he is obliged to qualify his 
assertion ' that a presbyter may do all that a bishop does,' by the 
limitation 'ordination excepted.' This admission, the admis- 
sion of one of the most laborious and valued commentators on 
the scriptures of early times, appears entirely irrefragable. And 
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when it is confirmed by kindred testimonies from other depart- 
ments of the church, we may feel ourselves justified in holding 
that ordination by bishops — whether, as in the eastern church, 
unassisted by presbyters, or, as in the African and western, with 
the co-operation of presbyters — was universally the practice of the 
early church, and that, because believed to be of primitive and 
divine institution. We know not on what other ground to ac- 
count for the universality of the practice, and the wide-spread 
respect paid to the doctrine, — a universality so remarkable, and 
a respect so profound that, (with the exception of three or four 
instances, whose value we shall presently determine,) no depar- 
ture or dissent from them can be proved by the maintainers of 
presbyterial ordination. 

3. We may however turn to a different class of evidence affect- 
ing this point. It may be argued that Chrysostom or Jerome 
were entitled to their own opinions, as Aerius was entitled to 
his, and that the production of their statements only proves the 
sentiments of particular persons. I have already observed that 
the eminence of tlie individuals, the confident tone which marks 
the deiivery of their sentiments, and the fact that in the enun- 
ciation of them they are uncontradicted by the church, go far 
to make the churches of the thud and fourth centuries parties 
to the assertions of those opinions. But we shall exhibit this 
point more clearly than by inferential conclusion— weighty 
although I conceive that inference to be. In the ancient coun- 
cils we have the church speaking in her judicial character; and 
therefore the decisions at which she arrives may be regarded as 
decisive of the views generally received, I mean not to say 
that all doctrinal sentiments adopted by the councils must he 
sound, but that in its decisions the council may be regarded as 
an historian announcing what was the recognised practice of the 
church at certain periods. 

In the third council of Carthage (a.D. 397) a discussion arose 
as to the propriety of compelling a bishop, who was assisted in 
his church by but a single presbyter, to give up that presbyter, 
that he might be consecrated a bishop for an adjoining diocese, 
which happened to be bereft of its spiritual head. Upon the 
inconvenience of this being urged, Aurelius the Bishop of Carthage 
made this remark : — ' A bishop by divine authority can by him- 
self ordain many presbyters, but it is difficult to find one fit to 
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be appointed a bishop/ l The meaning of this is obvious. The 
metropolitan of the province insisted on the right to take from 
a bishop his presbyter-assistant, grounding the propriety of the 
act on the emergency, and justifying it by the uncontradicted 
statement, that a bishop so deprived could sustain no inconveni- 
ence, as he had in himself the power of providing many presbyters 
by ordination. This shews that episcopal ordination, independent 
of presbyterial assistance, was the practice of the fourth 
century. 

Again, in the canons of the council of Nice, we meet with 
this decree — ' If any prelate shall receive any person into the 
church, who has denied the faith (the prelate being cognizant of 
the same), and shall ordain him a priest, or into any order, the 
ordained and the ordainer shall be deposed from their standing.' * 
Where in this canon of a general council is there a syllable 
significant of presbyterial — of any but prelatic — ordination? 
Again, the same council lays down this law — * A recent convert 
and unsettled in the faith shall not be ordained either bishop, 
priest, or deacon ; and if a bishop shall suddenly ordain such a 
one, in whom afterwards there is discovered upon sufficient 
testimony some grievous sin, the ordainer and ordained shall be 
deposed.' 3 Where in this law is there a recognition of the 
power of ordination anywhere, but in the single person of the 
bishop ? 

Let us now look to the council of Chalcedon. In the second 
canon thereof we have this strict law against simony : — * If any 
bishop shall ordain for money, or bring his gift within a price, 
and ordain bishop, presbyter or deacon for lucre's sake, let him 
be subjected to the penalty of losing his proper rank/ 4 It will 
be observed, that the communicator of orders here is a single 
person ; that his rank is episcopal, and that no hint is dropped of 
the intervention of others in the act of ordination, or of the exten- 
sion of the penalty to others. Again, in the sixth canon — * No 
one shall be ordained absolutely (i. e. without a title) either a 
presbyter or deacon ; and the ordination of those thus absolutely 
ordained is pronounced by this synod null, to the disgrace of the 
ordainer ' (tow x€*j>oTo»ij<rayTos). 5 There is here but the recognition 

1 Binii. Concil. torn. i. p. 713. 3 Cone. Nice. can. iii. 

. 8 Cone. Nice. can. 12. Binii. Con. torn. 4 Binii. Concil. torn. iii. p. 440. 

»• P. 436. 5 Id. ib. p. 441. 
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of a singular person. Again, in the second council of Hispalis, 
we find this law : — ' A bishop by himself can give the dignity of 
the priesthood and ministry, but of himself cannot take it away.' * 
Again, in the council of Antioch, it is decreed by the ninth canon 
* that every bishop shall have power over his own diocese, to 
rule it, &c, and ordain presbyters and deacons, and embrace all 
things under his own judgment.' * 

4. So far, then, we have ascertained both from the writings of 
the fathers and the judgments of councils, the opinion of the 
early church respecting the quarter in which the power of ordi- 
nation is lodged, the channel through which transmitted. But 
this question may be brought to a test even more trying and 
conclusive than that of the opinions of writers, or the decisions 
of councils. It was not to be expected that matters should flow 
on so smoothly in the Christian church, as that occasions should 
not arise which should bring such a question as this under 
especial adjudication. In the church of the older dispensation 
we know, that although the ministry was constituted by God 
himself, and the boundary line which defined the duties and the 
privileges of its several branches, drawn by his own hand, still 
the daring spirit of pride prompted men who respected more 
highly their own aggrandizement than the ordinances of their 
Maker, to attempt its obliteration. And it is well for the 
church that such instances of unhallowed ambition do occur; 
because the very investigation of the claim advanced draws the 
invaded right into a clearer contrast, and fixes it in a mart 
secure position. Had Xorah and his associates in insubordina- 
tion never raised the question of the equality of the Levite with 
the priest, it is possible that there might have been a gradual 
assimilation of the two offices, which in process of time might 
have ended in their unwarranted junction. But the invasion of 
the priestly prerogative by the intrusionists of the wilderness, 
brought loose opinions to a decision, and settled for ever a 
question which might otherwise have affected the very validity 
of ministerial acts in Israel. The same thing has happened in 
the younger department of the church. The point under review 
has been tried both as a question of opinion, and of opinion 
reduced to practice ; and thus the church has been placed by 

1 Binii. ConciJL. torn: iy. p. 560 (Can. vi.). 2 Id. torn. i. p. -507. 
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circumstances in the position of dealing with the very matter in 
dispute, and deciding whether presbyters were so equal with 
bishops as that the acts usually considered peculiar to the latter 
might .properly be undertaken by the former. 

It is scarcely necessary to pause upon the opinions of Aerius ; 
and by no means necessary to investigate the motives which 
constrained him to advocate the doctrine that presbyters were 
originally on an equality with bishops ; and that every act to 
which the one order was competent, was equally within the 
province of the other. Our business is not with a man's motives 
in propounding an opinion, but with the opinion he advances, 
and the reception it meets with from the church. He is styled 
by modern writers ' an honest reformer of the fourth century ;' * 
pronounced by Epiphanius — a writer somewhat more competent 
to form an opinion on the point than any modern can well be — 
' a man deceived by his own headstrong arrogancy, and the 
espouser of a view replete with absurdity ; ' * and acknowledged 
by Mosheim to have been * a semi-Arian, the erector of a new 
sect, and one who excited divisions by propagating opinions 
different from those that were commonly received.' We should 
not have noticed this turbulent schismatic in reference to our 
present point of enquiry, were it not that our opponents 
have had the strange temerity to assert that his views were 
supported by Jerome and Augustine. 3 Can they be igno- 
rant, or have they the boldness to deny, that the first of these 
lathers has distinctly stated that the prerogative of ordination 
is the grand distinguishing mark between bishops and presby- 
ters ; that he affirms the very ' safety of the church to depend 
upon the dignity of the high priest;' that he advocates the 
necessity of an eminent power being conceded to him as the 
only means of averting schisms ; 4 that he maintained the doc- 
trine of bishops being the apostles' successors? Are they 
ignorant that in the works of Augustine there is a treatise 
* respecting the heresies of the church/ among which heresies 
the opinions of Aerius are included ; 5 that Augustine has given 

1 Plea, jx 42L to impugn the genuineness of this tract. 

* Adv. Heres. lxxr. torn. i. p. 905. 4 There is good reason to believe that, this 

a ' Is it not singular that tne most dis- tract was not written by the Bishop of 

tingnished writers of the church, such as Hippo.' — (Plea, p. 41.) What reason? 

Augustine and Jerome, supported the views The Benedictine editors have most satisfac- 

of Aerius.' — Plea, p. 41. tory shewn that there is every reason to 

4 Tom. iv. p. 295. believe it to have been truly the work of 

1 Cap. 53. There is a loose attempt made Augustiner 
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to episcopacy a divine origin, by pronouncing that 'apostles 
were the church's fathers, and that bishops occupy their place ?' l 
And yet the pleaders will venture the affirmation that the 
opinions of Aerius were supported by such men as these. The 
direct opposite is the fact ; they are disallowed by them, and 
overthrown by their writings. 

We shall pass on to the consideration of the case of the ordi- 
nation of Ischiras by Coll u thus. Our first point is to put our- 
selves in possession of the case, our next to ascertain the 
church's judgment respecting it. The affairs of the Patriarchate 
of Alexandria appear to have been in much confusion about the 
commencement of the fourth century ; a confusion which was 
increased by the banishment of Athanasius through the male- 
volence of the Arian faction. At this period Colluthus, being 
himself but in the order of the presbyterate, undertook to 
ordain ministers for some destitute churches of the province of 
Mareotis, a district of the kingdom of Egypt; and among 
others, ordained Ischiras. The validity of this ordination was 
called in question by Athanasius, who sent Macarius, one of the 
presbyters of Alexandria, to forbid Ischiras to perform any of 
the sacerdotal functions. In the determination then of this 
case, we have the decision of the church of the beginning of the 
fourth century respecting the validity of orders conferred by a 
mere presbyter. Now let us ascertain what the judgment of 
the church was. In the works of Athanasius we have a synodi- 
cal epistle of the bishops of Egypt, Thebais, Lybia, and Penta- 
polis containing this extremely clear and intelligible statement. 
* The presbyter who is falsely stated to have been present, is 
that notorious Ischiras, who was neither ordained presbyter by 
the church, nor (when Alexander received the presbyters 
ordained by Melitius) was he reckoned among their number, 
nor was he ordained by him. By what means then became 
Ischiras a presbyter, or by what power was he ordained ? By 
Colluthus? For that only remains to be affirmed. But it is 
so notorious that Colluthus died a presbyter and that every 
ordination of his hand was invalid, and all ordained by him in 
the schism were reduced to the rank of the laity, that it is a 
matter beyond all doubt to every one.' 8 The meaning of this 

1 Enar. in Ps. xliv. torn. iv. p. 398. x^P ttS <* /^J T€ £*& T V* 'EiacXfolas x<tyx>ro- 
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passage, — not from the pen of a single individual, but the joint 
and official statement of the dignified members of a synod — 
must, I think, be obvious to every one. Its testimony goes to 
the substantiation of these two points, first, that the ordination 
of Ischiras by the hands of the presbyter Colluthus was dis- 
allowed, not merely by the bishop of the province, but by the 
conjoint judgment of many bishops of the several dioceses of the 
archbishoprick of Alexandria ; and, secondly, that the cause of 
that invalidity was the notorious fact that a presbyter could not 
ordain. 

But we can make this testimony even more decisive. Upon 
referring to another part of the same work, we meet with 
an address from the presbyters and deacons of Mareotis to the 
synod of bishops. In this document we find them— the second 
and third orders of the clergy, men more disposed, we should 
think, to stand forward in defence of the rights of the presby- 
rate, if they were invaded, than to justify the episcopal order for 
invading them, — casting themselves unequivocally into the scale 
which weighed down the airy pretensions of Colluthus. A 
single passage from this document will suffice to show that the 
presbyters and the prelates of the fourth century thought alike 
on the doctrine of ordination. 'We marvel by what means 
Ischiras (of whom we first think it necessary to speak) came to 
be reckoned an ecclesiastic. Ischiras never was a minister of 
the church, but proclaimed himself a presbyter of Colluthus. 
But, with the exception of his relations, none would commit 
themselves to him; neither had he a church, neither was he 
reckoned an ecclesiastic by any who did not belong to his own 
village, with the exception (as we said before) of his own rela- 
tions. But when he attempted to vindicate his title in the 
synod convened at Alexandria, in the presence of Hosius, our 
father, he was deposed and reduced to the laity, and so remained 
from that time, haying fallen from his pseudo-presbytership.' l 
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In a second epistle, addressed by the same persons to the 
prefect of Egypt, we find a complaint advanced by them, that 
certain commissioners, who were sent from the cpuncil of Tyre 
to enquire about matters ecclesiastical in Egypt, had taken with 
them this Ischiras, respecting whom they make this statement : 
'a man who stated himself to be a presbyter when he was no pres- 
byter, being ordained by Colluthus, who was a bishop in his own 
imagination, and afterwards was commanded by Hosius and all 
the bishops of the general synod to return to the order of pres- 
byters, and all who were ordained by Colluthus returned to their 
proper station, so that Ischiras appeared a simple layman.' 1 
Upon this passage I shall not pause to comment* To any mind 
except one so impaired by prejudice that it cannot, or by obsti- 
nacy that it will not, see the truth, it must be evident that the 
bishops of the several provinces and the inferior clergy of this 
particular one, concurred in the opinion that ordination by a 
presbyter was totally insufficient to constitute a man a lawful 
minister of the gospel. 

Before passing from this case, I have but to notice the misera- 
ble attempt of Presbyterians to evade its stringency. Accord- 
ing to them, the reason why the ordination of Ischiras was dis- 
allowed, was not because the ordainer was a presbyter, but 
because he was in a state of schism at the time when he took 
upon him to ordain. 8 That such a mode of accounting for the 
decisions of the synod of Alexandria is a mere evasion, must be 
obvious to every one who studies carefully the quotations given 
above. The slightest consideration will show that the defence 
is untenable. In the first place, the plain and un tortured lan- 
guage of the quotations militates entirely against such an 
interpretation. The precise ground on which the bishops of the 
Alexandrian synod and the presbyters of Mareotis pronounce 
the ordination invalid, and Ischiras a minister but in imagine 
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tion, is that of the standing of Colluthus in the church. What 
else is the meaning of the expression, ' Was it (the ordination) 
by Colluthus? But Colluthus died a presbyter. 9 These words 
are without intelligible connection if they do not mean that 
Colluthus, never attaining to any rank above the presbyterate, 
could not confer orders* What else the meaning of the expres- 
sions, — ' Colluthus was an imaginary bishop/ — ' Ischiras said to 
be a presbyter was not a presbyter, for he was ordained by the 
presbyter Colluthus 9 These phrases surely denote, that the flaw 
by not in the ordainer's opinions, but in the ordainer's station. 
It will, beside all this, be observed, that in all these quotations, 
whenever the ordaining exploits of Colluthus are spoken of, he 
is described as affecting episcopal acts, as * being a bishop in his 
own imagination.' All this is unintelligible on the principle 
that presbyters could ordain. If they could, if it were an inhe- 
rent prerogative of the order, why should a man of that order 
affect to be any thing beyond it. He had but to stand upon 
his proper position and deduce his rights from that. But 
secondly, the principle on which this defence is taken up is 
broadly contradicted by the principles of the church of the 
fourth century. The pleaders could not on such a point have made 
a more unhappy appeal than to the African churches. It appears 
to have been a fixed and original principle of those churches, that 
ordination was never vitiated by schism. We have proof of this 
on the face of the quotations before us. For what says the 
synodic epistle ? ' Ischiras was not ordained by the church, nor 
reckoned among the presbyters ordained by Melitius, whom 
Alexander received.' We have in this passage the fact admitted, 
that Alexander (the Archbishop of Alexandria) received the 
presbyters whom Melitius — the very head of the schism of 
which Colluthus was but an inferior member, — had ordained. 
If schism could vitiate ordination, would Alexander have re* 
ceived the priests of Melitius' ordaining ? And this testimony, 
incontrovertible as it is, receives abundant confirmation from 
the writings of the period. Thus, in his epistle to Boniface, 
Angustin says, that ' Donatus (who was manifestly the author 
of the schism, alone being deprived,) the bishops decreed that the 
others, having been censured, although they were ordained out 
of the church, should be sustained in their proper honour.' l 

1 Aug. opp. torn. ii. p. 661. 
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And the same author — an author claimed by the pleaders 
as harmonizing in opinion with Aerius— in his controversial 
works maintains the position, that as " baptism cannot be oblite- 
rated by schism, neither can orders.' 1 And this position he carries 
still farther, for in the work and at the place just cited, he pro* 
tests against the principle that ' although schism does not vitiate 
baptism, it takes away the right from ministers of conferring 
baptism.' This principle (which he likewise applies to the 
indelibility of orders, and to the power even of schismatics to 
confer orders) he strongly controverts, and adds, c when it was 
judged expedient of the church, that their (the Donatists') 
bishops, returning to the society of the catholic church should 
not then administer their functions, they did not intend to deny 
the validity of their ordination, but conceived that it remained 
upon them/ Now all these observations of Augustin are 
gathered from the principles of the African churches, of which 
Alexandria was a most distinguished one. And therefore, if 
Presbyterians attempt to maintain that Coll u thus' ordinations 
were invalid because performed by him when in a state of 
schism, they must contend not only against the clear language 
of synods and epistles bearing expressly upon the point, but 
with the well known and received principles of the church. 
And in simple truth, by their own admission, they concede the 
whole question; for, apparently doubtful of the ground they 
have taken up, they try to account for the invalidity of the act 
of Colluthus upon another principle. * According to a usage 
then^established, he ought to have obtained the permission of 
the bishop of Alexandria before he proceeded to ordain.? 8 I 
shall only make two remarks upon this strange admission ; first, 
that the assumption that a bishop ever gave permission to a 
mere presbyter to ordain is utterly without support ; whereas, 
as the whole question is involved in such a circumstance, it 
should have been fortified by an overwhelming body of quota* 
tional authorities ; and secondly, that if a presbyter could not 
ordain without a bishop's permission, there is an end to the 
validity of presbyterial ordination, inasmuch as no bishop gave, 
or would give, or could give such a permission. As to the 
qualifying words, ' according to an usage then established, 9 we 

1 Aug. opp. Cont. lit. Petil. torn. ix. p. 44. * Plea, p. 43. 
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may safely challenge our opponents to give proof that such an 
usage was ever established, as empowered any bishop to con- 
fer upon any presbyter the power of ordination. Unless the 
decrees of councils, the writings of fathers, and the universal 
tradition of the church be wrong, none but bishops could ordain, 
and no bishop could transfer this peculiar power of his office to 
a minister of an inferior order. 

We hold then, that in this case of Colluthus the question of 
the competency of a presbyter to ordain was brought to a trial ; 
that the church disallowed such ordination ; that the church did 
not disallow it on the score of the ordainer's opinions, but upon 
the ground (sanctioned by scripture, and defended by all the 
writers of antiquity) that a presbyter had no ordaining power in 
his commission, and that all done by him outside of his com- 
mission was not only informal, but invalid. 

A canon of the general council of Constantinople (a.d. 381) 
throws fuller light on the subject. It relates to the invalidation 
of all the acts of Maximus, who was irregularly consecrated to 
that see by bishops unconnected with the province. We may 
assume that this person was a presbyter before his elevation to 
the episcopal station. When his case came to be treated of by 
the assembled bishops of this, the second general council, the 
canon passed in reference to it plainly indicates the necessary 
connection between ordination and episcopacy. ' Be it decreed 
that Maximus neither is, nor was, a bishop, nor are those 
ordained by him in any rank whatsoever of the clergy.' x The 
connection between the first and second clauses of this canon 
will be noted. The one appears to follow evidently as a conse- 
quence of the other, as if the Constantinopolitan prelates so 
associated ordination with a true elevation to the episcopal office, 
as to determine, that where the. latter did not exist, the power of 
conferring the former did not exist. If so, the power of the 
mere presbyter to confer orders must be regarded as totally 
unrecognized by the general council of Byzantium. 

It is needless to add to instances which show so clearly the 
judgment of the early churches on this momentous point. A 
angle instance more, however, will prove how jealously the 
western church guarded the door of admission into the ministry. 
The second council of Seville was held in the year 619; and 

* Binii Concil. torn. i. p. 661. 
O 
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aonoug othei; matters brought before its notice was the informjfc- 
tion of an ordination conducted by the Bishop of Agabra, who 
being impaired in eyesight (' dolore oculorum detentus '), em- 
ployed a pre$byter tp read the benedictory prayer, himself pers 
forming the act of imposition of hands. The resolution adopted 
by the council, on this case being submitted to them, will shew 
that the practice and principle of the church were against * 
presbyter taking upon him any appropriate act in ordination. 
' Whereas it is reported to us, that one being admitted to 
priests', and two to deacons' orders, the bishop being of infirm 
sight laid on hands, while a presbyter pronounced the benedic- 
tion on them, contrary to ecclesiastical order ; although the man 
guilty of such audacity might be on accusation, condemned by 
present judgment, yet we have decreed that they being den 
posed from the sacerdotal and Levitical orders which, they: 
have irregularly obtained, shall be by a righteous sentence 
rejected.' * 

We have then sp far prosecuted this subject, that we haw 
appealed to the Bible, to the works of the early Christian 
authors, and to the formal decisions of the church as expressed 
by her councils, for the purpose of learning whether scripture or 
antiquity affords any countenance to the practice of presbyteri-t 
al ordination. We have looked to the Bible, and found, that 
every case of ordination recorded in the New Testament i& 
either prelatical, or attended by such miraculous, circumstances 
as forbid it to be regarded as a precedent, and that not a single 
one c$n be shown to be presbyterial. We have looked to the 
fathers, and found that even those on whom the Presbyterians 
most rely, admit ordination to be a reserved prerogative, 
sacredly confined to. the episcopal, order. We have examined 
the instances which from time to time have occurred of at-, 
tempts made to alter the usages and principles of the church, 
and found that in none of these attempts were the intmsioniat* 
on order sanctioned (but on the contrary condemned) by the 
church's formal decisions. These are startling facts, well worthy 
the religious consideration of those who stand in opposition, to 
the Bible and the principles of antiquity, well worthy, the. 
thoughtful reflection of all who range themselves under an 
ecclesiastical system at variance with all that we have been 

1 Binii ConciL torn. iv. p. 5$9. 
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accustomed la eati authority. If men will trample upon Bible 
precedent and ecclesiastical tradition, they must prove by the 
attestation of miracles their right to introduce a new order of 
tilings. If they rely (as they must much rely) upon eccle- 
siastical tradition for such usages as infant baptism, admission 
of females to the* Lord's table, the devotional observance of the 
first day of the week, they must allow that authority to be 
equally impressive on the point of ordination. It will not avail 
to say, that a few instances may be found in the records of 
ancient times, of men who discarded the baptism of infants, and 
denied the saeredness of the Lord's day. This may be so. 
But our opponents concur with us in the regarding such 
departures from the church's general opinions and general prac- 
tice, as improprieties, and in appealing from their eccentricity 
to the wonderfully harmonious views of the whole Christian 
society throughout the world. That ground which they take 
up against the seventh-day man, or the paedo-baptist, they must 
allow us to take up against presbyterial ordination. If they 
tell us that the hints for die practices we have mentioned lie in 
the grand Book of authority — the Bible, and that tradition 
merely comes in as an illustrative and confirmatory evidence, so 
that they read the Bible in the explanatory lights of antiquity ; 
We reply that (in reference to the question before us) we do 
exactly the same. We tell them that the germ of our opinions 
on this point is in the Bible ; and we show that prelatical ordi- 
nation can out of its solitary evidence be proved, at least as 
strongly, as any or all of these usages. And seeing the autho- 
rity in the Bible, we look to antiquity to discover whether she 
saw it there as clearly as we do ; whether the habits of the church 
(regarded as the continuations of apostolic practice) corres- 
pond with our ideas of apostolic principles; and we see 
antiquity and inspiration harmonious. On their side they have 
a doubtful, an exceedingly doubtful case — we should say no case 
at all'— in the scriptures, and worse than no case in antiquity. 
To what then can they appeal ? I believe that I state the fact 
when I reply, — to that rash step taken in the proud exuberance 
of emancipated intellect, which the days of the Reformation 
witnessed, and which the character of the Reformation in 
Switzerland and France created. The shackles of Rome were 
broken ; and a large proportion of the world — victims either to 
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pride, to a love of singularity, which was mistaken for inde- 
pendence, or to a headlong prejudice which forgot that Roman- 
ist errors were for the most part the excesses of apostolic truth — 
indulged their liberty to the length of licentiousness, and over- 
turned where they should have cautiously and wisely remodelled. 
The errors of Rome were manifold ; men groaned beneath the 
burdensome formalism of her ritual, the arrogance of her pre- 
tensions, the iniquity of her practices, the errors of her creed, 
and the tyranny of her rule. But these were all abuses of, 
excrescences upon, truth. Had the judgment of the Reformers 
of Geneva been equal to their zeal, their passion in subjection 
to their candour, their enjoyment of ecclesiastical freedom 
chastened by the restrictions of divine appointment, the re- 
formed world would have not only recovered an apostolic faith, 
but retained an apostolic ecclesiastical system ; and Protestant- 
ism, instead of being like a house divided against itself, would 
have been like Jerusalem of old, " a city at unity in itself." 
But the rash innovatory zeal of that memorable period broke 
(as far as the dissenting communities are concerned) the cord 
which linked them to the ancient, the apostolic church ; and, by 
instituting a ministry at variance with that of the church of 
fifteen centuries, by conferring upon it a privilege which the 
Bible and antiquity seem equally to have refused it, has left it 
a matter painfully doubtful whether those communities — differ- 
ing from it so entirely in constitution — can fairly be considered 
as part of the church Catholic and apostolic. 

IV. We are however hound to carry our enquiry one degree 
further. It is to be recollected, that the pleaders for the right 
of Presbyterial ordination endeavour to sustain their cause by 
reference to the opinions of the Fathers. We have tested the 
value of their scriptural proofs, and it but remains that we ascer- 
tain the value of their evidence from the early writers. 

In a question of such vital importance as that of the validity 
of their orders, we should have expected that our opponents 
would have exhibited an array of quotations, equally numerous 
and conclusive. If antiquity be at all favourable to their opi- 
nions, it must be so either in the form of statements so decisive 
as to admit but of one interpretation, or so numerous as that 
combined they present a view of the general consent of antiquity. 
From the passages adduced in a former section, it must be evi- 
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dent that they who hold the necessity of episcopal ordination 
can claim a judgment in their favour both from fathers and from 
councils* And whatever testimonies from the same sources be 
brought forward on the opposite side, should be so express as to 
leave no -doubt as to their meaning, and so abundant as to con- 
vince us that they declare the opinions rather of the church 
than of a few individuals. It must then be in itself a suspicious 
circumstance, that, with the exception of a few historical cases 
which shall be presently examined, the pleaders take their stand 
bat upon three quotations. — two from the epistles of Cyprian, 
and one from an epistle of his cotemporary prelate, Firmilian. 1 
If these quotations were clearly demonstrative of the right 
claimed by our opponents, they would be, after all, but the 
statements of two against many. But I think it will at once 
appear, that even these evidences will not save their cause from 
destruction ; that they are too few to overturn the decisions of 
the church, and too indefinite to establish any thing in favour of 
the cause they are intended to uphold. 

1. The first and second quotations we have to examine are found 
in letters written by the bishop of Carthage to ' his brethren the 
presbyters and deacons,' — ' Since the state of the place does not 
now permit me to be present, I beseech you, as you value the 
faith and your religion, that you perform there both your own 
functions and mine; so that nothing as to discipline or diligence 
be wanting.' ' Relying therefore, as well on your affection as 
religion, of- which I have sufficient experience, I both beseech 
you and command you by these letters, that those of you whose 
presence there may be least invidious and not so perilous, may 
perform my part in carrying on those things which the adminis- 
tration of religion requires. 9 * Such are the quotations adduced 
from Cyprian. Let us now test their value. 

In the first place, it is to be observed, that these letters 
are not addressed to presbyters only. The superscription of 
both is the same, ' Cyprian to his brethren the presbyters and 
the deacons.' I shall not pause to observe on the strange in- 

1 Plea, pp. 49, SO. tea, auam satis novi, his Uteris et hortor et 

• ' Qnomam mihi interesse nunc non mando, ut vos quorum minime illic iimdi- 

permittit loci conditio, peto vos pro fide et osa et non adeo periculosa praesentia est, 

religione vestra, fnngamini illic etvestris vice mea fungamini circa gerenda ea, qua 

partitas ; et meis ut nihil vel ad disciplinam administratio religiosa deposcit. '— Epis. ziv. 

vel ad diligentiam dent/ — (Epis. v. p. 10.) p. 31. 
Fretas ergo et dilectione et religione ves- 
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consistency, which allows men to rely upon an evidence for 
the right of presbyfcerial ordination, which is destructive of 
their system of ministerial parity. If they attempt to prove 
presbyterian rights from it, they are bound to explain how they 
come to be so entirely at variance with the church of Cyprian's 
time, as to have neither bishops nor deacons among them. But 
in reference to our present subject of enquiry, I may remark, 
that if these passages shew that presbyters could ordain, they 
shew also that deacons could ordain. There is no distinction 
whatever drawn between the two classes of ministers addressed. 
"Whatever is recognised as pertaining to the one, must likewise 
pertain to the other. Are our opponents prepared to admit 
this ? And if so, how can they reconcile their evidence with 
their system, which is, that there is but one order in the mi- 
nistry, and that the power of ordination lies with that one order ? 
This surely, even upon their own interpretation of Cyprian, is 
not the doctrine of their witness. They must therefore ex plain 
why they have robbed the deacons of their ordaining power, and 
the church of the order of deacons altogether. 

But in the second place; I may remark, that, on another 
account, this evidence cannot possibly prove the case of the 
pleaders- For supposing (though not granting), that in the 
commission given by the absent bishop to his clergy, the power 
of ordination was included, still it must be remembered that 
that was a derived, and not an inherent right. Whatever they 
were to do was to be ( for him,' — - in his stead.' So that the 
right lay with him, and that right was delegated to them. This 
surely is not the theory of presbyterian ordination. If I un- 
derstand that theory aright, it is this, that every presbyter has 
in him an inherent right to ordain, arising from the fact that he 
is an ordained presbyter. And if this were the fact in Cyprian's 
days, {and if not the fact, this passage is worth nothing to our oppo- 
nents,) why should the bishop write to them on the subject at 
all ; why tell them to do that for him, in his stead, which they could 
do in virtue of a power inherent in themselves. It must strike 
any man of the commonest clearness of apprehension, as the most 
extraordinary reasoning in the world, to vindicate presbyterial 
ordination, which seeks no authority from any bishop, on the 
strength of passages which trace up the act to the mandate of 
the bishop. If the pleaders for presbytery will shelter them- 
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selves behind the epistleB of Cyprian, they must adopt the 
system and the principles of Cyprian. If they make the acts of 
the presbytere of Carthage precedents for their own, they must 
produce a commission from dome bishop to whom they render 
& dutiful obedience, empowering them to ordain in his stead. 
If they do this, they may create a faint likeness between their 
own practice, and that of the parties to whom they appeal; 
but in doing so* they cease to be Presbyterians. They relin- 
quish the theory that as presbyters they have a prerogative of 
ordination, and they accept & commission from letters episcopal. 
If they are not prepared to do this, they must necessarily give 
up the witness they have produced, as proving nothing what- 
ever for thein» 

But it remains, in the third place, to be enquired, whether 
in these passages there be one word to the effect that the bishop 
of Carthage did commission his clergy to ordain for hint. We 
have already seen that the church of the first centuries re- 
stricted that act to the episcopal order ; and strange would it be 
indeed to find, that Cyprian — a man who vigorously defended 
the rights of his drder> and the author of a work which so 
strictly connects the Unity of the church with the maintenance 
of ecclesiastical discipline, that it has never enjoyed the favour 
of dissenters ^-^Was at variance with the church of his times 
on this important point. A priori we should say the thing 
was an impossibility, and that nothing but statements the most 
explicit could convince us that the fact was so. Now what say 
the quotations ? We put it upon the pleaders to point to a 
single word in them which convey to the presbyters and deacons 
of Carthage the power to ordain. I admit that he directs them 
1 to discharge his part and their own,'—' to carry on those things 
which the administration of religion required/ But I must re- 
quire my opponents to prove that ordination was included in 
this. It will not suffice to say that the general order includes 
the particular duty. . I deny this, on the intelligible ground 
that that particular duty was by the general consent and rules 
of the church, restrained from presbyters. And if Cyprian 
designed to do a thing so unusual, I conceive that his directions 
to his clergy would have contained a special notice to that effect. 
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A bishop in the church of England may, during a season of 
absence from his diocese, delegate his duties by formal intima- 
tion to his vicar-general or to a senate of his clergy ; and in 
virtue of that intimation would they be qualified to maintain 
discipline, regulate points of disputation, interfere for the supply 
of destitute parishes ; yet who is so senseless as to imagine, that 
an instrument to the effect mentioned would justify those clergy 
in assuming the episcopal function of ordination ? I repeat it, 
our opponents must prove that the very general language of 
Cyprian includes this extraordinary license. I shall require 
more than this ; I shall require them to produce a single instance 
of ordination performed by these presbyters ; and may tell them 
in the language of one profoundly read in the literature of the 
Cyprianic age, ' that there is no such thing in all Cyprian's works 
or in any collateral history.' l And if the pleaders — instead of 
taking brief passages dismembered from their context, instead of 
arguing upon dislocated and fragmentary evidence, — will but con- 
sult the context of such passages, and read over all the epistles 
of Cyprian, they will discover that the license extended by him 
to his clergy applied to no such matters as ordination or confir- 
mation, but only to matters of discipline and regulation, and the 
commonplace economy of the church. Nay, they will discover 
more, even that Cyprian took care, during his retreat, himself to 
ordain ministers as they were required. If our opponents will 
consult the epistles cited below, 8 they will perhaps rise from 
the task, under a conviction that they have done the martyr and 
themselves a wrong ; — him, in making him out untrue to his 
principles, and themselves, in attempting to sustain an indefen- 
sible cause by shamefully torturing his language. 
. 2» We may now pass on to the remaining quotation. This is 
taken from a letter of Firmilian, Bishop of Caesarea to Cyprian ; 
and is said by the accurate pleaders * to completely settle the 
whole question.' Perhaps so, but in a sense diametrically opposite 
to theirs. ' All power and grace are established in the church 
where elders preside who possess the power as well of baptizing 
as of confirming and ordaining.' * It is evident that the whole 
controversy on this passage must turn upon the sense in which 

1 Sclater's ( original Draught of the Pri- Bid constitute Bit, ubi president mcyores 

mitive Church. 1 natu, qui et baptizandi et mannm impo- 

8 Epist. xxxiii. xxxiv. xxxv. pp. 66 — 69. nendi, et ordinandi possident potestatem.' 

3 — * Omnis potcstas et gratia in ecclc- — Epis. lxxv. 
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Firmilian used the word, 'elders' (majores natu). The pleaders 
have assumed — a mode of reasoning to which they seem devotedly 
partial, — that the elders of Firmilian were mere presbyters. It 
should have been proved that this is so ; for until that point be 
settled, the quotation can render them no assistance. 

Now for the right explanation of this point it is necessary to 
put ourselves in possession of the object of this epistle. It was 
written by the Bishop of Caesarea to Cyprian on the subject of 
the invalidity of heretical baptisms. Stephen, Bishop of Rome, 
held that persons baptized in a state of heresy needed not a 
second baptism ; and on this point he was at issue with Firmi- 
lian, the latter asserting that out of the true church there was 
no power given to any person to perform a valid ministerial act. 
And in enforcing this opinion he says, * nor can heretics, who 
have cast themselves off from the church of God have any 
such power or grace ; seeing that all power and grace are esta- 
blished in the church where elders preside, who have the power 
of baptizing, and laying on of hands, and ordaining.' On this 
passage it were sufficient to answer, that we deny the persons 
spoken of by Firmilian to have been presbyters, that we believe 
them to have been bishops ; and to lay on our opponents the 
logical duty of proving their assumption. And satisfied I am 
that by such a course they would be reduced to a most melan- 
choly perplexity. But I shall not even appear to shrink from 
the quotation ; and though it does not logically lie upon me to 
prove my own negative, yet for the question's sake, I shall show 
that the pleaders have most strangely — doubtless, most inno- 
cently, — misunderstood the meaning of the author. 

Verbal points of discussion can alone be settled by a reference 
to the context or to contemporary authors. By both these 
methods we shall try to ascertain the meaning of Firmilian. 
In the writings of Tertullian there is a passage perfectly kindred' 
to this under review. In his treatise ' De Corona,' he states 
that Christians "* received the communion only from the hands 
of the presidents.' l It is not necessary to enter into an enquiry 
of his meaning here, as a very high authority among Presby- 
terians has admitted that by the word ' presidents/ Tertullian 
means bishops.' 2 I can see no reason why the sense put on Ter- 

1 ' Eucharistiae sacramentum nee de ali- 8 Lord King, ' Enquiry into the Consti- 
oram manu qnam presidentium sumimus.' tution of the Primitive Church/ chap. iii. 
—Cap. iii. Sect. 1. 
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tullian's expression should not be put upon the words * the eldefig 
who preside.' And that this is the proper import of the wordi 
appears from an expression of Cyprian, who says* that ' Univer* 
sally bishops were men ancient in years and soutid in faith/ 1 
The individuals raised to that high station being generally 
advanced in life, and forbidden by the rules of the early ehttrch 
to enter upon it under a certain age, it was most natural that 
the title i presiding seniors' should be as denotative of the 
members of the episcopal order, as the title of 'eldermen' 
should come to denote the highest officers of a municipal dis- 
trict. So that at the very least, it is as likely,— nay, we should 
say. much more likely — that the term ' presiding seniors ' {should 

But we are not left to settle this point by comparison* Had 
the pleaders been industrious enough to have read Firmilian's 
epistle through, or, having read it, been candid enough to have 
given us his true meaning, we had been spared this critical dis- 
quisition. If they look but a few sentences farther on, they 
will find that the author explains himself. In the succeeding 
paragraph he is arguing against the opinion of Stephen, that 
there should be no iteration of baptism, and exclaims, ' how id 
this, that when we see Paul baptizing disciples again after 
John's baptism, we should doubt about baptizing those who 
come to the church from heresy after that profane and unlawful 
baptism (tinctionem) of theirs. Unless Paul be inferior td 
these bishops of whom we are speaking now, that these might 
give the Holy Ghost by imposition of hands to returning 
heretics, but that Paul was incompetent to do this.' 2 This 
shows who the ' seniors ' were of whom the author spoke ; fiot 
presbyters' (as our opponents so arbitrarily and illogically Con- 
clude,) but bishops. And if our opponents enquire how this 
can be, when the privilege of baptism is attributed to them 
equally as that of ordination ; I reply, that the opinion of thd 
earlv church was, that every ministerial act was absolutely 
settled in the bishop, and that some ministerial acts were in 
presbyters, not absolutely, but in virtue of authority derived 

1 * Per omnes provincial, et pet urbes baptizasse videamus ;• nos eos qui ab haereai 

singulas ordinati sunt episcopi in state ad ecclesiam veniunt, post illicitam et pro- 

antoqui, et fide integral — Cyp.TSpis. lv. fanam tinctionem eorura bsfptfoare dubife- 

8 ' Quale eat antem, ut cum Paulum post finis? Nisi si Aw epweopis, do guibus nunc, 

Joannis baptisms iterato discipulos buob minor fuit Paulus, 1 &c. — Epis. lxxv. p. $11. 
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from the bishop. Let it not be thought strange that Firmiiian 
says that ' bishops possess the power of baptizing and laying on 
of hands and ordaining/ when Ignatius says, 'let nothing be 
done without the bishop/ and TertulUan affirms, * the power of 
conferring baptism lies in the chief priest, that is the bishop, 
then, in presbyters and deacons, but not without the licence of 
the bishop.' 1 

We have thus sifted the three passages of antiquity on which 
the pleaders rely for the right of presbyters to ordain ; and unless 
I misconceive extremely the distinction between sophistry and 
truth, between evidence and assumption, may maintain that 
they yield no support whatever to their case. It has been 
shown, 1st, that the argument extracted out of them is built on 
assumption , viz. that Cyprian delegated the power of ordination 
to his presbyters, of which there is no proof; and that Firmi- 
lian's expression pointed to presbyters, of which there is no 
proof. It has been shown, 2ndly, that the practice and the 
principles of Cyprian, and the context of Firmiiian are all 
opposed to the inference drawn : and it has been shown, 3rdly, 
that even if it could be proved that Cyprian commissioned his 
presbyters to ordain, still that could establish nothing for our 
opponents, inasmuch as they ordain without a bishop's commis- 
sion* Let them take the evidence which way they will, and the 
result must be the same ; a condemnation instead of an approval 
of their practice. And this is the amount of their proofs from the 
statements of antiquity. Unsupported by the scriptures, they 
rest the very foundation of their ecclesiastical system on three, 
and but three, passages, which at the first blush are equivocal, 
which are nothing without the aid of unwarrantable assumption, 
and which when probed and weighed are found to be witnesses 
against, instead of for, them. Such is presbyterial ordination 
from antiquity ! 

V. We have, however, yet to examine the presby terian position 
maintained from historical antiquity. Our position ail along in 
this controversy has been, that the principles and usages of the 
catholic church of fifteen centuries are opposed to the doctrine 
of presbyterial ordination. I have supported that position by 
copious quotations both from fathers and councils, so as to show 

1 De Baptismo. cap. xvii. p. 230. 
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that throughout the Christian world, in all sections of the 
church, prelatical ordination was the only one accounted valid. 
To this view some exceptions have been advanced, for the pur- 
pose of showing that although the general practice of the church 
was such as I have stated it, yet that that practice was not 
universal. And, therefore, are our opponents disposed to 
shelter themselves behind these exceptions. We envy them not 
their eccentric position. But it remains yet to be seen whether 
we can allow them the protection even of this shelter. It may 
be, that upon subjecting it to the urgency of a rigid investiga- 
tion, the edifice may vanish as rapidly as the house which was 
builded upon the sand. 

I. The first exception to the general practice of the church 
which is produced, is that of the church of Alexandria. 1 It is 
affirmed upon the authority of Jerome in the fourth century, 
and Eutychius in the tenth, that this church provided its own 
ministers by the simple agency of presbyterial acts. We shall 
first consult the proofs and then test their conclusiveness. 

The passage on the strength of which Jerome is cited as a 
witness, is found in his epistle to Evangelus. The words are 
these : — ' At Alexandria from Mark the Evangelist until the 
bishops Heraclas and Dionysius, the presbyters were always in 
the habit of nominating as bishop one chosen from among them- 
selves, and placed in a higher rank ; in the same manner as if 
an army should make an emperor, or the deacons should choose 
from among themselves one whom they knew to be industrious, 
and should call him archdeacon. For what can a bishop do 
which a presbyter may not, with the exception of ordination.* 4 
Now let us proceed to the examination of this passage. It will 
be recollected that the res probanda is, that in the church of 
Alexandria presbyters ordained their bishop, and that the 
corollary deduced is, that in early times presbyterial ordination 
was allowed. If the proof falls to the ground — that is, if there 
be no evidence that the church of Alexandria did act thus, of 
course the conclusion cannot be asserted. Now what does 
Jerome's testimony establish ? 

■ ■ 
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First, that the church of Alexandria had its three orders of 
ministers — ' the presbyters nominated a bishop, the deacons 
might choose an archdeacon.' This testimony then utterly re- 
pudiates the doctrine of ministerial parity; and inasmuch 
affirms that this elective arrangement, wherein ministers of dif- 
ferent grades were concerned, was from the days of St. Mark, it 
gives to our system an apostolic antiquity. 

Secondly, it proves episcopacy itself as old as the days of 
Mark the evangelist. ' From his days till those of the bishops 
Heraclas and Dionysius, the presbyters nominated and raised to 
an higher order than themselves, their bishops.' This testimony 
then utterly repudiates the notion that presbytery was from 
apostolic times, and affirms the apostolicity of episcopacy. From 
this conclusion it is impossible for our opponents to escape. 
They are in a strait between two doctrines which are destructive 
of each other. If they pronounce this usage at Alexandria to 
have been modern, they surrender their point, for they declare 
presbyterial ordination, (as inferred from it) to have been an 
equally modern invention. If, on the other hand, they make 
tbat usage apostolic, they must admit episcopacy to be apostolic. 
If bishops were elected in apostolic times, of course they existed 
in apostolic times. It is for our opponents to elect between these 
inconvenient alternatives. 

Thirdly, it absolutely affirms nothing on the point for whose 
support it is brought forward. The point to be proved is that 
presbyters ordained bishops. This is not said by Jerome. Ho 
does say that they nominated one bishop chosen from among 
themselves ; so that, at the very most, all that Jerome concedes 
to the Alexandrine presbyters is the privilege of electing their 
bishop; — a privilege which the clergy of several churches in 
ancient times possessed, a privilege which the episcopal clergy 
of Scotland and America still possess, and a privilege which 
the congi aVelire shews that the Anglican clergy once pos- 
sessed. But how does this support the point at issue ? Is 
election the same as ordination ? Does it follow that because 
the presbyters of an African church selected one of their own 
body to be their spiritual head, that therefore they consecrated 

r ordained him ? l The witness does not say it ; and none but 
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men who cannot understand, or will not fairly represent the 
words of a witness, would have affixed such an inference to 
them. 

Fourthly, the testimony, so far from proving the theory of our 
opponents, actually proves the opposite : for in the last section of 
the quotation, does not Jerome distinctly affirm that the power 
of ordination was restricted to bishops, — ' What can a bishop do 
which a presbyter may not, with the exception of ordination.' 1 
If so, the presbyters of Alexandria could not ordain-, and if so, 
the passage proves directly the reverse of the point it was most 
strangely introduced to establish. 

So far then with regard to this notable proof. Surely nothing 
short of the intelligence of dissenting logic could have extracted 
such a conclusion from such evidence. Because a father of the 
fourth century tells us that the Alexandrian church had three 
orders of ministers, had episcopacy derived from the apostles, 
and that no presbyter could ordain ; — therefore, say the pleaders^ 
that father is clearly a witness in favour of the antiquity of 
presbyterial ordination ! 

An attempt is made to support this inapposite evidence by an 
appeal to two other fathers. The pleaders tell us that ' they 
can show from other authorities that the presbyters of Egypt 
continued long in the possession of the privilege to which 
Jerome here alludes. Thus the writer who goes under the 
name of Ambrose says, " in Egypt the presbyters ordain, if the 
bishop be not present." Again, in a work attributed to Augus- 
tine, it is said, " In Alexandria and throughout all Egypt, if a 
bishop be wanting, a presbyter consecrates." ' It is not without 
a large measure of indignant astonishment that I approach these 
quotations. The writers who adduce them must have known 
that they had no reference whatever to the point in question. 
With regard to the first I reply, that the passage would not have 
had even the semblance of supporting their cause, had not the 
word of the author rendered by ' ordain ' been mistranslated. 2 
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In the original it fe ' consignant .*' and. I put it upon our oppo- 
nents to show that this word indicates ' ordination.' It may 
metaphorically signify ' baptism/ ad children and adults were 
sealed to be God's by that ordinance. It may signify in a large, 
and accommodated sense ' confirmation/ as Christians were in 
that rite ratified in the possession of Christian privileges. But 
in no sense whatever can it signify ordination : and that the 
pleaders must have known, if they are acquainted with their 
own authors \ because their two great authorities, Salmasius and 
Blondel, will not venture their reputation by putting that 
interpretation upon it. 1 If Ambrose (or rather Hilary the 
deacon) spake of ordination in this passage, why does he not 
employ his usual word for ' ordination V Have the pleaders, 
lead over his comment on the 4th chapter of Ephesians, from 
whence the passage is taken ? If so, they must have seen that 
the author's word for ' ordain ' is ordino, * and that he must have 
been writing of something totally different from ordination — be it 
baptism, be it the reception of penitents, be it the use of chrism 
for the sick— r-when he used the word consignor Have the pleaders 
lead the same author's comment on 1 Tim. iii. 10? If so, they 
must have known that it never could have been his intention to 
say that presbyters had- the power of ordaining, and that they were 
dealing untruly with him to assert it * It is not right or lawful ' 
lie there observes, * that the inferior should ordain the greater, for 
no one may give what he has not received/ So that the evidence 
brought in ai<L of Jerome's adverse testimony is made to appear 
favourable for our opponents only by the very questionable process: 
of mistranslation ; and when sifted, is found to contain nothing 
conclusive on the subject. If this be so with regard to Hilary's 
evidence, what shall we say of Augustine's ? Our opponents, 
have done well; to say — ' in a work attributed to Augustine/ for 
the work is well known to be none of his. But if it were, what 
does the passage affirm? That 'in Egypt, if a bishop be 
wanting, the presbyter consecrates,' s And because a presbyter 
consecrates, — either the chrism used in? consignation or confirma* 
tion, or the elements in the communion, therefore presbyters; 

1 See Hammond's Works, vol. ii. cap. 8. Eph. iv. 11, 12.) ' Peccat enim si non 

8 * Omnes ordinea in episcono sunt, qui prdbet et sic ordinet.?— (Com. in Ernst* 

primus sacerdos est — adhuc etiam, prater rrior. ad Tim. v. 21.) opp. vii. pp. 283, 353. 
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have the right to ordain! Admirable reasoning! And yet it 
is upon such forced and insufficient evidence as this, that the 
Presbyterian advocates of the nineteenth century are willing to 
rest their right to confer orders. 

The second authority adduced in support of the position that 
the ancient church of Alexandria allowed of ordination by pres- 
byters, is that of Eutychius. We shall first put ourselves in pos- 
session of his statement, and then try the value of his evidence, 
' Mark, the evangelist, appointed twelve presbyters along with 
Anianus, who should continue along with that patriarch ; so that 
as the patriarchate became vacant, they should elect one of the 
twelve presbyters, on whose head the remaining eleven should 
lay hands, and bless liim, and create him patriarch ; and then 
they should elect some distinguished man, and constitute him a 
presbyter along with themselves in the place of him who was so 
made patriarch ; so that there should always be twelve. Nei- 
ther did that institution of presbyters cease at Alexandria 
(that is, the creating of patriarchs from the twelve presbyters) 
until the time of Alexander, the Alexandrian patriarch, who 
was of that number, three hundred and eighteen ;' but he prohi- 
bited the presbyters in future from creating a patriarch, and 
decreed that upon the death of the patriarch, bishops should 
assemble, who should ordain the patriarch.' - Such is the state- 
ment of Eutychius, which it is now our duty to investigate. I 
have not the smallest hesitation in pronouncing it utterly unde- 
serving of credit, and the reasons I shall assign for this asser- 
tion, will justify its seeming boldness. 

It is necessary for us to ascertain the competency of the 
writer to make the statement. It is somewhat suspicious, that 
the evidence adduced is not borrowed from the fathers of any of 
the early ages, although its subject matter belongs to the very 
earliest times, but from a work by a writer of the tenth century. 
And that writer does not himself appeal to any ancient authority, 
does not tell us on what grounds he makes his statement, but 
merely delivers it upon the unsupported warrant of his own 
authority. After the lapse of several hundred years, it was 
surely incumbent upon any author recording the circumstances 
which placed the Alexandrian church in opposition to the whole 
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Christian world, to have corroborated his extraordinary story by 
citations from veritable antiquity. And it is, besides, to be re- 
collected that an author writing in the tenth century respecting 
matters belonging to the first, second and third, could have 
become acquainted with such matters only through the medium 
of the early writers. Now, we place all Christian antiquity at 
the command of those who choose to rely on such statements, 
and ask them to place their finger upon any one passage confir- 
matory of the story of Eutychius. The African churches, the 
Alexandrian church, were rich in such authors. Origen and 
Clement were presbyters of it, and yet in neither of them, nor 
in any other author of the earlier ages, is there a word indicating 
that this remarkable, this very peculiar constitution belonged to 
the church of Alexandria. There is not a hint of it in Cyprian, 
in Augustine, in Tertullian, though all these men were distin- 
guished ornaments of the African churches, and though many of 
their works were on the subject of church government. This fact 
in itself is sufficient to throw discredit on the statement. 

But, secondly, it will be found on examination, that Euty- 
ehius is guilty of so many inaccuracies respecting the Alexan- 
drian church as to render it impossible for any man who is 
not determined to be the victim of sickly credulity, to accept his 
evidence as entitled to belief. In the first place he states that 
Mark appointed the first patriarch of Alexandria, whereas 
Blondel, an authority whom our opponents will not contradict, 
affirms that the very name of patriarch was unknown in the 
church till the year 400. 1 Secondly, he states that the presby- 
ters of Alexandria were, and continued to be, twelve, in opposi- 
tion to Athanasius, who enumerates sixteen. 2 Thirdly, he 
asserts that this election to the patriarchate continued till the 
days of Alexander, that is to the time of the council of Nice 
(a.d. 325) ; whereas Jerome, in the fourth century, affirmed 
that it lasted but till the times of Heraclas, who lived in 246, — 
a slight difference of eighty years. Fourthly, he asserts that 
the mode of appointment to the patriarchate was by election ,* 
whereas Hilary — an author frequently cited by the pleaders — 
affirms that it was by succession in virtue of seniority. 3 But 
there is one statement made by Eutychius in connexion with the 

1 Apol. pro sent. Hier. Pref. pp. 17, 18. • Apol. Secunda. torn. i. p. 791. 

8 Com. in Eph. iv. 11,12. 
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church of Alexandria, which exhibits such deplorable ignorance 
of its history, as is sufficient to destroy the value of his testi- 
mony in the eyes of all the reflecting. He tells us (in the same 
work from which the pleaders take their quotation) that * Origen, 
who asserted the doctrine of the transmigration of souls, and de- 
nied the resurrection, was bishop of the Maubagenses in the time 
of Justinian.' l I shall merely observe, in reference to this state- 
ment, that Origen never was a bishop nor aught beyond a pres- 
byter in the church of Alexandria, and that he lived only two ven* 
turies previous to the time mentioned by the veracious Eutychius. 

@. We pass on to the next exceptional instance. It is asserted 
that the ancient exclesiastical constitution of Scotland was pres- 
byterial, and that in that country, ordination by bishops was 
unknown till the fifth century. This instance has been so much 
dwelt upon by presbyterian writers of past and present times, 
that it will be necessary for me to review it somewhat in detail. 
It is a case involved in much obscurity — an obscurity arising 
chiefly from the scantiness of historical information on the sub- 
ject; a single sentence in Prosper of Aquitaine in the fifth, 
and a few sentences from Bede in the eighth century, constitut- 
ing the materials out of which the presbyterian argument is 
manufactured. 

The statement of Prosper is to this effect : — ' Palladius being 
ordained by pope Celestine, was sent to the Scots believing in 
Christ, as their first bishop/ 2 And the doctrine deduced from 
this sentence is, that previous to the mission of Palladius, Chris- 
tianity had been introduced into Scotland, and that episcopacy 
was then unknown. Now it is evident that the force of this 
statement (as bearing upon the point in dispute) rests upon the 
expression i first,' or s prime bishop/ It may as well signify 
first in point of station, as first in point of time. And that this 
is no unwarranted criticism may be seen from these considera- 
tions ; 1st. That it was usual for the popes, on sending a bishop 
to those countries which had previously received the Christian 
faith, to invest him with an authority over all the other bishops 
of that country, as Gregory did when he sent Augustine into 
Britain, and made him the primate of that country ; and, 2ndly, 
that the word is used in this very sense by one of the authors 
cited by the pleaders. 3 



i < 



Fuit in tempore Justiniani Origenes a Chron. Temp. xxvi. — ' Palladius pri- 
episcopus Maubagensium, qui metempsicho- mus episcopus missus est.* 
sin asseruit, resurrectionem negans.' 8 Fordun, Scotichron. lib. vi. cap. 26. 
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But even if it were conceded that a bishop was sent for the 
first time into Scotland in the person of Palladius, it would not 
be justifiable to assert, that the clergy in that country, previous 
to his time, were not episcopalian. Scotland in the early ages 
must have been in a state of barbarism. It lay remote from 
those countries in which civilization had advanced, and in which 
Christianity was regularly established. It was to Italy or any 
of the European kingdoms from which the gospel was moving 
forth upon the world, in the same state of relative inferiority as 
Hindostan or New Zealand are to us. And yet, although 
Christianity has been conveyed to Hindostan some centuries 
since, it is only in these days that a bishop has been sent to 
that country. And if, some hundred years after the present 
time, some historian should draw from the fact that clergy were 
subsisting in the east long before the first bishop was located in 
Bengal, this conclusion, that episcopacy was previously unknown 
there, that the ministers who had laboured there previous to his 
arrival must have been dissenters, we know that he would have 
reached a most untrue inference. The simple fact that the first 
bishop who settled among the Scots (allowing the word primus 
to denote priority in point of time) arrived there in the early 
part of the fifth century, is of itself utterly insufficient to prove 
the non-episcopal character of the clergy there before him. So 
that, as far as Frosper's testimony goes, it establishes nothing 
on the point. Nay, if it prove any thing, it proves a point for 
us rather than for our opponents. For, the reception which 
Palladius met with in his mission rather justifies the impression, 
that an important difference on church government could not 
have existed between him and the clergy among whom he set- 
tled ; while that impression is strengthened by the collateral 
feet, that when Augustine came to England under similar cir- 
cumstances, the clergy whom he found there were in harmony 
with the rest of the Catholic church on the subject of the gra- 
dations and privileges of the ministry. 1 

We must then consider the evidence given on this point by 

1 It will be observed, that I have argued that country, and not applied to Caledonia 

upon Prosper' s statement, on the allowance till after the end of the fifth century. (See 

that the people to whom Palladius came Bp. Lloyd on Ancient Government, &c.) 

(the Scoti) were the inhabitants of Scot- This view of the case will fix the meaning 

land. It has been proved that the mission of the word 'primus,' as the Irish were 

of Palladius was to Ireland, Scotia being episcopalian Christians before the mission 

the original name of the northern parts of of Palladius. 

P 2 
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Bede, the ecclesiastical historian most nearly connected with 
the scene and period in question. From this author we learn 
many circumstances relative to the ecclesiastical affairs of Bri- 
tain in his own and previous times. Amongst others, we are 
informed of the establishment of the celebrated monastery of 
Iona by St. Columba in the latter part of the sixth century. 
It is to be recollected that the monks of this establishment ac- 
companied Columba from Ireland, and that that country, as 
will be hereafter shewn, was in unison with the church Catholic 
as to faith and discipline. With regard to the constitution of 
the monastery of Iona, we gather this information from Bede : 
' The island was wont to have for its governor a presbyter- 
abbot to whose rule the whole province and even the bishops 
themselves, by an unusual arrangement, were bound to be sub- 
ject, after the precedent of its first teacher, who was not a bishop 
but a presbyter and monk/ So far as this passage leads us we 
have nothing more than a description of a monastic community 
of the eighth century possessed of those peculiar privileges which 
distinguished those institutions from the ordinary system of 
government which obtained in the church at large. 

The question, however, before us at this moment is not the 
constitution of the monastic establishments, but the description 
of orders which were bestowed and received at Iona. On this 
point we are informed by Bede, that when Oswald, prince of 
Northumberland, who had enjoyed in troublous times the safe- 
guard of the convent, returned to his own kingdom, he was 
desirous of securing to his subjects the advantage of Christian 
instruction, and for that purpose solicited the fathers of Iona 
to send to him a bishop. 1 It is evident from this that episcopal 
government was then known and valued in the north of Eng- 
land, and that the (so called) presbyterial establishment of Iona 
was regarded as prepared to propagate episcopacy. The indi- 
vidual first sent not proving successful in his ministry, a con- 
ference of the fathers of the community was held respecting the 
measures next to be adopted. And on that occasion the obser- 
vations made by Aidan, one of their body, were so striking that, 
in the language of the historian, * the eyes of all the assembly 
being turned to him they decided that he was worthy of the 

1 Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. cap. iii. p. 129. 
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episcopate, and that he, who was found pre-eminently endued 
with the grace of discretion, the mother of virtues, should be 
sent to instruct the unbelieving and ignorant, and so ordaining 
him they sent him forth to preach. 1 Such is the statement of 
Bede on which Presbyterian writers ground their conclusion, 
that the fathers of the Iona convent allowed the validity of 
presbyterial ordination. 

In reply to this conclusion, I observe, in the first place, that 
even if it were so, it would not be conclusive of the righteous- 
ness of the act. The doctrine of the church as defined by many 
fathers, and enunciated by many councils, is surely not to be set 
aside by a solitary instance ; and if our opponents could clearly 
establish their position, still the conclusion would amount but to 
this, that the monks of Iona did that to which they were incom- 
petent, acted without scriptural warrant, and in positive opposi- 
tion to the practice and the decisions of the Catholic church. 

But I am unwilling to take up this ground with respect to a 
community so venerable as that of Iona. I think it more than 
likely that in their acts they were not at variance, but in har- 
mony with the church at large. And this probability I think 
may be established by a close examination of the case. It is to 
he remarked as a thing most extraordinary in itself, that the 
order into which Aidan, and beside him, three others were or- 
dained, was that of the episcopate. On the supposition that 
Iona was entirely and purely a presbyterian community, I can- 
not comprehend for what reason this rank was conferred. If 
they clung so strongly to the respectability and the powers of 
the presby terate, why was it that they sent forth bishops ? They 
were perfectly aware of the distinction between the two orders, 
and that the presbyterial was inferior to the episcopal. This 
we gather at once from the observations of Bede, when he says 
' that all the province and even the bishops themselves were sub- 
jected to the presbyter abbot.' And yet these monks, when 
called upon to send out a missionary to the unenlightened 
tracts of Northumberland, do not send one of their own rank, 
but elevate one of themselves to a different position in the 
church. This is not like a presbyterial act ; for if these fathers 
were — as presbyterian writers are so prone to represent them — 

1 Bedae Ecc. Hist. lib. iii. cap. v. 
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very models of their system, we should have expected to have 
found them denying the necessity for, the unscripturality of, 
bishops ; and abstaining from every thing which could cast a 
doubt upon the cherished doctrine of parity. If then our oppo- 
nents appear to gain upon the one hand, by the statement that 
episcopal missionaries were consecrated by presbyters, they 
must see that they are fearfully injured upon the other. And 
beside this, the supposition that the community of Iona con- 
sisted only of presbyters, makes the act of that community in 
consecrating bishops instead of representing themselves through 
their missionaries, so thoroughly inconsistent, that all candid 
enquirers must naturally feel themselves impelled to seek for 
some satisfactory solution of the enigma. 

Now in supplying this solution I would remark, 1st, that 
bishops were known in Iona. It was not a Presbyterian dis- 
trict, for our authority has told us that bishops from at least 
the times of Columba were resident there. And beside this, 
there is a remarkable statement made by the same historian, 
' that the abbot possessed the rule of the monastery, whom the 
bishops themselves with the college of the brethren chose ; and 
that all the presbyters, deacons, singers, readers, and all the 
ecclesiastical grades, with the bishop himself, observed the 
monastic rules.' * From this it is evident not only that in the 
district or province there were resident bishops from the first, 
but that those bishops had a most intimate connection with the 
spiritual concerns of the monastery. If the bishops had a part 
in the election of the abbot, it must strike every one as a high 
probability that they took part in the consecration of a bishop 
for foreign service. 

But we shall lay aside for a moment the consideration of this> 
particular convent, and endeavour to ascertain what principles 
and practices pervaded similar institutions throughout the rest 
of the Christian world. The scantiness of Bede's records, the 
remoteness and obscurity of the spot of which he speaks, and 
the absence of all collateral information respecting it — all com- 
bine to remind us that we must bring the light derived from 
scenes more fully before the eye of the historian to bear upon 
this, and compensate for the meagreness of its details by 

1 ' Regente monasterium abbate, quern ipsi episcopi cum concilio fratrum eligerunt.' &c. 
— Bedae vit. Cuthberti. 
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gleaning from richer sources of information. Now if we examine 
the system of the monastic establishments throughout Europe 
at this very period, we shall discover that the custom was that 
each monastery had a bishop either resident within its walls, or 
else attached to it, for the very purpose of discharging those 
official duties which lay outside the commission of presbyters. 
The monasteries were in feet so many establishments of peculiar 
jurisdiction, having their own rules, and regulated by their own 
discipline ; and that so strictly, that when a bishop became a 
member of the conventual community, he was obliged to con- 
form himself to the peculiar laws by which it was governed. 
As a bishop, he was possessed of power which none other of the 
brethren had ; as a monk, he was a member of the society, and 
subject to its discipline : as a bishop, ordination was his peculiar 
function ; but as a monk, the abbot was his superior. A refer- 
ence to those authorities which best express the ecclesiastical 
polity of those times will prove the truth of these remarks. 
The deliberations of the third council of Aries (a.d. 455) were 
directed to disputes between the abbot of Lerins and the bishop 
of the diocese wherein his monastery was situate; and the 
result of those deliberations was the settlement of the respective 
rights of both parties. It was enacted 1 that ' all laymen of 
the monastery should be subject to the abbot alone, and that 
the bishop should not be concerned with them, nor ordain any 
of them without the consent of the abbot.' A similar regulation 
was made at the council of Agatha [a.d. 506), by the 27th 
canon of which it was provided c that a monastery should not 
be founded without the consent of the bishop, nor a monk 
admitted into holy orders by the bishop without the consent of 
the abbot.' 2 It will be observed in these instances that while 
the abbot claimed, and was allowed complete authority in the 
monastery over which he presided, his privileges did not include 
the power of ordination. To have conceded that would have 
been to have altered the whole constitution of the church, and 
to have repealed all the decisions of the many councils held in 
the first five centuries. So far was the abbot a privileged person, 
that the bishop of the diocese which included his monastery 

1 Binii Concil. torn. iii. p. 822. fuerit clericum de monachis ordinari, cum 

* l Monasterium novum, nisi episcopo, aut consensu et voluntate abbati praesumat 

permittente aut probante, null us incipere episcopus. — Bin. Concil. torn. iii. p. 715. 

aut fundere prsesumet. — Si enim necesse 
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could not ordain a member of the community without his con- 
sent ; but so far he was powerless, that he could not himself 
confer orders. 1 And it is on this account that two of the most 
celebrated monasteries of France (St. Martin's of Tours, and 
St. Denis of Paris ) had bishops actually resident within thei* 
walls, for the purpose of having admitted to orders those 
students who had been trained up for the ministry in those 
eminent theological schools. 9 

That the great principle on which these arrangements were 
built, was one which extended itself throughout all the monastic 
establishments, might be proved to a demonstration by the 
simple, though tedious process of collecting from the records of 
the councils held between the fourth and tenth centuries, the 
many canons which defined the relative duties and privileges of 
dioceses and monasteries, of bishops and abbots. The result 
would be a most interesting view of the condition of the church 
at that period, a most curious exhibition of the struggles of the 
two branches of the clergy (the monastic and the parochial) for 
power, and a most convincing proof of the maintained connection 
of ordination and episcopacy. That prerogative will be found 
never to have passed out of that order. Let one specimen suffice 
as an illustration. In the year 534 a council was held at Car- 
thage chiefly to define the privileges of monasteries. This 
decree, amongst others, was passed, ' In other respects, let the 
monasteries enjoy full liberty, only those limitations of the coun- 
cils being observed, that whenever they wish to ordain clergy or 
dedicate chapels for the monasteries, the bishop in whose dis- 
trict or among whose flock they stand, he shall discharge this 
duty, respecting the liberty of the monks, and claiming nothing, 
in them excepting this ordination.' s 

We learn then from this glance at the monastic establishments, 
in general, that while the jurisdiction of them was lodged in the 
abbot, neither he nor his brethren possessed, or thought of ex- 
ercising, any right of ordination. That, according to the deci- 



1 « Reverendo vero episcopo, in cujus 
parcechia est memoratum venerabile monas- 
terium— -faciendae tantum ordinationis ac 
promotionis sacerdotum — sit tantum con- 
cessa licentia.' — Bin. Concil. torn. iv. p. 813. 

2 Vide Acta ord. Bened. seculo viii. pp. 
20,21. 

3 ' Cetera vera monasteria etiam ipsa li- 
berate pleirissime perfruantur; serratis 



limitibus conciliorum suorum in haec 
duntaxat, ut quandocunque voluerint srbi 
clericos ordinare, vel oratoria monasteries 
dedicare, episcopns, in cujus plebe, vel 
civitate locus monasterii consistit, ipse 
hujus muneris gratiam compleat, salva li- 
bertate monachorum : nihil in eis, praeter 
banc ordinationem vindicans.' — Harduini. 
Concil. torn. iv. p. 1177.. 
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sions of the councils, the universal practice of the church, and 
the consent of the fathers, they considered as belonging exclu- 
sively to the episcopal order. And we see not on what ground 
the monastery of Iona would deviate from a principle long fixed 
and well known to the church at large. No necessity compelled 
the presbyters of that establishment to do so, for bishops were 
in the province and closely connected with the convent. Nay 
more, we learn upon very high authority 1 that in this very 
monastery there was always a bishop resident. And, therefore, 
we are warranted in concluding, that the consecration of Aidan, 
Colman, and Finan, to their episcopal functions was the act of 
bishops with the advice, and at the motion, of the brotherhood 
of the convent. The election may have been theirs, the ordina- 
tion was episcopal. The act which was done at their motion, is 
said, in the loose language of the historian, to have been theirs ; 
for it would be as illogical to conclude that they themselves 
were the ordainers, as it would be to affirm that the stripes 
which were inflicted on the person of our Redeemer, were from 
the very hands of the Roman governor, because it is written 
that " Pilate took Jesus and scourged him/' 

It may possibly be replied to this, that although these laws 
of church polity may have been strictly observed in France and 
Spain, it does not follow that the monks of Iona either knew 
them or acted upon them. My reply to that, is that this com- 
munity was a regular monastic establishment founded by one 
well acquainted with the laws of the church, that those laws 
were universally embraced in the sixth century, and that it lies 
upon those who impugn the integrity of the brotherhood of 
Iona to prove that they were at variance with the church of 
their times. But I suspect it will found upon enquiry, that 
they were consistently obedient to ecclesiastical regulations. 8 We 
learn from the same historian on whose evidence our opponents 
rely, that Aidan after leaving the monastery, settled upon his 
see, was in communion with the prelates of Rome, and held in 
high esteem by the Archbishop of Canterbury and the bishops 
of the East Angles 3 — a circumstance scarcely compatible with 

1 Ussberi Primord. p. 701. pealed to the usage of the African, Greek, 

9 As a single instance of this, I may ob- and Asiatic churches, the decrees of Nice, 

serve, that Wilfrid, a presbyter of a "Nor- &c, while the latter cited against him the 

thumbrian monastery, neld a solemn con- practice and opinions of Anatolius. — Bedse. 

troversy with Colman respecting the observ- Ecc. His. lib. lii. c. xxv. 

ance of Easter, in which the former ap- 3 Id. ib. 
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gross irregularity in his consecration. From the same authority 
we learn, that two presbyters were sent to the East Saxons by 
Finan who succeeded Aidan, in his bishoprick; one of whom 
was so successful in his efforts, that Finan determined to elevate 
him to the episcopal order. 1 And it is no small degree remark- 
able, that in doing so, this prelate observed to the letter the 
general custom of the church, the first law of the apostolic 
canons, and the fourth canon of the Council of Nice, ' he mads 
Chad, bishop of the East Saxons, having called in the assistance 
of two other bishops for the ministry of his ordination, who (the. 
new made bishop) having received the grade of the episcopate* 
returned to his province, and with greater authority , fulfilled 
his commenced work, erected churches, and ordained priests and 
deacons, &c.' 2 

If then we find the co temporaries of Aidan, his comrades in 
the same monastery, acting with this cautious regard to ecclesi- 
astical rules, and himself hailed as a brother bishop by prelates 
sent from Rome ; if we find that the well-understood law of the 
church was, that ordination was an episcopal act, and that 
monastic establishments so universally respected that law as to 
secure the services of a bishop by having him to reside with 
them; if we find that bishops were resident in the province 
wherein the convent of Columba was situate, and had a connec- 
tion with the convent itself so intimate that they presided at the 
election of its abbot, are we not justified in maintaining the 
inference, that an act so solemn and peculiar as the consecration 
of a bishop could not have been without the agency of these 
bishops. To maintain the contrary, is to set this monastery in 
opposition to the Catholic church of the sixth and seventh cen- 
turies, to represent presbyters as guilty of the absurdity of 
conferring an order which they did not themselves possess, and 
of the indecency of trampling (in their very presence) on the 
rights of the prelates of their province. The words of the his- 
torian are loose ; but it is the looseness of a careless style whose 
obscurity is removed by reference to other passages. On the 
presbyterian side of the question, there is but that popular 
mode of expression which says that men do that which they 
cause others to do ; on ours there is the reasonableness of this 

1 Bedae Ecc. His. lib. iii. cap. xxii. in ministerium ordinationis alii* duobus 

2 ' Fecit eum episcopum— vocatis ad se episcopis, Ac."— Id. lib. iv. cap. 22. 
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interpretation of the words, supported by these high probabili- 
ties, that the neighbouring bishops, (evidently connected with 
the monastery,) would be employed in this most important act, 
that the laws which are known to have governed other monas- 
teries throughout the world would not have been violated in 
Iona, and that men who harmonized strictly with the principles 
of the church in the ordinations performed by themselves, would 
not have accepted consecration from hands incompetent (on 
those very principles) to confer it. It must be left to the 
intelligent and candid to say whether this can be regarded as a 
proven instance of presbyterial ordination, whether a case 
supported by evidence so dubious and meagre is, or can be 
considered sufficient, to redeem presbytery from the painful 
suspicions cast upon her by the Bible and the significant declara- 
tions of antiquity. 

3. We shall not have occasion to do more than glance at the 
last case to which our perplexed opponents cling for the pre- 
servation of their cause. Discomfited at Alexandria, wrecked 
at Iona, they turn, as a last resource, to Ireland. The grounds 
on which the ancient history of that country is held to be 
friendly to the theory supported by them is this, * the suspicion 
that Patricius was a Presbyterian, because he provided every 
congregation with a bishop.' l 

The authority for this singular opinion is Nennius, a writer 
of the ninth century, whose claim to credit we shall immediately 
consider. At present, we are but concerned with the sentence 
quoted and the following, — ' We read in Nennius, that at the 
beginning St. Patrick founded three hundred and sixty-five 
churches, and ordained three hundred and sixty-five bishops, 
beside three thousand presbyters. In process of time, the num- 
ber of bishops was daily multiplied, according to the pleasure of 
the metropolitan, and that, not only so far that every church 
almost had a separate bishop, but that also in some towns or 
cities there were ordained more than one.' 2 It had been more 
reputable for the pleaders to have been altogether silent on this 
point, than to have insinuated a proof where they did not deem 
it safe to enter upon one. But this shall not deter me from 
examining the truth of the assertion. For what purpose such a 

1 Plea, p. 57. * Id. p. 280. 
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case is introduced in reference to the validity of ordination by 
presbyters, it is not so easy to discover. The quotations speak 
of a prelate ordaining a multitude of ministers who were gra- 
dually augmented at the pleasure of the metropolitan ; and this 
is regarded by one of the accurate pleaders as a reason why the 
archbishop should be pronounced a presbyterian, and by ano- 
ther, as a clear indication that the Irish church, consisting of a 
metropolitan, so many bishops, and so many presbyters, was 
presbyterian in the fifth century. For my own part, after look- 
ing at the premises in every possible point of view, I confess 
myself unable to discover how they lead to the conclusion. The 
inference which these acute reasoners labour to .distil from mate- 
rials so unlikely to yield it, is this, that inasmuch as so many 
bishops were ordained by Patrick they must have been congre- 
gational bishops or parish priests. But even if it were so, if 
every one of them was but a presbyter, where is the presby- 
terial ordination ? They were confessedly not admitted into 
the ministry by the presbytery, but by the metropolitan. And, 
alas for the safety of the inference ! the quotation on which it 
rests states that there were two classes of ministers ordained by 
Patrick — bishops and presbyters. So that in no point of view, 
either in respect to ordination or parity, will this unhappy tes- 
timony adVance (however it may injure) the cause of our oppo- 
nents. Why they appeal to it perchance may be yet revealed. 
But without pausing upon a tale which so undutifully rebels 
against its patrons, a single glance is sufficient to detect the 
absurdity of the interpretation given to it. For what do our 
opponents make it to say ? That the archbishop of Armagh 
deliberately applied himself in the fifth century, when episco- 
pacy was everywhere the system of the church, to establish 
presbytery; that he ruled over three hundred and sixty-five 
presbyterian ministers, and that all this was done under the" 
sanction and the commission of Celestine, the Roman pontiff! 

A tale thus self-refuted scarcely deserves further considera- 
tion. It may however be asked, how the fact is to be explained 
that Patrick ordained so unusual a number of bishops, and on 
what authority the statement rests. To the first of these que- 
ries I answer, that if there be the smallest truth in the story, 
the document from which it is taken explains the difficulty; for 
it merely states the number of bishops ordained by Patrick 
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during his apostolate, without stating that all these bishops were 
intended for Ireland ; and to the second, that any person who 
pleases to amuse himself by looking over the legendary absurdi- 
ties of Nennius will probably rise from the unprofitable occupa- 
tion, convinced that no degree of credit is due to his statements. 
If I am to believe a story which bears with it its own refutation, 
because a dreamy and credulous writer such as Nennius chooses 
to advance it, I am equally bound to believe his story, ' that 
Barthollanus and his three sons landing in Ireland about three 
centuries after the flood with a thousand warriors, had many 
battles with the descendants of Ciocal, and at the end of three 
centuries more, were all consumed by a pestilence.' 1 It is not 
without reason that bishop Stillingfleet, in his examination of 
Irish antiquities, ventures to enquire how the memory of this 
came to be preserved, if all these invaders were destroyed ; and, 
— daring to doubt the explanation, ' that Ruanus, the solitary 
survivor, lived to the days of Patrick, (that is two thousand four 
hundred years) was by him baptized and conveyed down the 
narrative — questions, but with the greatest possible respect, the 
statement of the * Ogygia Insula/ respecting this interesting 
specimen of more than patriarchal longevity, ' that though he 
lived so long, it was in a state of Pythagorean transmigration.' 2 
Perhaps our opponents can tell through what varieties of ani- 
mal existence the traditionist passed, till he reached the last 
stage of the metempsychosis. 

We have now completed our examination of the argument 
for Presbyterian ordination. We ask our opponents to justify 
it from the Bible, to shew a solitary instance in the New Testa- 
ment of an ordination conducted without the intervention of a 
prelate. We ask them to place their finger upon a passage in 
the Fathers which will bear rigid and candid examination. We 
ask them to turn to the councils, and justify their practice from 
them. We ask them to turn to church history, and shew 
such ordination attempted, or such a doctrine asserted, without 
the one being disallowed as an irregularity, and the other 
branded as a heresy. We ask them to stand over their own 
instances of Alexandria, Iona and Ireland, and out of them to 
shew such grounds for their practice as will form even the faint- 

1 Neniui Histor. Brit. cap. vi. ■ See Stillingfleet's Origines Brit. p. 275. 
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est counterpoise to the adverse, the emphatic, the universal tes- 
timony of the church of all ages. We ask them, in fine, to take 
all the documentary evidence which fifteen centuries have ac- 
cumulated, and to establish their point out of it. And we 
tell them that thefr labour will be in vain. And then, we ask 
them to look at our case, supported as it is by the New Testa- 
ment, sanctioned by the consent of fathers, (even of those most 
disinclined to prelacy,) fortified by the decrees of councils, illus- 
trated by the adjudged cases of antiquity, and proved to be truth 
by the universal acceptance of the church of all ages. We ask 
them to weigh all this ; to contrast the meagreness of the evi- 
dence for the one theory, the fulness of it for the other ; the 
conclusiveness of our quotations, the doubtful character of theirs ; 
and to enquire of themselves how that is to be defended which 
is rejected by every thing venerable in antiquity, and every 
thing decisive in scripture. 
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The subject of controversy which rises most naturally before the 
mind next to that of the validity of presbyterial ordination, is 
the doctrine of the apostolic succession. By this phrase I mean 
to express the doctrine, that from the apostles' times down to 
the present there has been, and from the present till the church 
ceases to exist there will be, a continuation of ministers in regu- 
lar succession called to their office by regular and competent 
authority. I believe there are few points connected with this 
controversy on which dissenters feel more nervously agitated, 
certainly none on which they express themselves with more 
suspicious excitement, than this. It is one of paramount im- 
portance to them, because the proof of the necessity for, and 
the actual existence of such a succession, resting, as it does, 
upon the evidence of the highest probabilities, will be almost, if 
not altogether, decisive of the question whether they have a 
ministry among them of God's appointment, or whether that 
which they term such be any thing more than a human institu- 
tion. When conclusions so momentous as these are involved in 
the agitation of such a question, it can be no matter of surprise 
to find dissenting controvertists labouring by sophistry and the 
transcription of wearisome pages of history, which have no 
bearing upon the precise point, to perplex a subject which they 
cannot afford to meet fairly. They may succeed in showing 
what no person versed in church history will for an instant deny, 
that the bishops of Rome were, in a vast number of instances, 
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men of the most depraved habits, men unworthy of the name 
either of Christians or of ministers ; they may succeed in show- 
ing that there are slight discrepancies among ancient writers 
respecting the name of an individual, or the exact year of his con- 
secration ; they may clamour for the evidence of demonstration 
on this point, while compelled to rest satisfied with that of 
induction and probabilities on points of much graver import- 
ance, but still the noisy declamation employed in the presenta- 
tion of such topics will not avail to meet the stubborn fact, 
that such a succession as we contend for is sanctioned by the 
Bible, and has been recognized by the church of God from times 
apostolic down to those of the Reformation. 

I. It will be found, upon a slight consideration, that the princi- 
ple of a ministerial succession is one which our opponents (al- 
though at times affecting to despise it) are not themselves prepared 
to surrender ; that they dare not maintain in the face of the 
Christian world, of their own congregations, of the recorded 
opinions of the continental churches, that a ministry may spring 
out of nothing ; that it may originate at the pleasure of an 
uninspired man, and still continue to claim for itself the charac- 
ter of a divine institution. However they may quarrel with 
points of detail, and try to perplex a question by doubts and 
surmises, — as the sceptic tries to depreciate the truth of Chris- 
tianity by hinting conjectures and mooting difficulties which 
cannot easily be answered, and which yet shake not the firm- 
ness of the structure — they are not prepared to stand by the 
assertion that they belong to a church just about three hundred 
years old, and are ministers who look to no parentage more 
ancient than that of Knox or Calvin. If they take this ground, 
there is an end of all further controversy. It were idle to waste 
words upon an institution having by its own acknowledgment no 
connection with the church Catholic of fifteen centuries standing. 
We can afford to let the sickly plant spring and vegetate and 
perish as it will; but if they stand upon higher ground, and 
maintain (as they do maintain) a connection as close as our own 
with the Catholic church of past ages, we are placed at once 
upon the question of the nature of the link that so connects 
them. If they tell us that Calvin was in Romish orders, and 
that he ordained men who ordained others, and that so the suc- 
cessive links of a ministerial chain were formed whose last ones 
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are themselves, then we reply that they do recognize and con- 
tend for the doctrine of the succession,— a succession modern, 
reaching from the Reformation till these days — a succession 
ancient, reaching back from Calvin throughout all the ages 
intermediate to his and the apostolic era. 

Now this is the simple statement of this point ; and it is to us 
a matter of indifference whether of these alternatives our dissenting 
opponents adopt. If they disclaim the principle of a succession, 
they at once employ the amputation instrument which cuts them 
•off from all connection with the Catholic church of past ages ; 
they at once announce themselves a modern institution yet in the 
days of its infancy ; they at once avow the doctrine that any 
man (or any men) may get up a church of his own whenever and 
wheresoever he pleases, and that without being compellable to 
support his pretensions by miraculous attestations. Tn other 
words, they make the church — not what the Bible makes it, an 
institution of God — but a kind of respectable ecclesiastical asso- 
ciation fashioned by art and man's device. If on the other hand 
they adopt the principle of the succession, and claim the benefit of 
it for themselves, we are bound to put them to the proof of the 
steps by which it has reached them ; and if there be conclusive- 
ness in the arguments of the preceding section, and that mere 
presbyters have no power to ordain, then are we bound to dis- 
allow their claim, and to tell them that they left the stream 
when in an ill-advised moment they abandoned the doctrine of 
episcopal ordination. 

In discussing then this subject, our first point is to show that 
the principle of a ministerial succession is a scriptural one. To 
establish this, let us refer to the circumstances under which the 
ecclesiastical machineries of the Old and New Testaments were 
set in motion. We have no reason for believing that Israel had 
a ministry (certainly not an organized one) till she stood at the 
biase of Mount Sinai. It was then that God gave his people that 
political constitution, that code of laws, and that system of 
graduated penalties which made them a nation ; and that 
ministry, that ritual, and those ordinances which made them a 
church. It is beyond question that the Jewish ministry rose 
from God, and that the law of succession which provided for its 
continuance was an ordinance from himself. The first high 
priest was consecrated in virtue of a direct command from God, 
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and by the same authority was it ordained that the priesthood 
should flow in the one channel of hut one tribe, and the high 
priesthood in the one channel of but one family. In all this 
there was the principle of succession — a principle not only sanc- 
tioned by positive precept, hut protected by positive denuncia- 
tions: — " No stranger which is not of the seed of Aaron shall 
come near to offer incense before the Lord, that he be not as 
Korah." ' It is plainly unnecessary for us to enquire whether 
this law was rigidly observed. The simple circumstance that 
the regulation (intended to be perpetual) was from God him- 
self, is pledge sufficient to us that the means of that perpetua- 
tion should not be wanting. And it is equally unnecessary to 
enquire whether through fraud or inadvertence the practice 
deviated from the precept ; for where so much importance 
was attached to the validity of priestly acts, there is every 
reasonable ground for concluding that the intention of God in 
ordaining a succession was effectuated in the vigilance of all 
parties concerned. 

Let us examine the same point in respect to the New 
Testament church. The course of the ministry was destined 
to alteration when Christianity became established. There 
was to be a marked difference between the character of the 
ministrations of the two churches ; and therefore to denote the 
dissolution of the Levitical economy at the introduction of the 
Christian era, the ministry left the tribe of Levi, and was trans- 
ferred to that of Judah. This departure from the original regu- 
lation, although occurring in the person of the Son of God, 
could not take place without the signified sanction of Deity. 
A divine ordinance was to be set aside, and only a divine voice 
could pronounce its repeal ; and accordingly, when the Lord 
Jesus Christ came to enter on his ministry, he was consecrated 
to the high priesthood of the Christian church by the act of the 
Eternal: — "He glorified not himself to be made an high 
priest " — " he was called of God." a This may be considered as 
the first act connected with the establishment of the Christian 
ministry. It remains for us to see whether it were the only 
one ; whether the Saviour, thus in possession of the ministerial 
commission, left it a matter open to his people to make ministers 
as necessity demanded, and in whatever manner caprice should 

' Nnmbcra xvii. 40. ' Hebrews v. 5—10. 
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dictate ; or whether (as was the case with Israel) he ordained a 
special arrangement for that purpose. If he has not done so, 
we are wrong in contending about a separated ministry at all. 
The separatist who altogether despises such a notion is nearer 
to the truth than we. If he has, we are bound to be guided, 
not by our own fancies, but simply by our Lord's intimation. 

Now when we look into the records which testify of Christ, 
we find that though the fountain of all ministerial acts was in 
himself, it was not a fountain so sealed as that it was confined 
to his own person. He shared his ministerial office with others, 
he delegated his prerogatives to others. Destined to abide but 
for a season with the church below, he appointed others to take 
his place; — these others we have already seen were the apostles. 
On them he bestowed a commission to ordain others : — " As the 
Father hath sent me, even so send I you." In all this there was 
the principle of a succession : and that the chain thus com- 
menced was intended to be lengthened out in successive links 
till the end of the dispensation, we may gather from that pro- 
mise made by Christ to his apostles, but evidently made through 
them to the last series of the ministerial line — " Go into all the 
world and teach all nations, and lo, I am with you always even to 
the end of the world." In virtue of this arrangement we find 
the apostles of our Saviour continuing the ministry by repeated 
acts of ordination, and providing for its perpetuation by em- 
powering others to transmit the commission they had themselves 
received, to those who should come after them. It was for this 
purpose that Timothy and Titus were placed ; the one at 
Ephesus, that he might " commit the things he had learned to 
faithful men who should teach others ;" the other at Crete, that 
he might " ordain elders as the apostle had appointed him." In 
this process we see the formation of those steps by which the 
ministerial line should be continued throughout succeeding 
generations. As far then as apostolic times are concerned, no 
argument can be raised against this doctrine. The New Testa- 
ment contains the records of at least three links in the line of 
succession, — the Saviour, his apostles, and those ordained by 
the apostles : and as we have there no instances of lay ordina- 
tion, no expressions implying that laymen could ordain, we are 
constrained to assent to the assertion that the succession was 
effected by the imposition of clerical hands. 
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That this was the doctrine of the church must be evident 
from the quotations of the preceeding chapter. I speak riot at 
present of the special channel through which this succession is 
to descend, but simply in reference to the point that a trans- 
mission of orders from minister to minister has always been 
considered essential to ordination. The ancient church held 
.no other opinion ; she entertained not the idea that the mere 
election of a man by a body of the laity made that man a 
minister, or that without the imposition of the hands of minis- 
ters of some kind, a man could venture to take upon himself 
spiritual functions. The authority to act in such a capacity 
was conveyed by men in orders themselves. And the jealonsjr 
with which the early church watched over ordinations, and in'every 
instance disallowed ordinations by presbyters, is in itself conclu- 
sive that she considered valid orders to come through ministerial 
succession. 

But this opinion is not that of the ancient church alone. It 
is adopted by all the ecclesiastical communities which came into 
existence at the reformation. The confessions of faith set forth 
by all those bodies made the imposition of ministerial hands a 
necessary part of ordination. The Helvetic confession, 1 the 
Bohemian, 2 , the Westminster, 3 all lay down the doctrine that 
true ordination flows from the laying on of the hands of minis- 
ters. 4 This is the assertion of the ministerial succession. If 
men at any period could only be ordained by men who were 
ministers, the ordainers must necessarily have passed through 
the same process. So that the churches of the reformation in 
affirming this principle have pledged themselves to the uphold* 
ment of the doctrine. Let them carry back the point as far as 
they will, they still cannot afford to drop the doctrine ; ; for upon 
their own showing, ministerial hands are necessary to make a 



1 Confes. Helvet. cap. xviii. 

9 Confes. Bohem. art. ix. 
' s Form of Government, 1645. 

4 To these, perhaps, the only exception 
is to be found in the church of Scotland. 
It will be seen, from a comparison of the 
First and Second Books of Discipline, that 
at the commencement of the Reformation, 
the ceremony of imposition of hands in 
ordination was discarded by the Scottish 
reformers. Nothing shews more strongly 
the ungoverned temper in which the Re- 
formation (or rather the Revolution) was 



conducted in Scotland, than the rude rejec* 
tion of a scriptural rite, because it had been 
adopted by Rome. It may form the ground* 
work of a serious question, whether (this 
essential part of ordination being neglected 
for above twenty years) the kirk of Scotland 
can be said to have even a pretbuterial suc^ 
cession. It has been well said by a de* 
voted minister of the kirk, 'If the cburcfc 
of Scotland be a true church of* God, it is 
so in despite of hereditary, ordination, to 
which it gave no heed, and even went so 
far as to set aside, the imposition of hands.* 
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minister. And if in that retrospect they arrive at any one point 
where they resolve to cast it aside, they present to us the view 
of a line of ministers emanating from one who was no minister; 
they show a clerical succession originating with a layman, and 
therefore vitiated in the very fountain ; and they show us, in 
all the ramifications of the ecclesiastical community depending 
upon that line of ministers, a thing unconnected with the church 
Catholic, and unable to trace back its orders to divine institution. 
It is, I presume, the force of such considerations as these 
which throw dissenters into that state of pitiable perplexity 
which marks all their reasonings on this subject. They are 
embarrassed between the regard due to antiquity, and the fear 
of its .condemnation. If they give to the doctrine they have 
admitted, an unlimited application, they are driven into the 
abomination of tracing down their orders through the western 
church, and disabled from casting upon us the aspersion that we 
received our orders from Rome. If on the other hand they 
give to it a limited application, and draw the line at that 
moment when the separation took place between the reformed 
.and the papal churches, they withdraw from the church catholic 
and date their birth in the sixteenth century. And then, as 
they are unable to produce the attestation of miracles in proof 
of the right to commence a new dispensation, they underlie the 
strong, suspicion of being but a human institution, created by 
interested or injudicious men without ecclesiastical authority or 
/divine sanction. And, therefore, in the midst of this conflict of 
difficulties they seem inclined to settle down in the theory that 
if the succession be necessary, they have it as well as we ; inas- 
much as the leaders of the Scottish reformation had received their 
ordination at the hands of prelates of the Roman church. 
. II. This view of the subject necessarily carries us into the con- 
sideration of the proper channel through which the apostolical 
.succession is maintained. We have already seen that all 
dissenting ministers by accepting ordination from the hands of 
ministers virtually acknowledge the succession. If not, on what 
principle are they ordained at all ? It remains then for us to 
see whether they go far enough for truth in their concession. 
To ascertain this, we must necessarily discover whether orders 
J>e transmissable by all. ministerial grades, or whether only one 
order has the privilege of conferring orders, — that is, of main- 
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taining the succession. Now, this is the question discussed in 
a previous chapter. I have there showed that while on earth, 
Christ alone ordained ; that after him apostles ordained ; that 
the church with one voice held bishops to be the successors of 
the apostles, restricted the power of ordination to them, and 
pronounced all ordinations made by presbyters to be alike irre- 
gular and invalid. Giving then to our opponents all the advan- 
tage which they claim, admitting that the leaders of the Scottish 
and Continental schisms were truly in orders, we still have this 
question unsettled — on what grounds or by what authority did 
they transmit orders to others ? They (themselves, mere pres- 
byters) received their orders from bishops, and therefore they 
were competent to discharge the duties of the priesthood. But 
not being bishops, the power of ordination was not in their 
commission, and in undertaking to ordain they attempted that to 
which they were utterly incompetent. That they went through 
the form of imposing hands on others, we deny not. Mere 
laymen might, and may, do the same. Our question turns 
upon their capacity to confer valid orders thereby; and unless 
they can produce some clear authority to this effect from God, 
some revelation unquestionably delivered, some mandate dis- 
tinctly conveyed, and that confirmed in the same way that 
Judaism was accredited and Christianity attested, — we must 
hold that the succession, connected enough up to a certain 
point, became at that point interrupted ; and that the same 
moment which saw Calvin in Geneva and Knox in Scotland 
trampling upon the practice and recorded principles of the 
church of fifteen centuries, witnessed the commencement of a 
course of schism which has only become more perplexed as it 
has become more extended. 

I see not how dissenting communities can extricate them- 
selves from the embarrassments which these unhappy acts of 
inconsiderate zeal have entailed upon them. To the principle, 
the expediency, the necessity of, the ministerial succession they 
stand committed by their own avowals. The fact that no man 
considers himself ordained, or is by his congregation considered 
ordained, unless dedicated to the ministry by men clearly in the 
ministry themselves, is conclusive on that point. They can- 
not therefore affect to despise the principle. If they do, 
let them shew the sincerity of their contempt by accepting ordi- 
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nation from laymen, or rather by avowing the doctrine, that 
without ordination any man may commence the discharge of self- 
imposed ministerial duties. But no, they must (and so far they 
do right) draw the line between themselves and the separatists. 
And yet they go not far enough. They cling to succession, but 
not the succession of the fathers, of the scriptures. They must 
explain this inconsistency. The simple fact is this, that they 
cannot stand on the middle ground. They must (if they look 
to succession at all) receive orders from the church Catholic in 
that way which the church considers, and always has considered, 
the rightful one, or they must disconnect themselves from every 
thing earlier than Calvin, and announce themselves — not a por- 
tion of that institution which the Redeemer planted — but a 
modern society of human establishment. 

III. It may be necessary now to notice some of the objections 
urged by our opponents to the details of this doctrine. I say 
the details, for the principle I conceive to be conceded. It is 
urged,- in the first place, that we cannot prove step by step our 
episcopal succession from the apostles. To this I reply, that it 
is not necessary we should do so. It is enough for us to know 
that Christ created the way in which the ministry should be 
continued, and that Christ has promised perpetuity to the mi* 
nistry. When this has been done, we may confidently believe 
that the process has not been interrupted, nor the promise left 
unfulfilled. We must be contented (and we may well be con- 
tented) to take such a question as this, upon the same evidence 
on which we admit the genuineness of the scriptures,— the evi- 
dence of the highest order of probabilities. We have in the 
sacred writings doctrines and statements on which we are will- 
ing to suspend our hopes of salvation. Yet the volume to 
which we attach such unbounded credit is not the collection of 
the original manuscripts which holy men of old penned, nor 
have we the personal testimony of those men that it is a full 
representation of their writings. On what then do we rely? 
On these facts — the knowledge that such writings were com- 
posed, that they were accepted as genuine and stamped as in- 
spired by the church ; that they were watched with jealous 
scrutiny by successive generations in their transitions into 
copies and translations ; that they are mentioned, and quoted, 
and appealed to, by writers of different ages; and that thus 
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guarded and (lius accredited, they have descended even to our 
own times. 1 And is it not to the same class of evidence that 
we can appeal in favour of a sustained apostolic succession I We 
know from scripture that an institution was ordained by Christ, 
that it was perpetuated by apostolic acts, that it was recognised 
and respected by the early church, that laws were, at a very 
early period, provided for the due consecration of bishops, that 
the church of different ages so closely scrutinized the character 
of those consecrations as to invalidate them in some instances 
on account of the slightest informality, that the episcopal station 
wa3 one whose eminence and dignity excited the contentions of 
rival candidates, and that those very contentions were in them- 
selves guarantees for the flawless regularity of the appointment; 
and we find under the protection of all these circumstances — cir- 
cumstances every way calculated to secure a legitimate descent 
—the office itself, the institution transmitted to our own times. 
The several interests, besides, involved in its maintenance were, of 
themselves, sufficiently momentous to secure legitimacy. Mi- 
nisters raised to a situation of peculiar dignity and responsibility 
would not endanger their high rights by accepting of a doubtful 
consecration. The clergy would not risk the validity of their 
acts by receiving a false or questionable ordination. And the 
people, who early associated the efficacy of ministerial acts with 
the legitimacy of the ministry, would feel a deep concern in the 
preservation of the purity of the ecclesiastical source of autho- 
rity. So that the laws, the principles, the practice, the inter- 
ests of the church were all pledges that the episcopal succession 
would be preserved in unbroken regularity. In all this we 
have a variety of causes combining to produce a probability 
so high as to amount almost to a certainty, that the episcopal 
succession must have been maintained in its purity. Let 
this body of evidence be compared with that on which the 
Jewish succession (and that has never been impugned) was ac- 
cepted, and it will be seen that the first is by many degrees 
weightier than the second. In the episcopal succession, all 
parties in the church had an interest, the act which conferred 
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the episcopal character was a public one ; in the Levitical, all 
depended on the simple affirmation of a female, bearing witness 
in her own favour to the legitimacy of her offspring. And 
in addition to all this, it must be recollected that the two grand 
principles which distinguished the church for many ages, viz. 
its Unity and its Catholicity, make it a thing nearly impossible, 
that this succession should fail. The Unity of the church col- 
lected her leading ecclesiastics from time to time into her coun- 
cils ; and thus uniformity of practice and oneness of principles 
were sustained. Any departure from the ancient and re-enacted 
canons upon points so important as those of the election and 
consecration of bishops, would there have been noticed and re- 
buked, and the evil forbidden to extend. The Catholicity of 
the church provided for the episcopal succession being perpe- 
tuated through many channels; for each church was a kingdom 
hi itself, though a province at the same time of the great eccle- 
siastical empire. So that if the succession (as was the case with 
the purity of doctrine) became vitiated in one stream, there were 
still many others through which it could descend pure and un- 
suspected. In our own country we have the episcopal order 
settled from the earliest times, 1 and found, by Augustine on his 
visit to Britain, free from all suspicions of irregularity, and in 
the full possession of its prerogatives. We know that at that 
period the laws securing regular consecration were so well un- 
derstood here, that one of the bishops sent out from Iona would 
not ordain a presbyter to the episcopate without (according to 
the apostolic canons and the canons of Nice) the assistance of 
two bishops. We find in Bede's history a detailed account of 
the state of prelacy in his time, 2 (a.d. 731.) the names of seve- 
ral of the archbishops and bishops, the titles of their sees, and 
the manner in which episcopacy was communicated from pro- 
vince to province. 3 We find the bishops of England occupying 
a prominent position in British history, from the tenth century 



1 It is clear that Christianity was very 
early introduced into Britain, and it is also 
dear that the church government introduced 
with it was episcopal. Bishop Lloyd, ar- 
guing from Eusebius and Theodoret, ' con- 
siders it very probable that the Christian 
faith was brought hither by some of the 
apostles.* In the council of Aries (a.d. 314) 
British bishops were present, and also at 
the council of Arimihum (a.d. 359). 



8 Bedae Ecc. His. lib. ii. cap. ii. 

3 * Aldwulf took upon him the office of 
bishop, having been consecrated by Arch- 
bishop Berchtwald.— Tatwine was made 
archbishop : he was consecrated in the city 
of Canterbury by the venerable men, 
Daniel, Bishop of Winchester ; Ingwald, 
of London ; Alduin, of Lichfield ; and Al? 
dulfF, of Rochester.' — Book v. cap. xxiii. 
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till the days of the reformation ; and while we read of disputes 
between them and the monarch, and of rights to be adjusted 
between the power of the king and the encroaching pretensions 
of the Vatican, we find no stain thrown upon the legitimacy of 
the ecclesiastical descent. And as for the times succeeding the 
reformation, history bearing on the point is too specific, to allow 
of a shadow of doubt resting upon the line from the days of 
Cranmer till our own. 

2. The second objection raised against the details of this doc- 
trine is, that even if the succession were admitted, it has come 
to us through hands so impure as to be of no value in itself. It 
is scarcely possible to conceive a greater instance of ignorance 
or argumentative weakness than what is contained in this objec- 
tion. In elucidating it, our opponents put themselves to the 
trouble of labouring through, a tedious sketch of the immorali- 
ties of the popes of different ages. 1 It may be all perfectly true 
that the bishops of Rome were the characters represented; but 
how does this affect the question? It is, first, a principle ac- 
knowledged by all the churches, that the unfitness of the instru- 
ment does not vitiate the power of the ordinance. Will the 
pleaders dispute that position, and maintain that because a minis- 
ter has been secretly vicious and immoral, (and it must be recol- 
lected that the notoriety or concealment of the crime in no 
degree affects its absolute turpitude) therefore his baptisms, 
his preachings, his administrations of the supper are all ineffica- 
cious ? Will they admit that if a minister of their own commu- 
nion shall be discovered to have been for years an adroit profli- 
gate, therefore the ordinations wherein he was concerned are 
invalid? I think not. And yet they must go this length if 
they affirm that the ordinations conferred by godless bishops of 
Rome are on that account of no avail. So that the principle of 
this objection is based on grossly unsound theology — such theo- 
logy as the divines of Westminster would repudiate. 2 But, 
secondly, our opponents should have satisfied themselves that 
all episcopal consecrations are, and were performed by the bishop 
of Rome. They have ignorantly confounded two things totally 
distinct from each other — the lawful consecration of a bishop, 

1 Plea, p. jj. Si—- 92. 

3 ' The ministry, n-liidi is :u, institution frnspel ordinances which wc now enjoy, and 
T>f Christ, passing to us thmujrh K»im:\ U ivhidi nl=n di^nnnl [■■ li~ I'roiu ill-.' ;i|*i*tUs 
not mado nail and void, no more than through tho Rmnnn church.'— Jus. Div. 
lilt striplurea, eacramenu, or any other Mill. Angl, port ii. p. 433. 
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i the license of the head of the Roman church. They should 
have known that the instances are very rare indeed in which the 
bishop of Rome takes part in any consecration. Do they think 
that the British, the Gallican, the Spanish, the eastern bishops, 
went to Rome to be ordained, or that the prelate of that seo 
spent his pontificate in travelling through the world on conse- 
cration journeys ? By the apostolic canons and the j udgment of 
the early writers, the consecration was complete, if performed 
' by three or two bishops.' So that the pleaders are welcome 
(if they delight in such disgusting details) to transcribe all those 
sad memorials whioh record the wickedness of the popes. It is 
all beside the point at issue. If they were true bishops, they 
could make bishops, despite of their personal characters; and if 
they did not make the bishops of the Anglican church, it is clear 
that we have no concern with either their acts or their characters. 1 

3. The last objection made to the doctrine of an uninterrupted 
episcopal descent from apostles, is grounded upon the assertion 
that although the succession might have been clear from primi- 
tive till reformation times, yet the act which separated the 
reformed church of England from Rome broke the chain of 
succession. A few words will suffice to show the incorrectness 
of this opinion. The church of England at the Reformation 
separated herself from nothing but the usurped authority of the 
Roman Pontiff, and the errors which years of ignorance had 
entailed upon the Christian church. It is notorious to all 
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Bishop uf Rome, there ia itn instance cited 
and dwelt upon by the pleaders, as irre- 
trievably iiffeciiitjj the validity of English 
TnnrtnTTTBi This is the ordination of 
('hiihely (Archbishop of Canterbury), by 
Gregory \Ii. This pope was deposed by 
the council of Constance j and the pleaders 
tell na, ' that decrees were made annulling 
all his acts and proceedings,' It is further 
slated, that all his consecrations were pro- 
nounced invalid; th.it therefore Cliirlielv's. 

Jaw of thirty years' duration introdnced 
into the succession. Let us examine this 
instance — one of a class. 1st. Supposing 
the pontifical acts of Gregory were dis- 
allowed, did it at all strike the pleaders, 
that the episcopal nets are not affected 
thereby? Gregory was Bishop of Venice, 
ind no irregularity in bis appointment to 



the popedom nnepi scop i zed liiin. ami ir 
lore L-'itil.l lint alFtct bin consccr.it; 
■2nd. Hid it strike the pleaders that, i] 

Erohability, two other bishops nasi 
Iregory in the consecration of Cbichely 
according to the apostolic canon ; and that 
if he were incompetent to ordain, still the 
consecration was good through them? 3d. 
Did it strike the pleaders, that in the same 
probability, whenever Chic tidy consecrated, 
lie hud two bishops to assist him, ~* 

through them the consecration was good J 
4th. It may not have struck the pleaders, 
that the entire tale about the decree of 
Constance is 



;,n 



need invalid. 



The very opposite is th'e fact. Thatco.. _. 
ssed a special decree, ratifying all hit 
lunical acts. * Omnia at sin-niLi i..-, 

mi It.-.mi n < | u : dicitur (ii.v'rins XII. 

snarecte obedienti.i facta, unliuata. con- 
ita,— S.S.nynodasii|i|Tr,bitta('|iicliitna!.' 
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acquainted with church history, that the supremacy of the 
Bishop of Rome was no part of the constitution of the early 
Christian church. For centuries the bishop of that see had no 
more authority outside of it, than the bishops of other sees had 
outside of theirs. This doctrine is so largely insisted on in the 
works of Cyprian in the third century, that it need not to be 
confirmed by proof here. And therefore when this foreign poten- 
tate claimed, and was permitted to exercise authority over other 
ehurches, he claimed that for which lie had no warrant, and 
exercised a power which should from the first have been denied 
him. .A single quotation from a decree of the council of 
Ephesns (a.d. 431) will show the proper constitution of the 
church in this respect. It was created by a claim advanced by 
the patriarch of Antioch to rule over the churches of Cyprus, 
and in virtue of that right to consecrate their bishops. It will 
be seen that the doctrine which asserted the independence of 
Cyprus against the encroachments of Antioch asserts equally the 
independence of Britain against Rome. ' We decree that the 
bishops of the Cypriote churches shall be suffered (without re- 
gard to his dreams) to consecrate bishops for themselves, and 
moreover that the same rule shall be observed also in other 
dioceses and provinces every where; so that no bishop shall 
interfere in another province which has not from the very first 
been under himself and his predecessor. Wherefore it has 
seemed good to this holy ecumenical council, that the rights 
of every province which have always belonged to it, should ac- 
cording to the usage which has ever obtained, be preserved pure 
and inviolate,' &c. By this decree of a general council the 
perfect independence of the British churches of all foreign con- 
trol was declared ; and therefore, the bishop of Rome in asserting 
power over them, and compelling them to merge their ancient 
privileges in his increasing greatness, absolutely put himself in 
opposition to the dogmas of the Christian church, and became ipso 
facto schismatical. In the acts of the Reformation, the British 
bishops but asserted their long lost privileges ; and by proclaiming 
iu the year 1 534 that the bishop of Rome had by the word of 
God no jurisdiction in this country, shook off a dominion which 
had been unlawfully imposed. There was in this no act of 
schism; it was on the contrary an act of restoration, the rejec- 
tion of a schismatical usurpation on the part of Rome centuries 
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before fixed upon them. By the assertion therefore of the 
rightful independence of the British churches, no act was com- 
mitted which impaired in the most trivial degree the power of the 
Anglican bishops to transmit orders. They were not schis- 
matical bishops, for they vindicated, instead of conflicting with, 
the constitution of the church. They were not heretical 
bishops, for they restored the primitive creed of the church ; 
—a creed formally admitted by Rome herself — for the creed 
of Trent had not been composed, and that of Nice was the 
latest symbol of faith in Christendom. Therefore the powers of 
the reformation prelates of England were in no respects affected 
by the steps they took. Duly possessed of episcopal orders and 
privileges, they were able to transmit them to others ; and from 
those days to the present there has been preserved an unbroken 
line of bishops in the British churches, continuing to our own 
times the sacred deposit which their predecessors, centuries back, 
received from the hands of the apostle. 

It is unnecessary to add more upon the subject. The doc-? 
trine of the apostolic succession is admitted by dissenters. The, 
fact that such a succession has been duly preserved rests upon 
evidence to the full as conclusive as that which secures to the 
possessors of property estates or titles conferred in distant ages, 
upon their ancestors, or as that which determines our belief that 
the Bible has come down unimpaired, uncorrupted, to our days. 
The channel for the transmission of orders has been shown to 
be episcopal, not merely ministerial. "We leave it to our opponents 
to explain, how in rejecting episcopal ordination, they have main- 
tained the succession among themselves; to take their alternative, 
between tracing up their orders to Christ, — and then accounting 
for departure from the channel of transmission ordained by 
Christ — or fixing the origin of their orders with Calvin — and then 
vindicating their claim to be considered a ministry of divine 
appointment. The simple fact is this, that by the rash steps 
taken by the founders of the protestant sects at the reformation, 
dissenting ministers are placed in a painfully false position, 
every aspect of which only augments its fearful perplexity ♦ 
The tree was wrongly planted, and now it is but a spectacle of 
ecclesiastical distortion. " That which is crooked cannot be 
made straight " 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE CALL TO THE MINISTERIAL OFFICE. 

CLAIMS OP THE PEOPLE IN THE ELECTION OF PASTORS. 

The prosecution of our subject now carries us into the examina- 
tion of that much disputed question, the manner in which 
ministers were formerly appointed to their office. Upon this 
question there is a wide diversity of opinion between the church 
of England and the dissenting communities. At present I am 
concerned only with the presbyterian view of the subject. By 
bestowing upon the laity the power of electing their pastors, the 
Presbyterian theory not only allows the people to determine 
who shall be assigned as ministers to particular congregations, 
but who shall be admitted into the sacred ministry. 1 The doors 
of the temple are in their hands, not in the hands of the stewards 
of the mysteries of God. And in support of this privilege, the 
presbyterian communities appeal both to the evidence of scrip- 
ture and of the uninspired writings of antiquity. It shall be 
our business in this chapter to submit to scrutiny the arguments 
by which this claim is supported. 

I. It is obvious that for a conclusion upon this subject, what- 
ever right is shown to belong to the laity must be traceable to a 
divine original. Churches may have made arrangements fof 
themselves, or the State may have passed enactments conferring 
upon the laity a franchise in the election of pastors, but with 
such foundations of a supposed right we have nothing at present 
to do. We are not considering a question of state provision o* 
of mere ecclesiastical regulation, but a practice which pleads for 
itself the sanction of divine approbation. The right must there* 

1 ' It belongs to the people to elect—it belongs to the church court to sanction and to 
onfewt.*— Plea, p. 7. 
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fore rest upon a signification of the will of God. The claim on 
the part of laymen to determine who shall and who shall not 
minister to them in matters pertaining to salvation, is in itself so 
startling, so opposed to what cL priori we should consider the 
safe and natural process for the supply of a ministry, that 
nothing short of clear Bible authority should satisfy us, that 
God has decreed that the taught shall be the tribunal for 
deciding upon the fitness of the teachers. 

In the recognition of this claim, the presbyterian communities 
seem to have carried into matters religious, that principle which 
is so congenial to man's pride, and which has been productive of 
so much political disorder—' that all power is of the people. 9 It has 
been asserted, and that on high dissenting authority, that at the 
beginning the government of the church had altogether a demo- 
cratical form. 1 It is difficult for us, with the light .of New 
Testament history to guide us, to coincide in this opinion. The 
Christian church manifestly commenced with the labours of 
Christ and his apostles. The power He possessed flowed not 
from man ; as mediator be was appointed by his Father to the 
office which he undertook, and by him clothed with the autho- 
rity which be maintained. In the commencement of the gospel 
church the ministry was in advance of the movements of the 
people towards truth. And when the Saviour extended the 
ministry by communicating its privileges and duties to others, 
we read not that he consulted the multitude who attended on 
his footsteps. The ordinations of the apostles and disciples were 
his own acts, independent of the judgment, irrespective of the 
will of the people. And this course which the Saviour pursued, 
--and which was in itself the very assertion of a principle in 
direct contravention of that which marks the presbyterian 
system— appears to have been the same adopted by his apostles. 
It is indeed true that as the church increased in numbers and 
became reduced into separate ecclesiastical sections, the opinion 
and testimony of the people were consulted in reference to the 
characters of those to be appointed ministers, ' a bishop was to 
be blameless and of good report.' The power of superior 
church officers, such as apostles and bishops, was not intended 
to be carried into absolutism. It seems to have been their 
province to appoint to the ministry, and the people's province to 

1 Dr. John Owen. Works, yol. xx. 
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testify for or against the persons of their appointment. And 
this power, granted from the first to the people, and still con- 
ceded to them in the church of England, was iti all probability 
made the foundation of that excessive and dangerous power 
which they afterwards assumed. The transition is natural from 
an opinion to a judgment, from a testimony to a vote. The 
smallest relaxation of that jealous and wholesome authority, 
which maintains while it respects rights, would enlarge the circle 
of popular privilege and proportionably contract that of clerical 
prerogative; and thus under a timid, an indolent, or a time- 
serving episcopal rule, the boundaries which defined respective 
rights would disappear; and that which at first was but a 
testimony, would gradually assume the louder tone of a judg- 
ment, and ultimately become the potential voice of popular 
suffrage. It will be seen from some subsequent observations, 
that this is no fanciful conjecture. The complaints which we 
meet with in ancient writers of the arrogancy of the people, the 
different customs which obtained in different places aud at 
different periods respecting admission to the ministry, aud 
elevation to the episcopate, might of themselves be sufficient 
to convince a candid mind, that from the beginning no divine 
law was laid down conferring upon the laity this right for 
which dissenters plead. The historical fact, that the popular 
power was largely indulged in some churches, much restricted 
in others, and disregarded in others, can only be accounted 
for upon the grounds, that the stronger party in the church was 
gradually creating a privilege at the expense of rights not 
rigorously asserted, that the tide of popular encroachment was 
here and there breaking down banks, which, though reared by 
apostles, were not boldly maintained by their successors. 1 

II. Our attention must be directed, in the first place, to tho 
evidence produced by our opponents in support of the inherent 
right of the laity to elect their own ministers ; and of course our 
enquiry must first address itself to this point— the examination 
of any express text on which this claim is sustained. If it be 
recognized in the scriptures, we may expect that some one or 
more express passages to that effect should be produced — pas- 

1 'The privileges of the several ecelesi- tatad by those violent rtinseiiBions and, 

natical orders «-l>iv jirmliinllv i'IuiijiclI auJ tumult* to ivliieli the c-leetiona of luslin|.s 

diminished I'i»!ii the'time tli'al tin- citirrc-Ei tin) frequently gnve rise.*— Moiheini, vol. i. 

began to be torn with divisions, and ugi- p. 24B. 
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sages plainly unfolding the charter under which the supposed 
right is exercised* Now it is in some degree remarkable, nay 
suspicious, that no such passage or passages have been produced 
by those who maintain the popular side of the question. I do 
not now speak of scripture instances of the supposed exercise 
of this right, but of an express warrant in its favour ; and I am 
bold to affirm that in the whole compass of the New Testament 
no such passage can be found. There are passages (and many 
of them) recognizing rights of various kinds, — the right of 
bishops to ordain, of rulers to govern, of church officers to 
maintain discipline — but as far as I know, no passage which 
distinctly says that God has conferred upon the laity a right to 
elect their own pastors. If such a passage exists, certainly it 
has not been produced; and this is the more remarkable, 
because in his epistles to the Corinthians, to Timothy, to Titus, 
St. Paul has entered at large upon the subject of church dis- 
cipline, the disorders produced by the preference of one minister 
to another, and the position of ministers generally in reference 
to their flocks. The people are frequently reminded of their 
duty towards their pastors, the claim their pastors have upon 
them for support ; the pastor, of the claim the people had on him. 
But no one passage meets our eye enjoining ministers to respect 
the electoral rights of the laity, or directing the laity as to the 
spirit, the temper or the principles in which they should exercise 
their rights. And when we consider its importance, the collision 
of opinions it was likely to produce, the convulsions it might 
possibly create, we must at once feel that there was large occa- 
sion for such a claim being touched on (and that fully), by one 
who looked so closely as Paul did to the well-being of the 
churches under his care. It must besides this be recollected, 
that such a mode of appointment of ministers was a new thing 
in the first century. Neither the Jews nor Gentiles had their 
ministers provided for them by this method ; and surely when 
people were reclaimed from heathenism, or converted from 
Judaism, the introduction of a new principle would require 
some words of explanation or of defence. And yet all this is 
wanting ; so that we are constrained to admit that if such a 
right does belong inherently to the Christian laity, it belongs to 
them without the support of a single express warrant from 
scripture. 

a 
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1. But in the absence of this, our opponents appeal to scripture 
precedent. This, at all events, must be viewed as a less satis- 
factory species of evidence, and should be so thoroughly applica- 
ble to the case as to justify the conclusion asserted. The first 
of these precedents pleaded is the appointment of Matthias to 
the vacant apostleship. The circumstances of this event are so 
familiar to all as to render it unnecessary to recite die passage 
of scripture which records them. 

To the inference drawn from this instance, I reply, 1st, that 
it is altogether a matter uncertain who the persons were who 
" gave forth lots " on this occasion. It is assumed, but not 
proved, that the pronoun * they ' refers to the whole assembled 
body, and that the materials of that body were laymen. It is 
conceived by many commentators that it relates only to the 
apostles ; and it is as natural and certainly more grammatical 
to refer the word to the nearer, instead of the remote, antece- 
dent. If this be so, the people had no participation in this 
act ; and before our opponents can fashion even the shadow of 
a support out of this instance, they are bound to prove (not to 
conjecture) that the people did vote actually on the occasion- 
But, 2ndly, I am willing to waive this difficulty, (although it 
reduces what is called an argument into a mere assumption) 
and to admit, that the disputed particle does refer to the lay 
members of that assembly. Still it will be found impossible to 
convert this into a precedent for the election of a minister. The 
selection was not made by the people ; it was referred to God* 
who signified his will in some manner unknown to* us, but clearly 
peculiar, and not to be expected now. 1 The assembly may 
have placed two individuals in nomination, but the determination 
came from God. All that the assembly did toward it wa» to 
'give forth their lots/— the lots of the two candidates, 8 while- God 
made choice between them, approving of the one and rejecting 
the other. Surely in this there is nothing parallel to the modern 
mode of electing a presbyterian minister. Again, let it bej 
recollected that even if laymen took part in this proceeding, 
eleven apostles (and in all probability every one of the seventy 

1 * I cannot see that the question of * ' Dicuntur enim sortes esse illorom 
choosing church officers can receive much super quibus fit sortitio.' — Bene Annot. in 
light from so singular a story, in which so loco, 
peculiar an act of God was expected.*— 
Doddridge on Acts i. 26. 
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presbyters who happened to have been at Jerusalem) like- 
wise, took a part; so that the assembly was a mixed one, 
composed partly of laity and partly of ministers of different or- 
ders. Is this the constitution of an elective assembly now ? Is 
it not composed exclusively of the laity? Again, for what 
office was Matthias ordained? To minister to a congregation, 
and that at the call of its members? No ; he was appointed to 
the apostolate, an office which commissioned him to go into ail 
the world and minister to countless congregations. Is this again 
the intention or the result of the modern election of a minister ? 
Does one congregation choose a minister for another ? If these 
discrepancies can be reconciled, the case may be viewed as a 
precedent, but not otherwise. 1 

2. The second precedent on which this alleged right depends, 
is that of the ordination of the seven deacons. It is scarcely 
within the range of our present point of enquiry to consider 
the precise ecclesiastical character of these church officers. They 
appeat to have been the very originals of the third order in the 
ministry of the church of England, — an order which that church, 
in reverence jof apostolic institutions, has retained, and which 
the presbyterian system has rejected. The duty of these officers 
of the early church appears to have been of a two-fold character, 
spiritual and temporal. Called into existence on account of the 
temporal necessities of the church of Jerusalem, they yet pos- 
sessed so much of the clerical character as to be entrusted with 
spiritual functions. And therefore, while they " served tables," 
they also preached the word. A short study of the duties im- 
posed upon the deacons of the English church will prove how 
exactly their station and avocations harmonize with those of the 
deacons of apostolic times. 2 It is to me a matter of astonish- 
ment that presbyterian writers venture to appeal to this case as 
a precedent for the election of the clergy, when they have ex- 
punged this order of the clergy from their ministry altogether* 

1 ' I marvel by what argument some can relieved with the alms of the parishioners,* 
persuade themselves that Matthias was &c. — Office for ordering of Deacons. The 
elected by the people to the apostolic office, reader of this quotation will marvel at the . 
for I can discover no trace of it whatever sad ignorance displayed in this remark- 
in the account of St Luke/— Grotius. * What then can be said for the deacons of 

* ' It appertained to the office of a dea- the church of England ? They are not 

con, to assist the priest in divine service ; deacons such as the apostles constituted, 

to preach, if he be thereto admitted by the for they are not ordained to the charge of 

Bishop ; to search for the siek, poor, and im- temporal affairs. ' — Plea, p. 1 2. 
potent people of the parish, that they may be 
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it brings in the presbyterian system guilty of spurning 
an apostolic institution. If the apostles acted in this matter 
with wisdom from on high, the ministry which wants this order 
cannot be the ministry of God's formation. I repeat it, that 
presbyterians must either affirm the purely secular character of 
the deacons, and thus exclude the instance from their list of 
proofs, or they must allow them to be ministers and then sur- 
render the doctrine of parity. Between these two alternatives 
it is for them to make their election. A cardinal principle of 
their system is either way in jeopardy ; and if they decide upon 
lightening the ship by casting parity overboard, that they may 
save popular rights, then do we recal their minds to the fact 
that the instance clung to will not repay them for the sacrifice ; 
for by no management can a parallel be effected between the 
ancient instance and the modern practice. If modern presby- 
terians can discover a precedent here, it is more than the re- 
formers of their own school could discover. The prejudices of 
Beza would have led him to torture this instance into an autho- 
rity, had not a regard for reputation restrained him. But even 
he, while speaking of the people's part in ecclesiastical affairs, 
is obliged to admit ' that these instances of Matthias and the 
deacons are nothing to the purpose, as is abundantly proved in 
the French synods against Morell and his followers.' ' 

3. Upon neither then of these two pseudo-precedents can dis- 
senters conveniently stand. There remains then but another, 
which nothing but the circumstance of its being sheltered by the 
imposing mystery of a Greek word saves from instant rejection. 
It is found in Acts xiv. 23: "They {Paul and Barnabas) or- 
dained them elders in every church." It is difficult at first view 
to comprehend what connection such a text can have with the 
doctrine of the people's right to elect their ministers ; to me it 
appears simply to say that two apostles went through several 
churches, ordaining presbyters. But it seems that the virtue 
of the proof lies in a criticism upon the word rendered " or- 
dained" in our version. It is affirmed — nay, elaborately ar- 
gued — that the original word must import the " appointment 
by suffrage," because literally the word signifies the " stretch- 

1 ' Quod enim ei historia electioim Mar- ieincepi qui MUUtOM in syiiwlis Gsllicii 
ihifp el diatonorum proferlur. nihil nd rem est nbimdii probatran.'— Bei!» Tract Epii. 
farit ; — ricut adivrsin Morrllum ft alioi 03. 
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ing forth of the hand." l It may be so ; but surely we have 
not in these days to learn, that words once constructed to repre- 
sent a primitive custom have gradually passed into a general 
and popular acceptation, having no reference whatever to the 
original custom ; that appointment to an office being, among 
the Greeks, made by suffrage, the primitive word has gradually 
-come to express the making of an appointment in any way 
whatsoever. It is perfectly true that ' calculation ' is literally 
& counting by means of stones or pebbles ; but do the learned 
pleaders mean to tell us that wherever that word was used, it 
implied that the arithmetician absolutely reckoned by that xude 
and primitive method ? But without entering further into a 
puerile criticism such as this, there is one consideration which 
of itself is utterly destructive of this plea. It so happens that 
the act of appointment in this case (howsoever it was performed) 
is attributed, not to the people, but to the two apostles* They 
it is who are said " to ordain elders in every church." So that 
if the elders were (as our opponents would have us believe) 
' appointed by suffrage,' the electors were the two apostles ; and 
this surely will not uphold the idea of election by the people, or 
sustain the right claimed for them. It is but an unworthy eva- 
sion to say, that the expression means that the apostles ordained 
them through, or on account of, the suffrages of the people. The 
word will not bear such an interpretation. Whatever was done 
/was done by Barnabas and Paul ; and if the pleaders will have 
it that the verb to which these two names are the nominative 
.must mean ' election by vote/ it must follow that the electors 
by vote were Barnabas and Paul. Had the nominative case 
indeed been different, had it been said that the people appointed 
elders in every church, there might have been discovered in the 
word the phantom of a support for this ill-grounded claim. But 
the very opposite is the fact. The text excludes the laity, and 
traces the act to the apostles. And this will appear yet more 
•evident from a consideration of the whole verse : — ^ ibid when 
they had ordained (for) them elders in every church and had 
prayed with fasting, they commended them to the Lord, on 
whom they believed." It is evident that the persons who com- 
mended the people to the Lord are the same who ordained elders 
for them. So that if the ordainers were the people, the people 

1 ' x* l poTwn<rwr*s & AvtoZs Trparfivripovh'— -Acts jtiy. 23. 
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are represented as commending themselves to the Lord. The 
claim then, as vindicated from this instance, must be set aside 
as destitute of foundation — a conclusion this which will be found 
from a perusal of the subjoined quotations to have the approval 
of high presby terian authorities. 1 

We have now examined the inspired warrants on which this 
right is said to be based* and may legitimately conclude, that to 
whatever authority this practice may be traced, it cannot be 
traced to any in die scriptures. It may have sprung from ec- 
clesiastical arrangement, or from a relaxed state of discipline, 
or from the necessity of bending before the rude urgency of 
popular demand, but it cannot look for its birth-day to apostolic 
times, or for its creation to any thing inspired. It signifies very 
little to us after this, whether passages be produced from the 
writers of Christian antiquity, admissive of the practice being in 
their age. I shall no more deny the possibility of that, than I 
would deny the fact that prayers for the dead are of early intro- 
duction into the practices of the church. But for the one and 
the other, I would search for divine sanction. And for that (as 
bearing upon the question before us) I must turn to the scrip- 
tures. And, as it seems to me, the evidence that they bear to the 



1 It is admitted that the original, the 
primitive import of xcumnwSm, is, 4 to 
elect by a show of hands/ But a slight 
acquaintance with Greek authors will shew, 
that in time it came to signify appointment 
to a situation made in any manner. Thus, 
Philo Judaeus, in the first century, says of 
Joseph, 'he was appointed (^x«/ K>T0V *' T0 ) 
governor oyer Egypt.' This, of course, was 
not by popular suffrage. So he says of 
Moses, ' ne was appointed ( 4x u P OTOt '* tTO J 
leader of Israel.' This was not by suff- 
rage. Thus, in the second century, Lu- 
dan, an author appealed to by the pleaders* 
says, that ' Alexander made Hephaestion a 
god upon his death (0*ov xuootovtiovu)* 
out, perhaps, the most striking witnesses 
who can be produced against this discredita- 
ble criticism ox the pleaders, are two of their 
own household — Professor Campbell, and 
the presby terian divines of 1646. The former, 
in his criticism on Beza's rendering of the 
word ('created presbyters by suffrage 1 ), says 
— ' Though no man is more an enemy to 
ecclesiastical tyranny than I am, I would 
not employ against it the weapons borrowed 
from falsehood and sophistry. I cannot, 
then, help declaring, that the version which 
the vulgate has given of that passage (' et 
qunm constituissent illis presby teres') fully 



expresses the sense of the Greek, and con- 
sequently that the words * per sufiragium' 
are a mere interpolation, for the sake of an- 
swering a particular purpose. But whatever 
it be in this in the instance before us, the 
YCfporonprwres, or electors, were no other 
than Paul and Barnabas ; and it could not, 
with any propriety, be said of them, that 
they elected by a majority of votes, since 
there can be no doubt that they must have 
agreed in the appointment. The sense of 
the words here given by Beza is, therefore, 
totally unexampled/— Dissert x. sect. vii. 
It is remarked in the ' Jus Divinum,' &c, 
'that (1) numberless quotations could be 
brought forward, where it (xctpoTOpew) 
means ' discerning,* ' appointing,' ' consti- 
tuting,* and that without lining up of 
hands ; and (2) that whatever it signifies, 
yet it is certain that the persons who did 
X*ipoTovciv were Paul ana Barnabas, and 
not the people, for it is said expressly, 
4 when they had ordained them elders ;' — 
but if the opposite interpretation be true, 
it should be * sibiipsis,' and not ' illis.* — 
(p. 131.) And Suicer observes, * Exem- 
plis et testiraoniis praebemus x* i P°J ov *w 
nihil aliud declarare quern constituere, 
creare, designare : patet hoc ex Acts xiv. . 
23, nbi de Paulo et Barnaba,' &c. 
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. appointments wen 
Christ and his apostles, or by those whom the apostles elevated 
to episcopal stations, and to whom they committed the privilege 
of ordaining elders in every city. 1 This is clear, not only from 
New Testament history, but from those epistles which tell of 
the people's duty, and yet include not this ; which lay the respon- 
sibility of appointing ministers upon bishops, and do not extend 
that responsibility to the laity. And when from tlii3 we turn to 
the earliest uninspired writings, we find that this, the scriptural 
practice, was continued in the next times; for Clement, a co- 
temporary of the apostles makes this statement, — ' Our apostles, 
preaching through districts and cities, appointed their first 
converts, (having proved them by the spirit) bishops and dea- 
cons of those who should afterwards believe.'- This places 
ministerial appointments in the hands of apostles, and makes 
the arrangement prospective ; ministers were by them appointed 
for converts yet to be made. So that the people over whom 
these bishops and deacons came to preside could have had no 
voice whatever in their appointment. That was done for them, 
not by them. Such was the primitive and apostolic mode. And 
a subsequent passage of the same work tells us that this consti- 
tution was designed to be perpetual, for the author adds — ' they 
appointed the before-named, and then laid down a rule, that on 
their decease other approved men should succeed to their minis- 
try. Those therefore appointed by them, or afterwards by other 
distinguished men, (all the church approving) these we should 
deem it unjust to eject from their office.' 3 

III. It may be interesting, however, to carry our enquiries upon 
this subject one step farther. Presbyterians attempt to show 

The original word fcuvivBoitiiv) cannot, 
with any propriety, V- interpreted, ' the 
election of a person by suffrage." Neither 
Schleusner nor Parkhurst attach such a 

New Testament (and dement wrote in the 
same age with its authors), and in not one 
of these places can it signify a determina- 
tion by vote. In Romans I. 32—" They 
not only do the Bame, but inn pleasure in 
them that do them," Is this concurrence 
by suffrage? In 1 Cor. vii. 12, 13, " If 
she he pleased to dwell witb him—if he be 
pleased to dwell with her." Ie this har- 
suffrageP See also Lake 



i. 5. 2 Tim. 
■ tpis. ad Cor. cap. «, Sea p. t) 
3 1 1 has been urged, that this clause, 



a It haBbecn urged, ihai tins douse. ' al 
the church approving,' {avvivtumjaia-n 
tjji ixKhritiia.1 ircCtrtii) imports the* * k 
ficij'lc ek-cted their 
after the apostolic ( 
rather difficult to 
passage 



..en immediately 

It will be found 

from the 



he ministers are expressly said 
io nave oeen appointed by the successors 
of the apostles, and the church is only said 

renders the words, 'the 



Lo be content witb the i 



Bishop Stillingfleet renders the words, 'the 
whole church being therewith well pleased ;' 
and surely npprobation of the persons ap- 
pointed, and the authoritative election of 
those persons are very different things. 
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that the election of ministers by the laity has the support of the 
practice of antiquity. If by this is meant that in process of 
time the laity are found exercising this privilege by meeting to 
determine who shall be admitted into the ministerial office, 
I am not prepared to deny that position ; because I am not 
prepared to deny that customs, as well as doctrines, un- 
known to apostolic days, crept into the church of the fourth 
and subsequent centuries. I believe it will be found to be the 
fact, that the democratic spirit which spread largely through the 
world in the early centuries of the Christian era, — created, per- 
haps, in the way of reaction, by the tyranny of imperial Rome — 
found its way into the bosom of the church itself ; and that the 
appetite for popular privileges which was fostered in the politi- 
cal, communicated itself to the religious world. But all this 
will not prove that a privilege which the people demanded, and 
which (oftentimes in scenes of disgraceful excitement) the people 
exercised, rests upon the foundation of a divine ordinance. It 
is beyond doubt that the people were early consulted in the 
appointment of bishops; but it is exceedingly questionable 
whether in the first three centuries they mingled in that trans- 
action in any other capacity than that of parties approving or 
consenting. The instances cited from authors of that period 
to show that they exercised a part judicial or elective will, I 
think, be found not to sustain that position ; and even if they 
did sustain it, there is not one of them which states that the 
privilege belonged by divine right to the people. So that if 
these passages do prove the exercise of the right, the question 
still remains behind whether their authors trace up the right to 
God. If not, the evidence only proves that the people did take 
this power into their hands ; but it does not prove that they 
were by Him entitled to do so. On the contrary, I think it 
will be evident upon a survey of some other passages, that they 
acted without a charter, and that in so doing, they violated 
the order of things set on foot, and so recommended, by the 
apostles. 

1. The first authority cited by presbyterians is that of Jerome. 
It is affirmed that, * in his day the presbyters as well as the 
bishops, were elected by the people ; ' and this is supported by 
a quotation from his comment on Ezekiel. 1 And what does 

1 * Speculator autem ecclesiae vel episcopus vel presbyter yii a populo electus est.'-— 
Com. in Ezek. (Plea, p. 19.) 
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this prove ? That Jerome has lent the weight of his name and 
talents to the support of the proposition that the laity did so by 
divine right ? That he asserts the privilege which he mentions to 
have been a popular right from the earliest days ? No such thing ; 
he but states the historical fact that in the end of the fourth 
or the beginning of the fifth century, bishops and presbyters 
were elected by the people. This I mean not to deny ; nor do t 
mean to deny that in the same period prayers for the dead were 
offered, and celibacy urged as a religious duty upon the clergy, 
and the merits and superior sanctity of a single life and of ascetic 
habits vehemently advocated by St. Jerome. But all this will 
not touch the true point. Does Jerome say, nay more, does he 
conclusively prove that the people did this in virtue of a license 
from God ? 

2. I place the second authority cited — a letter from Pope Siri- 
cius to Himerius, bishop of Tarracon — under the same reply. 
It belongs to the same period, and merely recognizes the custom 
as existent then. Yet there is one fact in connection with this, 
quotation (proof it cannot be called) which should not be over- 
looked. It places the election in the hands both of the clergy 
and of the people, and (which is omitted in the passage as given 
by the candid pleaders) it makes it necessary that the individual 
thus elected to the presbyterate or the episcopate should have 
been ' five years a subdeacon, then advanced to deacons' orders, 
and then (as the quotation states) advanced to the higher grade 
on the joint election of clergy and laity.' 1 This long proba- 
tionary trial, this advancement through different orders, and this 
clerical check upon popular rashness is no doubt strictly in 
accordance with the principles of presbytery, and of a presby- 
terial election to the ministry. 

3. The strength, however, of the case as supported from anti- 
quity is thrown upon the evidence of Cyprian. This brings us to 
the middle of the third century, a period in the history of the 
church peculiarly suitable for the investigation of the point. In the 
Cyprianic age, a spirit of insubordination was beginning to show 
itself in the church, which called for the vigorous, and at the 
same time, the moderate exercise of proper authority. It is 
well known that Cyprian, while firm in his rule, was most con- 

1 ' Per quinquinnium aliud, acolythus, et presbyterium vel episcopatum, si eum clerici 
subdiaconus fiet, et sic ad diaconatum pro- ac plebis evocarit electio, non immerito 
vehatur. Exinde jam accessn temporum, sortietur.' — Binii Concil. torn. i. p. 691. 
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•dilatory towards the clergy, and affectionate towards the laity of 
bis diocese ; and that although he maintained episcopal rights 
against encroachments, there was no one more willing to recog- 
nize the jnst rights of others. We shall examine the quotations 
belonging to bis times, on which the position is maintained that 
about the year 250 the laity possessed the right of choosing 
their pastors. and bishops. 

The first passage adduced is taken from the life of the Bishop 
of Carthage, by Pontius the deacon. We are informed by him, 
that ' Cyprian was chosen to the offices of the priesthood and 
episcopate by the judgment of God, and the favour of the peo- 
ple/ 1 It will be perceived that the whole weight of the proof 
jies in this latter expression, ' the favour of the people ;' and 1 
have yet to learn that this implies, or can imply that there was 
any suffrage, or vote-giving at all upon the occasion. The pas- 
sage is remarkable. It tells us that the eyes of the people of 
Carthage had been much directed towards Cyprian, either on 
account of his talents or his character. So that when a vacancy 
occurred in the bishoprick, there was a large expression of po- 
pular desire that he should be appointed to fill it. And to such 
excess was that desire carried, that we are told that the popu- 
lace besieged the doors of his house, that they might intercept 
and compel him to accept a situation, which was then so likely 
a step to martyrdom, that few would solicit a vote for it. The 
utmost, then, that can be gathered from this passage is this, 
that the populace of Carthage were anxious that Cyprian should 
be their bishop ; but it is impossible even to collect from it 
that a vote .was given, or the process of election gone through. 
Neither does it breathe a syllable respecting the divine right of 
the people to elect, if .an election did take place. As for Cy- 
prian's own conduct, we learn from his fortieth epistle, that in 
his retirement he ordained Numidicus to the presbyterate, with- 
out so much as consultation with his clergy, still less reference 
to the' laity ; and w ( f ote that epistle for the purpose of directing 
them to enrol him among the ministers of Cartharge of the 
second order. 

It is in the next place dwelt upon as conclusive of the people's 
enjoyment of this power at that period, that Cyprian repeats 

1 — 'judicio Dei et favore plebis, ad offici- tuabat — obsederat fores domns,' &c. — Pon- 
um-aacerdotii et episcopatus gradum electus tius in Vit. Oyp. p. 3. 
est.— Quo tunc ardore plebs aestuans flue- 
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in his epistles that he had been elevated to his office 'by the 
suffrage of all the people.' ' A similar statement is made by 
Cyprian respecting Cornelius of Rome, who is said by him to 
' have been made bishop by the designation of God and his 
Christ, by the testimony of almost all the clergy, by the suffrage 
of all the people who were then present, and by the college of 
ancient bishops and excellent men.' 2 I shall not pause to no- 
tice the fact that in both these instances of elevation to the 
episcopate, there was some remarkable expression of the mind 
of God, (or what was considered an expression of the mind of 
God) indicating that both these persons were the objects of his 
choice. Of both it is recorded, that they were advanced on ac- 
count ' of the designation of God' — an element which can 
scarcely be expected in modern elections. But the point more 
especially before us is the part which the people bore in these 
two appointments. I admit that there is great apparent weight 
in the original word by which their participation is expressed, 
and that at first view it seems indicative of their exercise of an 
elective power. But perhaps a little close enquiry into the 
meaning of this word may conduct us to a different conclusion. 

It is well known that this word suffragium is a technical one, 
and that in process of time it came to signify an authoritative 
vote ; yet that its more usual meaning was that noisy acclama- 
tion by which the populace expressed their approval. Instances 
of this from the Latin poets might be multiplied ad infinitum. 
But it will bring us nearer to our point to ascertain the sense in 
which it was used by Cyprian himself. In his treatise ' Of the 
Vanity of Idols,' he speaks of the conduct of the Jews towards 
our Saviour, and observes, that they ' demanded his crucifixion 
by violent and persevering clamours. ' (Suffragiis violentis 
flagitantes.*) It is certain that the death of the Saviour was 
not in consequence of a popular vote allowed and taken. 
Again, speaking of the victory of David over Goliath, he says 
that ' the admiring people burst out into acclamations of 
praise* (prsedicationis suffragiis prosiliit*). Again, speaking of 
the ordination of Aurelius, which took place in consequence of 

1 ' Quando epiBcopus in locum defimcti coram pens omnium testimonio et plebit 

subfititmmr.^iiandopopiiliunirersisuflrngio r|U« tunc adfuit suiFragio, et de saeerdotom 

in pace diligitur.'— Epin, lix. antiquorum ct bcmonim virorum collegia.' — 

* ' KactiiB est nulera Cornelius enisenpus Epie. Lv. a Do Van. Idol. p. 16. 

de Dei Bt Christi ejn« judicin, et dc clcri- * De Ztlo, p. 223. 
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the divine will signified in some unusual manner, he observes 
' that human testimonials are not to be looked for when a dp- 
vine approval (divina suffragia) is given/ 1 And Pontius, the 
author of the life of Cyprian, to whose words our opponents 
have appealed, speaking of his martyrdom says * that he was 
required by repeated demands (suffragtis repetitis) to be 
thrown to the lions.' It surely could not have been the 
kistorian's meaning that it was put to absolute suffrage of the 
heathen multitude, whether the martyr should be sacrificed or 
spared. These passages, which might easily be strengthened by 
others, both out of the works of Cyprian and his cotemporaries, 
will at once show that the sense which the word bore in that 
age was not that of decision by vote, but that of popular accla- 
mation. And, therefore, it seems abundantly evident that our 
opponents have either misunderstood or misrepresented the 
author, when they made him to say that either Cornelius or 
himself was elevated to the episcopal office by the elective 
voices of the people. That the people, in both instances, 
loudly expressed their wishes seems certain ; that they acted as 
enfranchised electors, is an assertion utterly without proof. 

We have but one passage more from the writings of Cyprian 
to consider, — a passage which only requires to be taken, not as 
we have it from the pen of dissenting controversialists, separate 
from its context, but in connection with its subject to be self- 
explanatory. An African synod held in the year 254 expressed 
this decision. c The people undoubtedly have the power of 
choosing worthy ministers or refusing unworthy.' 8 The history 
of this statement is necessary to the ascertaining of its mean- 
ing. Basilides, a Spanish bishop, in days of persecution re- 
nounced Christianity and offered sacrifice to idols. Unable to 
bear the rebukes of his own conscience, he resigned his bishop- 
rick, to which Sabinus was duly appointed. But the dark clouds 
of persecution passed away, and the recreant desired to resume his 
office ; and professing true repentance, he secured the interest 
of Stephen, bishop of Rome, to effect his restoration. The per- 
plexity which this introduced into his diocese induced his people 
to write for instructions to Carthage, whose church then stood 
high in estimation, chiefly on account of the character of Cy- 

* Ep. xxxviii. p. 74. tern vel eligendi dignos sacerdotes, vel in- 

* ' Ipsa (plebs) maxim© habet potesta- dignos recusandi.*— Epis. lxvii. p. 171. 
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prian. The question which this application brought under the 
deliberation of the thirty-seven bishops who composed the synod, 
was the duty of the laity in this conflict of opposing claims. And 
the synod had to weigh the point, whether the transgression of 
Basilides justified the people in declining further communion 
with him, and adhering to Sabinus who had been canonically 
consecrated on his lapse. The decision was in the words of the 
quotation, — words which have no possible relation to the ques* 
tion of the laity electing their pastors, but only to the question 
of their being free, or otherwise, to determine between two men 
who were already bishops, and who claimed, not the people's 
votes, but the people's adherence. This destroys all resem- 
blance between the point to be proved and the instance whereby 
it is attempted to be proved. It is an instance which, might 
bear upon a congregation whose minister had been justly degra* 
ded, but who felt that probably repentance should replace him in 
his pulpit. But it is not an instance which can by any possibility 
prove a congregation's right to choose a minister for themselves. 
And in fact, the context of this clause is in itself sufficient to 
determine its true meaning. The African synod adverts to the 
case of Corah's insubordination, and argues, that as the people 
of Israel were admonished by Moses to separate themselves front 
the tents of those wicked men, so the people who brought this 
case of perplexity before the synod, were bound to separate 
themselves from a sinful bishop, inasmuch as they ' had the 
power of choosing worthy ministers, or rejecting the unworthy,' 
(eligendi dignos sacerdotes vel recusandi indignos.) l 

So far then we have examined all the proofs gathered from 
antiquity in support of this claim. It must be matter of sur- 
prise that they are so few, and of deeper surprise that they 
should be so inconclusive. They leave unsubstantiated the point 
that the middle of the third century saw the laity really exer- 
cising this privilege, and they contain not the shadow of a hint 



1 That this passage can give no authority 
to the system of election by vote, must be 
obvious to anv man who reads calmly over 
the twenty hneB which form its context. 
In immediate connection with the quota- 
tion, the epistle goes on to illustrate the 
position, that the people had a right to 
examine into the moral character of candi- 
dates for orders, by the case of the Appoint- 
ment of Aaron and his sons to the priest- 
hood : — ' God orders the priest to be ap- 



pointed before all the congregation, that is, 
he shews and rules that sacerdotal ordina- 
tions should not take place without the 
cognizance of the people, that by the 
people's presence the crimes of the end and 
the merits of the good may be brought to 
light, and so a just and legitimate ordina- 
tion may take place. 1 This is the principle 
of the church of England, but not of pres- 
bvterianism. With us the people testify, 
with them they vote. '. • . 
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that the writers of that period conceived that the people had any 
divine right of the kind. But there are two points entitled to 
notice upon a review of these quotations* The first is, that 
whatsoever was done by the people, was done by the whole 
people. The suffrage was universal. The invidious distinction 
was not then drawn between the hearer and the stipend-payer, 
nor did wealth entitle a man to express his approval, or poverty 
close his lips. The second is, that in all these instances cited, 
whether from Jerome, Pontius, or Cyprian, the people's suffrage 
is in reference to bishops. I choose to make this the ground of 
an alternative for our opponents. If these passages are not ad- 
duced to prove the divine right of the laity to elect ministers, 
why are they adduced at all ? The point of the controversy 
lies not in the people of the ancient church doing what they did, 
but in having a right from God to do it. And if these quota- 
tions do not prove that right, they are of no value, for they are 
beside the question. If, on the other hand, they are considered 
as proofs of the divine right of the laity to elect bishops, then 
episcopacy is of divine fight. The officer to be elected must be 
of God, if the right to elect him be of God ; for the subject of 
the right must be as ancient as the right. The pleaders may 
choose whether of these alternatives they will. If the first, their 
appeal to antiquity is a senseless parade of irrelevant passages* 
If the second, neither presbytery or parity are of divine original. 
4. From the review then of the proofs adduced from scripture 
and antiquity, it will appear that the theory in question is 
entirely without foundation in the one, and unestablished from 
the other. That the people mingled in the appointment of 
inferior clergymen to the more important duties of the episco- 
pate, and in the admission of laymen to the ministry, we have 
no reason, from either of these sources of information, for 
doubting;, but that they mingled in such appointments in times 
apostolic or within the first three centuries as electors acting on 
the strength of a divine charter, we have every reason for 
doubting* Beyond all question, while the apostles lived, minis- 
terial appointments lay in their hands or in the hands of those men 
whom they invested with their prerogatives; and during those 
times the laity seem unquestionably to have been allowed and 
required to scrutinize the characters of candidates for any of the 
ministerial orders, and to express their objections to them* 
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But all this was but a right of testimony, not a power of elec- 
tion. For the first they had the divine sanction — " a bishop 
was to be blameless and of good report;" a sanction this, ac- 
knowledged by the apostles when they told the laity of Jerusalem 
" to look out among themselves seven men of honest report j" — 
recognized in the declaration of Clement, ' that the church was 
pleased with the apostolic appointments ;* — recognized in later 
times by Cyprian when he tells us that ' when any people 
wanted a bishop the neighbouring bishops met together at that 
place, and the new bishop was chosen, the people being present 
who best knew the life of each of the candidates ;' ' and a sanc- 
tion still most religiously respected in the church of England, 
which, disclaiming both episcopal and democratic tyranny, re- 
quires the candidate for orders to be possessed of letters testi- 
monial from the clergy, which lodges his appointment to his 
office with the bishop, and calls upon the people both by public 
notice previous to ordination, and episcopal invitation at ordi- 
nation, to come forward as witnesses and declare ' what just 
impediments there may be to his admission to the ministry.' 
In all these arrangements we trace her agreement with the 
principles of the Cyprianic age, which gave to the bishop the 
ordaining power, but which respected the testimonia cleri and 
the plebis sujfragia. But for the second — the elective power — 
the laity had no divine sanction. If this point require further 
proof than that already given, it will appear in this fact, that the 
practice of the election of bishops by the people was not at any 
period of the church's history either constant or universal. The 
practice was different in different churches, and even in the 
same church different at different times. Of this no man read 
in church history can be ignorant. The pleaders should not be 
ignorant of it ; for in another branch of this controversy they 
have appealed to the practice of the church of Alexandria — a 
church founded by St. Mark — where the bishop was always one 
of the twelve (or more) presbyters of that church, and elected 
by them and not by the laity. In other churches the neighbour- 
ing prelates elected the bishops. Thus, Eusebius tells us that 
on the retirement of Narcissus from Jerusalem, ' the neighbour- 

pknibBimc norit.'- Cyp. Epis. livii. It 
is stated by Origen (Horn. n. in Luc), 
• that the prewnce of the people in neees- 
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ing bishops assembled and consecrated Dius in his room.' l In 
the church of Hippo, Augustine nominated his successor, and 
that upon this very ground ' the prevention of disturbances on 
account of the election of bishops.' * The council of Laodicea 
forbade by its thirteenth canon the election of the clergy to be 
intrusted to the multitude ; 3 and the third council of Carthage 
commands ' that a bishop is to be ordained with the consent of 
the clergy and of the laity, all the bishops of the province 
assembling, and beyond all, the metropolitan being either present 
or authorizing the proceeding.' * 

Now it is almost unnecessary to observe that in all these 
instances there is a great diversity of practice ; and the infer- 
ence I would draw from that undeniable fact is this, that the 
laity could not have had any divine right to elect their ministers. 
It may please presbyterian zealots to affirm that they had that 
right originally, and that it was wrested from them by the 
ambition either of bishops or emperors. I reply to that asser- 
tion by saying that Scripture contains no evidence of that divine 
right, that the fathers do not affirm it, and that the diversity of 
practice in the church is in itself a powerful proof against its 
existence. The Christians of the three first centuries were not 
men likely to encroach upon any ordinance of God, or to forget 
the veneration due to apostolic principles and primitive usages ; 
and persuaded am I, that had the Saviour conveyed to the 
apostles an intimation that He had invested the laity of his 
church with this privilege, it had by them been owned and 
recorded both in their writings and their actions, in characters 
too strong to have been mistaken or overlooked. In the cir- 
cumstances of the early church there was every thing to produce 
an uniformity of practice in this particular, had a divine foun- 
dation for that uniformity been laid. The church Catholic rose 
from the church of Jerusalem. From that centre diverged all 
the ecclesiastical lines which have marked the course of Catho- 
licity. The streams emanated from one fountain. They did 
not break forth simultaneously from separate independent 
springs ; for then might each have pursued its way heedless 
of the course of the others. But when the formation of the 

1 Ecc Hist. lib. vi. cap. x. p. 171. et conventu totius provinciae episcoporum, 

* Epis. ccxiii. torn. ii. p. 789. maximeque metropolttani vel auctoritate vel 

a Binii CoDcil. torn. i. p. 298, ^ pr<esenti& t ordinatur episcopus.' — Id. ib. 

4 ( Com consensu clericorum et laciorom, p. 727. 
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churches depended on the apostles, and those apostles were . 
taught by the Lord himself, and acted reverentially upon 
his will — had such a will existed on this point, uniformity must 
have been the result. It was so with the constitution of the 
ministry. Episcopacy originally lodged in Christ, secondarily 
committed to apostles, and by them communicated to their 
successors, became universally an attribute of the church, an 
invariable character of her system. Sought for in the first, 
the second, the third centuries, it is found wherever Christianity 
is found ; a proof this of its apostolic, its divine original,*— a fact 
this, unaccounted for and unaccountable upon any other ground 
than this, that from the first it was held to be from God. This 
impress of a divine sanction does the claim before us Want; 
and therefore are we justified in classing it among those arrange* 
ments which a church may think it wise to make, but which 
cannot look for their commencement among " those things 
which the Holy Ghost teacheth." 

IV. Considered in this light, the question which the church has 
to settle is, that of the expediency of giving this power to the 
laity ; — I mean a power of determining judicially upon the fit- 
ness or unfitness of those who are to minister to them in sacred 
things, — for as to their right of bearing testimony against moral 
unfitness, that is their's by the inalienable grant of God. But 
to allow the laity more than this, is to endow them with a power 
for the using of which they are unprepared, and which may 
tend alike to their own disadvantage and to the injury of the 
church. I look at this question not in the light of mere theory, 
but in that of experience. It is not one which has yet to be 
tried in order to test its expediency, but one which has been sub- 
mitted to the touch-stone of experiment, and has thereby been 
proved to be doubtful. The history of the church in the fourth and 
subsequent centuries, (as connected with popular interference in 
ministerial appointments) is one over which the warmest advo- 
cate for popular claims would not choose to dwell ; for it is a 
record of violence, of disturbance, of madness'; a history of the 
conflict of excited and selfish passions ; a history of unholy anv 
bition attaining her coveted objects by means which Christianity 
would repudiate, to which the infidel points with exultation, 
and which the Christian studies with sadness. It is well known 
to the student of the annals of those periods, that the popular 
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commotions superinduced by the exercise of this power were so 
frequent and so appalling, that the authority of the civil magis- 
trate was inadequate to quell them, and that ultimately the 
liberty which the church, or rather the bible, had granted to the 
people, was lost to them, because they had pushed it into un- 
justifiable excess, and forgotten their proper character of witnesses 
in their assumed one of patrons. If the appointment to bishop- 
ricks became at length vested in the crown, it should be recol- 
lected, that this was because the people proved themselves un- 
fitted for the trust. The anarchy which disgraced the church 
would have pervaded the civil state, had not christian emperors 
stilled the madness of the people by taking from them the exer- 
cise of a power which they knew not how to wield. The as- 
rained right did not prosper in their hands ; and that (as it seems 
to me) for this reason, because it was assumed ; because it was 
an encroachment on the rights of others, and a trespass upon 
apostolic license. It may, however, be necessary by the induc- 
tion of a few particulars to prove that the exercise of this popu- 
lar power did lead to these discreditable results. I can but 
select where, unhappily, illustrations are so numerous. It is the 
observation of Eusebius when speaking of the events of the 
fourth century, that the disorders at Antioch on the occasion of 
the election of a new bishop were so excessive, ' that the whole 
city was very nearly destroyed, because when the people of the 
church were divided into two factions, the rest of the city with 
die magistrates and soldiery were stirred up to hostility, — and 
that it would have come to bloodshed had not divine providence 
and the fear of the emperor, repressed the frenzy of the people.' 1 
Gregory Naziahzen complains, that at Caesarea, ' a fearful se- 
dition and most difficult of suppression, respecting the election 
of a prelate was excited ; tha^t the people were divided into 
many parties, one proposing one candidate, others another* 
others a third, (as in things of this nature has frequently 
happened), as each were influenced by favour to the indivi- 
dual or by piety.' * Again, let the reader turn to the pages 
of the historian Evagrius, and glance at the account of the 
scandalous tumults which convulsed Alexandria on the appoint- 
ment of Proterius to the episcopal throne. ' Proterius was 
elected by the suffrage of all the synod of Alexandria ; but when 

1 De Vita Constant lib. Hi. cap. 59. p. 425. * Orat. xix. torn. ii. p. 748. 
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he had taken his seat, a serious and intolerable tumult was stir- 
red up in the city, the people being divided into different opi- 
nions ; — and when the military wished to quell the insurrection, 
the people attacked them with stones and routed them/ 1 Or, 
if he be saddened and disgusted with perusing these records of 
the unhappy results of entrusting to the populace a power which 
God never intended them to wield, the reader may find the sub- 
ject varied by consulting the ecclesiastical memorials of Socrates, 
in the times of Valentinian, and learning how a sudden fit of po- 
pular caprice converted on the spot the prefect of the province 
of Milan into a bishop, (thus raising him at once from the state of 
an unbaptized heathen to a catechumen, and then exalting him 
per saltum to the episcopal throne ;) the fierce contention of two 
rival parties, each determined on the promotion of their favourite 
candidate, having risen to such a height as to make it necessary 
for the prefect to march bis troops to the church that he might 
subdue the disturbance. 8 These instances might be so multi- 
plied as to make it clear to a demonstration that in East and 
West, in North and South, in Caesarea, in Antioch, in Alexan- 
dria, in Ephesus, in Milan, in Rome, in Constantinople, — every 
where, the result was the same ; and that wherever the laity 
were allowed to act upon this imaginary right, disorders, con- 
tentions, strife, corruption, and, not unfrequently, bloodshed, 
were the bitter fruits borne by this tree which was not *' of the 
Lord's planting." Nor let us imagine that this humiliating pic- 
ture belongs only to the early times of Christianity, that all these 
discords were but the ebullitions of minds unused to liberty and 
intoxicated by the freshness of a new possession. I believe the 
records of dissenting communities of all ages might tell many a 
tale of disunion produced, of bitterness of feeling fostered, of 
suffrages procured by influence, by intimidation, by a skilful 
working upon prejudice, which would go far to show, that if the 
sense of propriety, the apprehension of the world's observation, 
and the unobstrusive but magic power of law prevents passions 
reaching the same offensive lengths they arrived at in times past, 
they have only controlled the evil, but have not destroyed it. 
The coldness and distrust with which a minister is received by a 
discomfited party, the jealousy with which men who have been 

1 Ecc. His. Schol. lib. ii. cap. 5. p. 295. * Ecc. His. lib. iv. cap. 90. p. 208. 
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in conflict on an important point must regard each other, the 
smothefred resentment which endures the proximity of oppo- 
nents for a while in the house of God, and then exhibits itself 
in the erection of a separate temple to which the discontented 
nay retire and cherish pride while fancying it independence,— 
all these are modern evils resulting from the same wrong prin- 
ciples, which, like roots of bitterness, sprung up and troubled 
the churches of old. The evidence of an advocate of this po- 
pular right (in reference to its practical working) is of course 
more valuable than the opinions of an opponent of it. And 
such an evidence cannot be given in language more clear and 
candid than the following : ' Distraction and division have so 
frequently resulted from this circumstance, (the election of a 
pastor) — so many churches have been rent by it, that an argu- 
ment has been founded upon it, if not against the right of popu- 
lar election to the pastoral office yet against the expediency of 
using it. 1 It must be admitted that on these occasions our 
principles as dissenters and our practices as Christians have not 
unfreqnently been brought into disrepute. We have been ac- 
cused of wrangling about a teacher of religion, till we have lost 
our religion itself in the affray ; and the state of many of our 
congregations proves that the change is not altogether without 
foundation/ 2 

2. This irritation, however, whether treasured up in the breast, 
or exhibiting itself in open contention, is not the only evil at- 
tendant on this system. The claim against which I am contend- 
ing, is one which, upon another ground, ought not to be ceded 
to the laity, viz., the unfitness of the people to use it aright. 
I speak not now of the prejudice to which men, all men, are 
subject, and which is known so effectually to warp the judgment, 
but of the literary disadvantages under which the materials of 
ordinary congregations must labour. It is impossible for the 
members of most congregations to know what man is fittest to 
be their minister. The tastes of men which lie not naturally 
to the matters of religion, the busy occupations of life which pre- 
clude the possibility of study and reflection, necessarily leave the 
great majority of hearers unacquainted with all, except the very 
rudiments of theology. They want, therefore, those attainments 

1 This author has elsewhere admitted, that ' no case occurs in inspired history of a 
church electing its own pastor. 1 * Church Members 1 Guide, p. 233. 
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which qualify men to be judges of such a question. They are 
oftentimes ' most ignorant of what they are most assured.' And 
therefore, in arriving at a decision, it is more than probable 
that they have taken note of the candidate's manner and style 
and tone, instead of the soundness of his views, or the depth of 
his information. Nor are the opportunities for arriving at a suf- 
ficient knowledge of these points, — even supposing that the con- 
gregation were competent to discover them— -numerous enough 
to admit of their securing that object. It is not by sitting in 
hard judgment upon a candidate for a few Sundays that any 
body of hearers can ascertain his powers or his suitableness to 
their conditions. He may be eloquent for these occasions, and 
dulness itself ever after. He may be soundness itself while ' on 
trial,' and far below the standard of truth ever after. His prayers 
may be richness and variety for the few days on which the 
teacher is to crave from the pulpit the favour of the taught, and 
may ever after be but specimens of that monotony and feeble- 
ness which tell that a man may be equal to keep attention on 
the stretch for an occasion, and yet be without those resources 
which make a ministry arresting to the last. 

3. In addition to these reasons against the expediency of leav- 
ing to the laity the selection of their ministers, I would urge this 
consideration, that such a course cannot long continue in the 
church without proving detrimental to truth itself. Man's na- 
ture is the same everywhere and in all ages ; corrupt, and un- 
willing to be taxed with its corruption ; sinful, and impatient of 
faithful testimony against sin. And, therefore, that class of 
ministrations will seldom be popular with general congregations 
which carries truth into those searching enquiries which rebuke, 
or into those close applications which deal not so much with the 
intellect as with the conscience, the conduct and the affections. 
And when, therefore, the candidate for popular approval honestly 
announces his intention to be faithful, to " cry aloud, and spare 
not," it is scarcely likely, that if there be not something of elo- 
quence or of surpassing mental powers to atone for the unwel- 
come honesty of his opinions, the choice of a rebuked auditory 
will fall upon him. And just in proportion as this necessity 
continues for the minister to accommodate himself to the tastes 
of his judges, will truth in some shape — it may not be truth 
doctrinal, it may only be truth practical — be compromised. 
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The result of all this must be the lowering of the standard of 
truth ; for left to itself, man's nature is to sink below what is 
right, not to rise to it — to reduce the strictness of his practice, 
and then to make his religious system come down to its level, 
instead of to create for himself an upbraiding standard, and then 
to labour after a correspondence with it In this way the 
already lowered opinions of the congregation tell upon the in- 
structions of the minister, and then his ministrations tell again 
upon the opinions of the people. They first of all draw him 
down to themselves, because their own views are naturally un- 
true, and then they decline from his standard, because their ten- 
dency is to take with partial allowances his requirements. The 
selection of ministers under these circumstances, will naturally 
assist in perpetuating and increasing the evil, for, as Jerome ob- 
serves, 'the people are apt to choose men like themselves*' 1 
From these evils is the system of the Church of England free. 
She does not allow the storm of excited passions to shake the 
very fabric of religion to its centre, her congregations to be re- 
duced into factions, her children to present to a scoffing world 
the aspect of a house divided against itself. She does not sub- 
ject her ministers to the humiliation of exhibiting themselves 
before a critical jury of those who may afterwards be their dis- 
ciples, of bringing their stores of information, of gifts, of ac- 
quirements, to a market on the speculation that they may pos- 
sibly please the tastes of those before whose fastidious eyes they 
are spread. She does not subject her ministers to the tempta- 
tion of preaching themselves rather than Christ, that they may 
win — not souls to God — but a position in the temple for them- 
selves. She conceives the apostolic power to be lodged in her 
chief officers, and will not admit the thought that the apostles 
intended that their prerogatives should be transferred to the 
laity, or the church which Christ founded as a monarchy to 
be converted into a republic. And therefore does she tell 
her ministers to look to their bishops as the source of ministerial 
appointments. She admits her laity to be competent judges of 
moral fitness, because for that, they have but to notice the conver- 
sation and habits of the candidate for orders ; and therefore does 
she allow them, nay enjoin them, to exercise on this point their 
veto, and either (upon fitting grounds) to protest against a candi- 

1 Adv. Jovinianum. 
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date's ordination, or by the assent of their silence to sanction it. 
But she will not concede to them a competency to decide upon 
talents, upon acquirements, upon capacity; for these points lie out- 
side of their province. She thus vindicates her people's right to 
that interference which the Bible and the early church gave to 
them ; and she saves them from a spirit of proud self-opinionated 
criticism, from strife, from the influence of superiors, from the 
unspeakable evils of contested elections. She does not flatter 
their self-esteem by making them jurors, but she makes them 
what God has made them, witnesses. And thus from her tem- 
ples does she expel faction, rivalry, and all the manifestations of 
that disgusting conceit which it is the fashion among dissenters 
to call ' sturdy independence,' and chooses rather that her peo- 
ple stand round her altars free from prejudice, unagitated by 
mortified feelings, and looking to their pastors in a temper of 
teachableness and humility. 

4. And in acting upon these principles, although the church 
may have the misfortune of dissenting from the judgment of the 
Westminster divines, she has the comfort of being in union not 
only with the church of the apostolic, the Ignatian and the Cypri- 
anic ages, but even with the church of Geneva. It is somewhat 
singular that the presbyterian system, as it obtains in this 
country, should differ so widely in this important respect from 
the system of the mother community, and that the laws of the 
church of England bearing upon the introduction to the 
ministry, should be found to harmonize with the arrangements 
of Calvin. May we not hazard a conjecture that a coincidence 
so remarkable can only arise from one cause, viz. that the Swiss 
and the English reformers both copied from the happy example 
of antiquity ; and that if modern presby terianism differ both from 
us and the rules of Geneva, it is because it has respected the 
demands of democratic wilfulness more than the wisdom of the 
primitive church. But let us learn from Calvin's lips the mode 
of appointment to the ministry of the Helvetic churches. 
' First, the ministers aTe chosen by our own college, and there 
is given to them portions of scripture, in the interpretation of 
which they give a specimen of their ability. Then they are 
examined in the principal heads of doctrine, then they preach 
before us as if before the congregation. Two of the senate are 
present. If wo approve of their learning, we present them to 
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the senate with a testimonial, who have the power of not ad- 
mitting them if they judge them incompetent : but if they are 
accepted (as has hitherto always been the case), then we 
announce their names before the people, that if any fault should 
have escaped notice, it shall be open for any one to show it 
within eight days* If they are approved of by the silent 
suffrages of all, we dedicate them to God and the church.' l 
That this (a part testimonial and not elective) was the share 
which the laity enjoyed in the appointment of pastors, is made 
still more clear by the statements of Beza. After describing 
the process of examination into morals, orthodoxy, and literary 
qualifications noticed by Calvin, he adds, ' the name of the ap- 
proved individual* (approved not by the people, but by the ccetus 
and senatus of pastors) ' is published, and all are bound that, if 
they have noticed in him any thing for which he is unfitted for 
the ministry, they shall within eight days lay it modestly and 
free from calumny before the magistrate/ * In all this there 
was no suffrage, no excitement of rival parties, no admission of 
the people to any thing beyond what the Anglican church con- 
cedes to them, nay presses upon them, the right and duty of 
protesting on just grounds against an examined and approved 
candidate for orders. The French reformed church carried 
matters further, certainly against the judgment of Calvin, and, 
we may add, against its own principles ; for it yielded so much 
to the demands of the people, that if the congregation loudly 
expressed themselves dissatisfied with the preaching of the pro- 
bationer, he was not pressed upon it as their pastor. Yet so far, 
(even with this indulgence reluctantly ceded,) does this church 
harmonize in principle with the Anglican church, that she gave 
no voice elective to the laity. She allowed them a protest, and 
went beyond her sister in Geneva in not limiting the grounds of 
that protest to moral disqualifications : but still in both the 
people were but witnesses, in neither, electors. 

1 Epis. Calvini Caspari Oliviano. p. 142. hoc ad ma^istratum modeste et citra ullam 

* * Editor probati lllius nomen, et mo- calumniam intra octiduum deferent* — Epis. 

nentur omnes, ut si quid in eo observave- zx. p. 128. 

rint, quamobrem sit ministerio indignus, 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE CHURCH. 

LAY ELDERSHIP. 

It must be obvious to every person who reflects for a moment 
upon the nature of a church, that such an institution must be 
provided with a government. It is not an association composed 
of a multitude of individuals, connected with each other merely 
by the cohesive power of a common creed, or the adoption of the 
same opinions, but a society whose members are held in a state 
of unity by the recognition of a particular constitution, by the 
acknowledgment of certain laws, and by submission to those 
laws. The simple fact that the church, as a society, must have 
a constitution, of itself declares that it must be a government. 
Without this no society could long subsist, still less subsist so 
as to fulfil the design of its formation ; and the church, com- 
posed of members duly admitted and bound thereby to obedi- 
ence, needs as much as any other society that which preserves 
order, and secures efficiency and prosperity. 

It has already been noticed that this view receives confirma- 
tion from the picture presented to us on this subject in the 
scriptures. The church is the Redeemer's kingdom. It must 
then have its King, its laws, and officers to enforce them. The 
position it occupies in such a world as this, the adverse elements 
against which it has to struggle, the discordant materials of which 
it is composed, all announce the necessity of authority within 
it. On this point most Christian communities are agreed. As 
most admit the necessity for a regularly constituted ministry, so 
most will admit the necessity for a duly organized and qualified 
magistracy. 
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There is however a question within this— a question which 
respects not the position that there should be government in the 
church, but the form it ought to assume, and the persons who 
should be entrusted with its administration. The presbyterian 
communities acting in the spirit of those democratic partialities 
which pervade their whole system, entrust to their laity a large 
portion of the governing power, uniting them, for the purposes 
of government, with the ministers of the Word. And at the 
same time it would appear that those communities are so sus- 
picious of the soundness of the principle on which this arrange* 
ment is based, as to feel themselves constrained to affirm that 
the officers thus associated with the pastors are not laymen after 
all. There are few points on which presbyterian advocates have 
exhibited more warmth, or affected more of high-wrought in- 
dignation, than in repelling the slight supposed to be put upon 
the individuals whom they call * ruling elders,' by conceiving 
that they belong to the laity. Clearly contradistinguishing 
them from the clergy, they as resolutely protect them from 
unhallowed contact with the people. Within the one privileged 
circle they will not admit them, into the other they will not 
suffer them to descend. The reason of all this is obvious, for 
they feel themselves compelled to defend an institution which 
necessity and the democratic temper of former times have 
forced upon them, and yet they are perfectly aware of the 
untenable nature of the doctrine that the church should in 
spirituals be under the government of laymen. The diffi- 
culty however linked to this notion is, that we know not to 
what class in nature to reduce the personages in question. We 
can understand that a peculiar body should be separated from 
the laity — separated by ordination, which in itself makes the 
members of that body a peculiar order, and invests them with 
privileges and powers in which the laity confessedly have 
no participation ; and we can understand that persons can be 
entrusted with certain powers, which, although they do not 
raise them out of the class of the laity, yet officially contra- 
distinguish them from others. And thus magistrates retaining 
the lay character, are yet by the rights and powers of office 
)levated above the generality of their species. But to neither 

1 Plea, p. 308. 
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of these two departments are the anomalous individuals deno- 
minated 'ruling elders ' permitted to belong. Their magisterial 
or ruling powers do not invest them with the clerical character, 
and yet are supposed to divest them of the lay. They have not 
even the consolation of considering themselves borderers, par- 
taking partly of both natures ; but are doomed by the strange 
law of their constitution to occupy a midway, a mysterious posi- 
tion between the initiated and the vulgar. They are the very 
Zoophytes of the ecclesiastical world, neither animal nor 
vegetable ; unequal to the discharge of the duties of the higher 
class, and yet forbidden to acknowledge fraternity with the 
lower. It is true that to an unpractised eye the individuals of 
this order possess all the appearances of laymen, neither pretend* 
ing to the peculiar functions or titles or privileges of clergymen. 
Yet we are gravely assured that these impressions are decep- 
tive, that laymen they are not ; and that although one of the 
earliest fathers, a cotemporary of the apostles, has said, s to the 
high priest peculiar ministrations are committed, to the priest 
his proper place is assigned, on the Levites are laid their fitting 
services, and the layman is bound to lay performances, 9 — thus 
drawing a line between the condition ministerial and the con* 
dition laic, without describing that strange and debateable land 
whereof that line is the meridian, and which this singular 
generation are supposed to inhabit — yet that the father's enu- 
meration was defective ; and that if either he omitted all mention 
of these mysterious beings, or intended to include them under 
the fourth category of his statement, he did foul dishonour to 
men who in the strictest sense fill a high and spiritual office in 
the church. 

II. It is not, however, our present purpose to enter upon an 
analysis of these curious subjects of examination, or to shew how 
our opponents struggle to protect the doctrine of parity from the 
havoc likely to be made in it by the introduction of mere lay 
'ecclesiastical officers' 'filling spiritual offices,' and yet dis- 
tinctly diverse from pastors. These inconsistencies and nice 
subtleties we must leave it to themselves to elucidate. Our 
business, at present, lies with the asserted divine original of such 
ecclesiastical officers ; for it is only in this point of view that 
churchmen have any peculiar interest in the subject. If the 
presbyterian communities felt that the business of their con- 
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gregations called for the creation of such a court of assistants to 
the minister, and that they assigned to them a class of duties 
such as the word of God would assign to laymen, we could have 
no occasion to protest against their arrangements. But they 
have not satisfied themselves with this. They are not con- 
tented to look for the origin of this institution in the necessity 
of the case, and to makes its members the creatures of that 
necessity, but claim for them the dignity of divine appointment. 
In so doing, they virtually reflect upon all churches who discard 
the institution, and arraign them on the score of slighting and 
abolishing an ordinance of the Eternal. This charge I meet on 
the part of the church of England with the assertion, that the 
daim in question is unfounded, and that neither from scripture 
or antiquity can it be proved that such an institution exhibits 
an origin more respectable than expediency feebly supported by 
misapplication of sacred writ. 

1. The first class of proofs adduced in support of the proposition 
that lay (or as they are called, ruling) elders are of divine origin, 
is found in the collection of those passages of the Old Testament 
which speak of the " elders" of the Mosaic dispensation. It is 
beyond doubt that fromtthe earliest period of Israelitish national 
history, officers existed who are recognized by this title. But 
it remains to be proved that they were in any respect the types 
or models of the personages in question. On the contrary, it 
appears evident from the examination of such passages, that 
they were nothing more than the magistrates of the Hebrew 
republic. And, therefore, to quote texts of scripture which 
shew that God appointed seventy men to administer justice to 
the people, to decide the different cases of dispute, or punish 
the various acts of violence which could not but exist in so large 
a community, is to do service to the cause of magistracy and 
good order, but not to do anything in reference to the point in 
question. It is so well known as not to require quotational 
substantiation, that the terms ' elders,' ' seniors,' * aldermen,' 
(properly signifying merely persons somewhat advanced in years, 
and therefore entitled to that deference which is the tribute of 
youth to age) came insensibly to be the official titles by which 
the rulers of a community were distinguished. Among the 
Indian tribes the ' old men ' are the senators of the nation,-— 
the term importing the age to which they had arrived and the 
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acknowledged authority which, chiefly on that account, they 
possessed. In the times of the Saxon dynasty of England, it 
was not unusual to bestow this very term on the Saxon kings ; 
and from the same people has descended that title (of the same 
import) by which the magistrates of municipal corporations are 
distinguished. The Venetian senator was by title the ' seignior/ 
and the Roman, one of * the fathers' of their respective repub- 
lics. 1 The same cause which produced in so many instances 
the same use of the same term, in all probability, invested the 
most aged and experienced among the Jews with the title of 
' the elders of the congregation ' 2 — that latter term not signify- 
ing a religious assembly, but the entire population of some 
millions which formed the nation of Israel. It must be evident 
to every unprejudiced student of the Bible, that the elders of 
Israel, of whom the first mention is made in the books of Moses, 
were merely the magistrates of so many courts of judicature. 
They were called into being at the suggestion of Jethro, for the 
purpose of assisting Moses in * judging the people at all seasons.' 
And if we may believe the statements of those authors who 
have enquired most deeply into the subject, and who have 
resorted to the ancient Jewish writers for their information, 
the seventy elders mentioned in Numbers (xi. 24) were the 
magistrates of the community of Israel. They are conjectured 
to have been the foundation of that celebrated court correspond- 
ing to the Roman senate or the parliament of Britain, designated 
by way of excellency, the Sanhedrim. That they were not en- 
trusted with spiritual functions is evident from this fact, that long 
after the priesthood was instituted, and its various duties speci- 
fied, these individuals were called to their office on the complaint 
of Moses, that they might " stand with him so that he should 
not bear the burden alone." 3 So that their duties were those of 
assisting the lawgiver in the management of the nation. They 
were an election out of the former body, thaf being the exe- 
cutive, and this the legislative department and supreme court 
of the republic. Of course the supreme court of Israel could 

1 In Joshua ix. 11. we read of ( the and councillors of that nation, as some com 

elders of Gibeon ;* and in Judges viii. 16. responding word has often denoted either 

of ' the elders of Succoth.' These appear generally or particularly the rulers and 

to have been chiefs or magistrates. councillors of other nations.'* — Dwight's 

8 ' In the customary language of the Theology, Serm. 1 50. 

Jews, the word elders denoted the rulers * Numbers xi. 14—16. 
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try important causes, adjudicate upon them, as well as frame 
laws for the welfare of the community ; in proof of which we 
need only mention, that by the first arrangement, the hard cases 
were reserved for Moses, and that the accumulation of these 
cases called for the second arrangement. Inasmuch then as 
Moses was the President of that council, (it being created for his 
relief and assistance), the duties to which he attended were the 
same that they discharged. But will any man venture to say 
that the duties of Moses the lawgiver and judge of Israel, were 
those of the lay-elders of dissent — * to inquire into the know- 
ledge and spiritual estate of the several members of the congre- 
gation, &c.' * This had been to supersede the priestly order, 
and to transmute Moses into Aaron. The circumstance that 
these elders of the congregation — that is the senate of the nation 
-were endowed with the gift of prophecy, will not assuredly 
prove any thing relative to the spirituality of their office, 2 other- 
wise Saul must have been the chief of the bench of elders. The 
supernatural power seems only to have been given as a sign to 
the people, that they might learn to defer to individuals selected 
from among themselves for situations of authority and trust ; 
even as * tongues were for a sign to those that believed not/ 3 
It cannot be questioned that many matters connected with reli- 
gion came before such a court as this, for the character of the 
Hebrew republic was such, that any court which exercised juris- 
diction over the affairs of the community could not by any pos- 
sibility avoid the handling of matters connected with the church. 
The Jewish nation was pre-eminently a religious one, its moral 
code, its institutions, its statute law all came from God himself, 
and were so interwoven with each other that a criminal paying 
the penalty for an offence, making restitution for a wrong in* 
flicted, or atoning for an irregularity, has the appearance of 
complying with the law of religious ordinances, while he is at 
the same time submitting to the laws of civil jurisdiction. But 
we are not on that account to confound things totally distinct 
from each other, — the powers of the magistrate in matter* 

1 Form of Church Government, 1648. evident sign of his having appointed them 
8 * The spirit of prophecy was evidently coadjutors of Moses in the exercise of his 
not imparted to constitute them magistrates, supreme authority, and as a means to pro- 
bat to enable them to take the oversight of cure them greater reverence and esteem 
the people in spiritual things.' — Plea, p. 31 1 . among the people/ — Stackhouse's Hist, of 

3 ' God, when he made choice of them, Bible, book vii. cap. iii. 
gave them the spirit of prophecy, as an 
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ecclesiastical, (that is, matters connected with the support, and 
the protection of religion in the land,) and the intrusion of lay- 
men into matters spiritual, such as a ' man's knowledge and 
spiritual estate, admonition and rebuke, and suspension from 
religious ordinances.' These latter duties belong to the priest- 
hood, the former fairly and legitimately appertain to the magis- 
tracy. And therefore if it could be shewn, that in the common- 
wealth of Israel, a man was indicted before the superior or 
inferior courts for blasphemy, or breaking of the sabbath, or 
sacrilege, or refusal to attend upon the ordinances specified in 
the law of Moses, we could by no means marvel that such a 
court should entertain such cases, because the well being of the 
community depended upon the enforcement of laws which were 
entrusted to their guardianship. It is urged that the seventy 
elders of the wilderness undertook spiritual duties, because it is 
provided that " if the whole congregation sin through ignorance, 
the elders of the congregation shall lay their hands upon the 
head of the bullock offered" in atonement.' And we answer by 
inquiring, what does this prove ? Simply, that some millions not 
being able to lay their hands on one animal, the senate of Israel, 
representing the people, did it for them. But if this prove any 
right to discharge spiritual functions, it proves that all the 
people had that right, for the seventy acted only as their repre- 
sentatives ; and a reference to Levit. L 4, will show that any 
'man of the congregation might do the same act for himself. 
The inference is certainly strange, that because the senators of 
Israel did that in the name of the people, which the people, but 
for the inconvenience arising from their number could have done 
for themselves, therefore there should be a consistory in every 
congregation of the Christian church, empowered to " admonish 
and rebuke, and to inquire into the spiritual state of its mem- 
bers.' It is urged with equal conclusiveness that the seventy 
' were commanded by Moses to read the law once in seven years 
to the people.' 2 And on this foundation is built the inference 
that there should be in the Christian church a body of ecclesias- 
tical officers, neither ministers nor laymen. If the act will sus- 
tain such a conclusion, then should King .Tosiah be enrolled 
among the elders, for scripture assures us that " he read the law 



' Pirn, p. 31], 
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to the people." * To me nothing seems more natural, than that 
individuals who were the magistrates of the nation, should com- 
municate periodically the law to the people, — that law, be it 
observed, containing the prohibitions which told men their duty* 
and the penalties which warned them of the consequences of 
disobedience, as fully as the Statute Book of England does 
now. It is again urged that " Moses with the elders of Israel 
commanded the people to build an altar when they passed over 
Jordan ;" * and because the legislators of Israel issue an edict 
relative to the observance of an anticipated day of thanksgiving, 
therefore, say the pleaders, there should be a bench of elders in 
every congregation now ' to suspend persons from the Lord's 
Table/ It is surely useless to pursue the examination of this 
miscalled proof any further. The simple fact is this, that 
the seventy elders of the Hebrew commonwealth were the mem- 
bers of the supreme court of the nation, but having nothing in 
common with the bench of ruling elders among dissenters, ex- 
cept the name which the latter have chosen to assume. And the 
slightest consideration of the character, the powers, and the 
functions of the two bodies will shew that presbyterian contro- 
vertists were miserably in want of a basis for their system, when 
they ventured to appeal to the constitution of the sanhedrim of 
Israel. It was the supreme and senatorial assembly of the na- 
tion ; its jurisdiction extended even to places outside the geogra-. 
phical limits of the Holy Land; * its authority extended to judge 
of all persons except the king, and of all matters. Whatever 
causes the other magistrates in the towns of Palestine and of 
Jerusalem were not able to decide, belonged to their jurisdiction. 
Their determinations in civil or criminal matters were not to be 
controverted ; and if a man presumed to dispute the validity of 
their determination, he was to die for his contumacy and con- 
tempt.' It had ' power to inflict capital penalties, and could 
punish with four Sorts of death.' 3 Such is a sketch of the na- 
ture and power of this court of the Seventy, which half-read or 
whole-dishonest controvertists will persuade us was the very 
model of their church consistories ; and from whose divine original 
(if it did spring from the original court of the wilderness) they 

1 2 Chron. xxxiv. 30. 8 Lewis's Antiq. of Hebrew Republic 

* Plea, p. 312. book i. chap. vi. Lightfoot's Orig. of the 

Temple, chap. xxii. 
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would infer that the present institution of ruling elders are of 
God's own formation. 

Before we pass from this branch of the subject, it may be 
well to notice the inconsistency as well as the Weakness of 
those who rest the divine origin of ruling elders upon the 
supposition that the elders of Israel were ecclesiastical offi- 
cers of the same stamp. When such an institution as this is to 
be defended, we find our opponents appealing eagerly to the in- 
stitutions of Israel, extracting the semblance of a proof from the 
most reluctant materials, and happy to retreat into the sanctuary 
of the model exhibited upon the mount. The law of consist- 
ency, if not of candour, should surely constrain them to be 
equally respectful toward other institutions of the Old Testa- 
ment church. If lay eldership find a support in the sanhedrim, 
should not parity find an astounding rebuke in the priesthood ? 
If the consistories of presbytery feel the ground firmer beneath 
their feet, when they stand beside the Seventy, should not ex- 
temporaneous public worship feel itself silenced by the tones of 
the Jewish liturgy. I know not with what comfort a controver- 
sialist can appeal to a single institution, if he be not prepared to 
vindicate the principle of his appeal by allowing jt to extend to 
all. It does not honour the laws of equity to look to Judaism 
for precedents and proofs in one page, and in another to protest 
that we have nothing to do with the peculiarities of an abro- 
gated dispensation. If our antagonists open that line of proof, 
they must allow the full benefit of it to their opponents ; and it 
is but trifling unworthily with the subject to say that we cannot 
follow the pattern of Israel in all respects, otherwise we must 
put off our shoes from our feet when we enter into the house of 
prayer &c. ! It must be obvious to every one that no parallel can 
exist here, nor would I ever maintain that because Israel is a 
guide to us in institutions, therefore she is to be so in ceremo- 
nials. And therefore pretermitting the question of ceremonials, 
I hold that if an institution such as the eldership of seventy 
may be appealed to in favour of a church consistory, the in* 
stitution of the priesthood with its three orders, its unequal 
ranks, its distributed duties may be appealed to in favour of 
imparity. If our opponents deny us the right of appeal in the 

1 Plea, p. 324. 
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one instance, let them themselves forego it in the other. But 
I have yet to learn that that cause can be a sound one which 
» upheld by principles which it cannot thoroughly maintain, 
which throws open one leaf of a book of evidence, and removes 
the other out of court. 

2. The second ground taken up in defence of this institution 
is the constitution of the Jewish synagogue. It is argued that 
the synagogues had a bench of laymen concerned in their man- 
agement, and that as the synagogue was the model of the Chris- 
tian church, there ought to be found a similar arrangement in 
her. Upon a little scrutiny it will be found, that this argument 
will not sustain the conclusion drawn from it. It appears to be 
perfectly true that the synagogues of Israel had a body of 
rulers attached to them, whose functions were distinct from those 
of the minister; that whereas his duty was to offer up prayer for 
the congregation, to preach the word, and to oversee the reader 
of the law, their*s was to maintain order in the community or 
population attached to the synagogue. But it remains to be 
seen, whether the existence of such a body as this, will serve for 
a precedent for the bench of lay elders now. This point will 
best be ascertained by ascertaining the duties appropriate to the 
synagogue rulers. All authors, who have written on this 
subject, concur in the opinion that the rulers of the synagogue 
were a magisterial triumvirate, whose business it was to enforce 
the law as laid down in the books of Moses. These books in- 
cluded the civil as well as the ceremonial institutes, and to give 
efect to those civil laws, was the province of those ma- 
gistrates. To do this effectually, they were armed with powers 
which bore — not upon men's consciences, but upon men's 
persons. * They pronounced judgment respecting pecuniary 
matters, thefts, losses, restitutions, enticing a virgin, of the ad- 
mission of proselytes, laying on of hands, and other things of a 
civil and religious concern* This court of Three had authority 
to inflict corporal punishments, as scourging, but they could 
not condemn to death.' 1 It was in consequence of this trium- 
virate possessing this latter power that our Saviour warned his 
Sisciples, ** that they should be beaten in the synagogues,'* 
either because they were deemed disturbers of the public peace, 

1 Lewis's Antiq. of the Heb. Republic, book iii. chap. 2L 
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or blasphsmcrs of the law. Now will any man undertake to 
maintain that such a body as this — a regularly constituted and 
commissioned magistracy, taking cognizance of the wrongs of 
persons or injury of property, and visiting offences of such a 
character by corporal punishment — can by any indulgence of 
imagination serve for a model of a modern bench of elders, 
whose business is confined to ' enquiry into a man's knowledge and 
spiritual estate.' By no ingenuity can an analogy be shaped out 
between them. The one looked to overt acts, the other pries 
into secret thoughts; the one acted by the guidance of the 
statute law of the land, the other by some code of their 
own, perhaps defined, perhaps arbitrary ; the one could in- 
flict chastisement by flues or stripes, the power of the other 
extends only to ecclesiastical censures and penances. In a word, 
the one was the magistracy of a district whereof the synagogue 
was the centre, clothed with power to enforce the law ; the other 
is a body assuming to be rulers without being magistrates, and 
claiming (in that perplexity which arises from the doubtfulness 
of their origin,) a sort of remote cousinship with the former, 
grounded, as far as I can see, on no better title than this, that 
the one body was called on competent authority 'elders,' and 
the other chooses to rejoice in the same name. 

But there is somewhat more to he noticed on this point. 
Supposing, but by no means admitting, that the synagogue 
rulers were exact counterparts of their modern representatives, 
we are still at a distance from the conclusion, that lay elders 
are of divine institution. I quarrel not with presbyterians for 
constructing such a machinery for the maintenance of system 
and order in their congregations, as a bench of respectable and 
qualified individuals. It is perfectly open to them to do so, 
provided they are content to consider it as an ecclesiastical insti- 
tution, as an arrangement made by a religious body for its own 
efficiency or comfort. But the ground taken up by our opponents 
is this, that this body is of heavenly original ; and their mode of 
proof for that position is, that they are found in the synagogue, 
which is the model of the Christian church. Now, without en- 
tering at present upon this latter point, it is obvious that if 
presbyterians derive the divinity of the institution from the 
synagogue, they must prove that the synagogue itself is of divine 
institution. We pause to enquire whether this is done, or can 
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be done? We pause to demand the production of any one 
text in the Bible which contains such a doctrine; which tells us 
under what authority synagogues were constituted ; which tells 
us by whom at first they were called into being, or when they 
came into being. Upon this point there is a deep and a sus- 
picious silence observed by presbyterians. Nay, more than this, 
they ought to know that it is a matter of dispute among the 
learned, whether synagogues had an existence previous to the 
return from the Babylonish captivity — that is, until the Jewish 
economy had been above nine hundred years in life — and that 
the most received opinion is, that until that period there was no 
regular synagogue in Israel. There are some who, either from 
a desire to smooth down differences of opinion, or that venera- 
tion for Jewish institutions which tempts them to make them 
as ancient as possible, labour to assign to them an earlier birth 
time. Thus the learned Mede is ' inclined to believe that they 
were before the captivity, and not taken up then, as the more com- 
mon opinion is. But how,' he adds, 'to evict it against him who 
shall obstinately maintain the contrary, I confess I know not.' 1 
Thus Lightfoot — to whose authority the pleaders continually 
appeal — although wilHng to believe that synagogues had an 
origin more ancient than the captivity, is only able to con- 
struct an argument [out of mere probabilities, viz, ' that be- 
cause the Jews were commanded to assemble together and have 
holy convocations, it was probable they had a house such as a 
synagogue to meet in ;' and, after exhibiting an array of such 
cases of urgency as would possibly tend to the erection of 
such conveniences, is obliged to sum up all in this: — 'If they 
had not a divine law in terms, yet had they indeed a divine ne- 
cessity for their foundation.' 2 What this learned author means 
by ' a divine necessity' it is not so easy to comprehend ; but one 
thing is evident, that although anxious to establish the divine 
origin of these houses of worship, he finds the task too much 
even for his powers, and is forced to build upon the basis of the 
emergency. But is this, can this be satisfactory to those who are 
told, that through the synagogue, the eldership of these days is of 
heavenly institution ? Is the ' inclination,' on the part of one 
author to believe a thing which he confesses he cannot prove, 

1 Works, book iv. ep. 66, p. 839. 2 Harmony, part iii. voM. p. 609. 
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and the inference from likelihoods of another, (which inference,. I 
shall presently show, is wrongly drawn) sufficient for the de* 
monstration of the foundation of an exorbitant claim. If they 
rely on this branch of their proofs, out opponents must take 
the Bible in their hands and shew us the synagogue with its 
Jaws, its services, its officers as truly ordained by God, as we can 
shew the temple and the priesthood. Without such a demonstra- 
tion, they may plead for an eldership on the ground of ecclesi- 
astical authority, but not upon that of divine institution. 

If then the synagogue be not (as far as we know) of divine 
origin, the question of its antiquity is one of slender conse- 
quence. It matters little whether its officers came into being 
in the days of the Kings, or subsequent to the captivity* The 
antiquity of an institution will not prove its divinity, and that 
is the point to be established. But as our opponents, who 
upon other points profess to look down with ineffable contempt 
upon antiquity, 1 do on this point manifest a sudden regard for 
things ancient, we may glance at their argument against the as- 
sertion of the learned, that synagogues were unknown till 
after the captivity. In answer to this, they reply, * Did you 
ever read the 74th Psalm ? You will find in the 8th verse these 
words, " they have burned up all the synagogues of God in the 
land." This psalm is declared to have been written for, or of 
Asaph, who unquestionably lived in the days of David. Before 
that time then there were synagogues all over the land.' 2 Now 
without pausing to reply to the interrogatory of this quotation, 
it may be allowable for me to retort it by asking the enquirer 
respecting his knowledge of the time at which this psalm was 
written. Having carried my enquiries not only to the psalm 
itself, but to the criticisms of the learned upon it, it is in my 
power to say that it is believed by them to have been composed 
subsequent to the captivity, and that its structure and expres- 
sions will not admit of an earlier date being assigned to it. s And 
therefore the learned are reduced to the alternative of pronounc- 
ing that the Asaph mentioned in the title could not have been 

1 ' I cannot see why Csecilius Cyprian this point (although even if proved it only 
should take precedence of Richard Cecil of shews that synagogues were in being in the 
London, or why Clement Alexandrinus year b.c. 10(H), instead of 500), it may be 
should outweigh Alexander Carson/ — Plea, well to shew, that they have grossly mis- 
P- 1 30. taken this evidence. Scott observes, c This 

2 Plea, p. 317. Psalm seems so adapted to the case of the 

3 As the pleaders seem to rely much on Jews during the Babylonish captivity, that 
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tixe cotemporary of David, or, if he were, that the psalmist must 

have spoken in the language of prophetic anticipation. It mat* 

te*t not for my purpose which of these is the correct opinion. 

If the destruction of the synagogues was seen in the vision of 

prophecy, the psalm contains no more evidence that synagogues 

existed in the days of David, than the prediction of the overthrow 

of Jerusalem shews that it met its doom in the days of Daniel. 

If, on the other hand, the generally adopted opinion be the 

true one, viz. that the psalm was actually written subsequent to 

the captivity, by some other Asaph who ' unquestionably ' did 

not live in the days of David, it only shews that subsequent to 

the captivity synagogues were in existence, but not that they 

were known in Israel before. 

It appears then, upon a review of the arguments of presbyte- 
rians, that in the whole compass of scripture there is no autho- 
rity for the affirmation that synagogues were of divine institu- 
tion ; and that for an antiquity higher than the time of the 
return from the captivity, there is but the evidence of a solitary 
passage in a psalm which belongs to a period later than that 
time, and the conjectures of an author who builds on probabi- 
lities. Uncertain and unsatisfactory as this latter mode of proof 
must be, it is rendered still more so, when cast into the light of 
counter probabilities. Dr. Lightfoot has told us that it is prob- 
able the Israelites had these places of public worship, be- 
cause the law enjoined holy convocations. But, upon the 
other hand, it is to be recollected that there are some stub- 
born facts in the Old Testament, which go very far to shew 
that up till the times of Josiah, there could have been no such 
institutions as synagogues in existence. It is conceded by the 



if Asaph, who lived in the time of David, 
were tne writer of it, he must have com- 
posed it by the spirit of prophecy. But it 
if far more probable, that jt was written by 
some other Asaph, who lived in the time of 
the captivity. • Dr. Gill says, * Some think 
that Asaph, the penman of the Psalm, was 
not the same that lived in the times of 
David, but some other of the same name, 
a descendant of his, who lived after the 
Babylonian captivity, since the Psalm 
treats of things that were done at the time 
the Jews were carried captive into capti- 
vity, or after.' Theodoret describes the 
Psalm as * a prophetic discourse, predicting 
the future destruction of Jerusalem ;' and 



adds, ' Since its matter agrees neither 
with the Babylonian nor the Macedonian 
(invasions), it is manifest that it foretells 
the destruction inflicted bv the Romans. 1 
(In Psalm, torn. i. p. 1123.) Vitringa, 
when reasoning against the existence of 
synagogues in Israel till after the capti- 
vity, observes on this Psalm, ' Jarchius 
agrees with us in finding no mention of 
synagogues in the text; and concludes 
by saying, * It remains, therefore, that 
the origin of the synagogues be assigned to 
times subsequent to the Babylonish cap- 
tivity, which is the opinion embraced by 
the most learned men.'— (De Syn. Vet. 
lib. i. cap. ix. p. 12.) 
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pleaders that the reading of the scriptures was a systematic part 
of the synagogue service, and, in fact, we know that the overseer 
or episcopus of the house received his name from overlooking 
the readers, lest they should read the law incorrectly. If all 
this be so, copies of the law must have been common in Israel. 
The synagogue was the ' Jews' parish church,' and each build- 
ing may be supposed to have had — nay, must have had, a copy 
of the Books of Moses. And yet when Jehoshaphat sent teach- 
ers throughout his kingdom, " to teach in the cities of Judah*" 
it is expressly mentioned that these royal commissioners " had 
the Book of the Law with them," 1 a precaution somewhat un- 
necessary if it were to be found in every district. In after 
times, when a copy of the law was found by Hilkiah in the re* 
pairing of the temple, it appears that the contents were so little 
known that Josiah was struck with consternation at the discovery 
of the danger which the nation had incurred, by her carelessness: 
and want of conformity with the law. 8 This does not accord 
with the supposition that synagogues were then multiplied 
throughout the land, each containing that without which the 
building was but as the candlestick without the lamp — copies 
of the sacred scriptures. On the whole, if the probabilities of 
the case be weighed against each other, it will be found that the 
balance is clearly in favour of the negative side of the question. 
But the simple fact that a point of this kind, — namely, the 
antiquity, greater or less, of the institution, — is at the mercy 
of probabilities, is in itself conclusive against the divinity 
of its original. If it were appointed of God, let the passage 
recording the appointment be produced, and we shall be in no 
doubt as to its antiquity, neither shall we care whether it be 
ancient or not. But if this be an impossibility, to what pur- 
pose is it to darken counsel by words without knowledge, re- 
specting the divine origin of an eldership as traced to the syna- 
gogue. If it be not divine itself, neither are its officers ; and if 
a blot be thus cast upon the parentage of the founders of the 
order, who can consistently maintain the claims of their descen- 
dants. 

Having thus shewn the utter inapplicability of the supposed 
precedent to the case it is intended to support, it is unnecessary 

1 2 ChroiL xvii. 9. * 2 King* xxii. 11—13. 
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to enter upon the second clause in the proposition of our oppo- 
nents, viz. that the synagogue was the model on which the 
Christian church was constructed. Even it were so, (and it 
were tnost easy to shew that there is not a shadow of truth in 
such an opinion) the case of presbyterians would not be improved 
by.it. The model which they profess to copy, they do not copy ; 
for no two institutions can be more unlike than the magisterial 
triumvirate of the pattern and the bench of elders in the copy. 
Until that latter body be converted into bona fide magistrates, 
ruling over a certain district, and clothed with a commission 
which enables them to carry out the strictness of the law of the 
land against its violators, which empowers them to fine, to im- 
prison, and to scourge, no resemblance can be created be- 
tween the synagogue and the meeting-house. And even if such 
a case of resemblance were made out, and the amphibious rulers 
of dissent shewn to be the very representatives of the Jewish 
triumvirate, still all that would follow from this, would be, that 
the presbyterian communities had borrowed a thought from a 
human institution among the Jews. To this we have, and can 
have no objection, for we quarrel not with their eldership as an 
ecclesiastical contrivance for the maintenance of order in a de- 
nomination, which (having stripped itself of regular church 
government,) requires something of some kind to fill up the 
deficiency which its own wilfulness has created, but with an 
institution which claims to be founded on the warranty of a 
divine charter. I acknowledge that it is perfectly consistent in 
the presbyterian communities to lean upon such a precedent as 
that we are considering ; for the whole of their system being of 
human contrivance, it is but fitting that their ruling depart- 
ment should be of the same character. And yet to preju- 
diced minds, it must appear in some slight measure inconsistent 
that presbyterians should cling with such veneration to the 
eldership of the synagogue, affirming that they endeavour to 
mould themselves according to its judicious regulations, and 
at the same time labour to forget, that in those very syna- 
gogues the word of God was statedly read, — not according to 
the caprice of the minister, — but according to the columns 
of the calendar, and that the prayers offered up in them 
were not extemporaneous effusions, but the stated and pre- 
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composed forms of a regular liturgy. Methinks that veneration 
for such an institution, to be sincere, should be universal ; to be 
honest, should be submissive ; that the minister of the synagogue 
should not be regarded as perfection itself when sitting down 
with the bench of three, and a wretched formalist tramelled by 
rubrics, and deliberately ' stinting the spirit/ when uttering the 
praises and the supplications of the prescribed service. If the 
synagogue be the platform whereon presbyterian congregations 
choose to stand, should they not honor their own choice by 
copying it out in all its institutions ? To abstain from doing 
this, to affirm that the ' synagogue was the model of the Chris- 
tian church,' and yet to imitate that model but partially and 
capriciously, is to make the church but a piece of patch-work 
wrought upon no plan of consistency, but composed of shreds 
and fragments, ill assorted at the best, and signal for nothing 
but discordancy from the pattern of the Bible, This may be so 
with presbyterianism, but it is not so with the Christian church. 
It is at unity in itself; existing (though in type and emblem), 
in the temple system,-^-a system distinguished by the divine 
origin of its ordinances, by its priesthood of several orders and 
of divine appointment, by its sacrificial and sacramental institu- 
tions, by its liturgy, — and existing now in the completion of 
these institutions ; occupying the platform on which the elder 
church once stood, and filling up the platform by the corres- 
pondence of antitype to type. y 

3. We have seen then with what doubtful success the advocates 
for lay eldership can plead the Old Testament institutions. It 
remains for us to inquire whether they can better support their 
case out of the New Testament scriptures, which treat of the 
settlement of the Christian church by Christ and his apostles. 
It will of course be admitted that if lay elders be not found 
there, they must cease to be considered as scriptural ; and as 
they form a very emphatic feature in the presbyterian system, 
and as that system affects to be in rigid conformity with the mind 
of God, we may reasonably expect the production of a large 
and weighty body of testimony from the gospels and epistles in 
their favor. But when we come to look through pages devoted 
to the advocacy of this point, we meet with an unexpected dis- 
appointment ; for notwithstanding that the ( Form of Church 
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Government' agreed upon at Westminster, affirms that * Christ 
hath furnished some in his church, besides the ministers of his 
word, with gifts for Government and with commission to ex- 
ecute the same when called thereunto, which officers reformed 
churches commonly call ruling elders' — yet when we ask for 
scriptural proof of all this, there are but three passages pro- 
duced, and not one of those three conclusive on the subject. 
The first and second of these, we may take together. In Romans 
xii. 8, the apostle lays down these rules : " He that exhorteth 
(let him wait) on exhortation : he that giveth, let him do it with 
simplicity; he that ruleth, with diligence." In the first epistle to 
the Corinthians (xii. 28.) the apostle again observes : " God hath 
set some in the church ; first, apostles ; secondarily, prophets ; 
thirdly, teachers ; after that, miracles ; then gifts of healing, 
helps, governments, diversities of tongues." Such are the pas- 
sages adduced in favor of, nay, in demonstration of the proposi- 
tion, that the Saviour has established lay elders in the Christian 
church. I feel that it is only necessary to place the proofs be- 
fore the reader's eye to carry his mind to this conclusion, that 
the evidence proves nothing to the point. I see not in these 
two texts the name mentioned, the institution described, or its 
duties stated. I presume that the members of these two sen* 
tences whose protection the pleaders seem anxious to obtain, 
are the words " ruleth," in the first, and " governments," 
in the second quotation. But I would ask any man of plain 
sense and of common discrimination, what light these two 
terms throw upon, what support they render to, the question ? 
The first quotation merely exhorts Christians to do their duty 
in that state of life whereunto God has called them ; and the 
second merely states that there should be government in the 
church. And what man, let his opinions respecting the right 
character of church government be what they may, would refuse 
his assent to such positions as these. But the question is not, 
whether the church is to be governed, or whether a church 
governor is to do his work with diligence, but whether these 
governors were lay elders. Assuredly the passages do not say so, 
and as assuredly a presbyterian would find it as difficult tp prove 
that the apostle was not speaking of bishops controlling their 
churches, or pastors keeping order in their congregations, as 
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to prove that he was speaking of lay elders. It would be 
but to crush a fly upon the wheel to dwell upon such reason* 
ing as this. In point of fact there is nothing to disprove, for 
there is nothing established. If any man can see lay eldership 
in these verses, I may marvel at the brightness of his imagination, 
or the intensity of his credulity ; but (unequal to cope with 
nothing) I could not undertake to rectify his judgment. 

The last quotation produced from the New Testament in sup- 
port of lay eldership, is that passage of St. Paul's Epistle to 
Timothy, " Let the elders (presbyters) who rule well be counted 
worthy of double honor, especially they who labour in the word 
and doctrine." 1 The argument built upon this text consists of a 
statement and an inference. The statement is, that there are two 
Jdnds of elders mentioned in the verse ; the inference is, that one 
of those are the lay elders for whom presbyterians contend. 
Put into this form, the argument is plausible; and as it is literally 
the only one which has a semblance of scriptural support, I 
wonder not that it is urged with so much determined resolution* 
But a slight examination will show that its strength is ap- 
parent, not real. It consists but of two branches, and un- 
happily both of those branches are unsound. The first—* 
the statement — is an assumption ; the second — the inference, is a 
false conclusion. The first point to be proved is this, that there 
are two kinds or distinct classes of elders spoken of in the 
text, and in support of this most material point, no conclusive 
proof has been adduced. That elders or presbyters are spoken 
of " as ruling well," and that elders or presbyters are spoken of as 
€S labouring in the word," there can be no doubt. But how it. is 
evident that these are elders or presbyters of a different class or 
order from each other, I have yet to learn. May not some 
presbyters be entrusted with the general management or disci- 
pline of a church or district, and others with the instruction of 
that church or district, and yet be of the very same order still ? 
May it not have been committed to some of the presbyters of 
Ephesus, who attended St. Paul's summons to Miletus, to 
manage the concerns, to attend to the order of that extensive 
church, and to others to apply themselves exclusively or mainly 
to the ministration of the word ? And would the conclusion be 

1 1 Tim. v. 17. 
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a sound one, which asserted that because some presbyters at- 
tended to one department of church duties, and others to another 
(and an equally important) department of church duties, there- 
fore they were totally different in standing or ecclesiastical cha- 
racter ? To assert that would be to maintain, that a minister 
must cease to be considered in holy orders, because he gives 
himself to one, instead of to another, branch of the profession* 
The fact is this, that this verse does not contain one letter in 
justification of the idea, that the presbyters who rule and the 
presbyters who instruct were ecclesiastically different from each 
other. It suits the advocates for lay eldership to affirm a dif- 
ference, to assume that there is a difference — not, be it observed, 
in duties but in species — and then to argue upon their own as- 
sumption. But that assumption is borne out neither by the 
passage in hand, nor, I am bold to say, by any other passage in 
the New Testament. In the gospels I see the power of 
rule or government entrusted to ministers ; and in the epistles; 
I see it exercised by ministers. 1 And when I find the very 
terms of this verse "labouring" and "ruling** applied in the 
second passage cited below to ministers of the gospel, I am at a 
loss to understand with what propriety they can here be separated, 
and tortured into the grounds of a conjecture that they represent 
the duties of church officers different in character from each 
other. 9 It is well known that in the early and apostolic 
churches, there were many presbyters who constituted a kind of 
fraternity, and jointly promoted* the common work. Thus, 
many presbyters came to Paul from Ephesus, and the epistle to 
the church at Philippi is addressed to the " bishops and deacons." 
The strength of Christianity in the way of converts lay at first 
in the towns, where " the elders ordained in every city" resided ; 
and is it wonderful if they laboured according to their several 
gifts and abilities, some in preaching, and some in maintaining 
order and system in rapidly increasing flocks ? And assuredly 
this distribution of duties would not create a difference of 
rank or order, or confine the name and character of minister 
to the 'presbyter who preached,' and strip the 'presbyter 
who ruled' of his gown. It is perfectly arbitrary, and per- 

1 Heb. xiii. 17. 1 These, v. 12. rohs KowiZvras — ichi wpotfaiUvmn?— 

9 ' Oi Ka\eos rpocrancs TCfKo-pvrepoi — of I Tfcess. v. 12. 
itoirwKTCj.'^-lTim. v. 17. — * ctoVyai 
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feetly unwarrantable to state that the difference of duties 
proves a difference in ecclesiastical character* Dr. Campbell 
was clear-sighted enough to perceive this, and honest enough to 
admit it. 'The word 'especially,' he observes, ' is not intended 
to indicate a different office, but to distinguish from others those* 
who assiduously apply themselves to the most important as well 
as the most difficult part of their office — public teaching ; the 
distinction is not official but pergonal. It does not relate to a 
difference in the powers conferred, but wholly to a difference in 
their application.' 1 Dr. Gill makes a similar admission, — ' by 
' him who rules' and ' the labourer in word and doctrine,' were 
not meant two distinct orders, but different pastors of the same 
order. The ' double honour' is to be understood both of outward 
respect and of a sufficient maintenance to be provided for them." 3 
The same view of the text is taken by a divine of high authority 
among presbyterians, who speaks in some measure ex cathedra, 
as he speaks from the theological professor's chair of Ge* 
neva. ' It appears by this passage that when there were many 
pastors in a church, and that some were more proper for preach- 
ing than others, there were given to them different em- 
ployments.' 3 And if these authorities are not sufficient to 
convince our opponents, that, in their eagerness to uphold their 
cause, they have misinterpreted the apostle, let them enter 
the lists with one of the most learned men of their denomination, 
and denounce Blondel himself, as • unworthy the name of a 
biblical critic/ for he not only labours through four paged of 
his celebrated work,, to prove that this text gives no coun- 
tenance whatever to such an order as lay elders, but affirms 
that 'until the time of Constantine, he finds no mention 
made of any other elders except pastors, interfering with church 
government.* And in this position he is supported by one, 
whose authority should in itself be considered as almost decisive 
on such a point. The learned Vitringa sums up his arguments 
against such an order, by saying — ' If in this passage of SU 
Paul, such a character of the presbyters herein mentioned be 
found, as can by no means agree to lay elders (viz. teaching) then 

1 Eccles. Led vol. L p. 178. ' Pastors are there (1 Tim. v. 17) meant, 

a Exposition on 1 Tim. v. 17. and it is doubtful whether the office of the 

3 Pictet. Theol. Chret. elder was instituted in the time of the 

4 De Jure plebis, pp. 306—309. apostles.'— Theol. Chret. Liv. x. chap. 7. 
* This is the opinion also of Pictet 
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certainly it follows that no lay elders were meant by Paul/ 1 
So that the gentlest language we can use respecting the state- 
ment of presbyterians, that two distinct classes of elders 
were here presented, is, that it is a statement unsupported by 
any thing in the verse itself, or in any other scripture, or in 
the works of critics whose judgment ought to be of weight in the 
controversy. 

The inference appended to that statement is equally unfortu- 
nate. Of course it is involved in the destruction of the state- 
ment. The premises being unproved or disproved, the conclu- 
sion extracted from them fell to the ground. Even were it other- 
wise, it could not be maintained ; for if the elders mentioned 
were proved to be of different orders, it would not follow that 
therefore one class of them were lay elders. The title is given 
to apostles, and to bishops, the successors of apostles in the 
government of the church. And there is no reason why St. 
Paul may not have been speaking of them — the superior and 
presiding pastors — when he used the expression under review. 

But, independently of all this, the passage under considera- 
tion contains internal evidence that St. Paul could not have had 
the institution of lay elders in his view when he penned it. 
The original words are remarkable, literally signifying the ' pre- 
siding presbyters' 1 — terms which, I am bold to say, are neither 
in the New Testament writings, nor in the earliest writings of 
Christian antiquity, ever applied to any except ministers. It 
would, indeed, be difficult, if not impossible, to prove that the 
tenn ' presbyter/ when signifying a church officer (for it is some- 
times employed to denote merely an elderly person, and some- 
times the members of the civil courts in Israel), is ever in the 
New Testament used to designate any one, except a pastor of 
some rank ; and as to the term annexed to it, it is so distinctly 
characteristic of those pastors who from seniority, or other causes, 
had a precedence over their fellows, that it became very early 
a synonyme for a bishop. 3 This was the opinion of an author 
cited above ;-— ' when we completely examine this passage, we find 
that it is of pastors the word is used ; for it is spoken of elders 
who preside, since the Greek word marks a presidency which 
belongs to pastors, whom the fathers often designate by this 

1 De Syn. Veter. lib. ii. cap. 3. 3 Euseb. lib. vi. cai>. 3. § 10. Chrys. 

2 See rarkhurst in Verb, npoimpc. Horn, iii in Colos. Justinus. Apol. Secun. 
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name/ 1 And when we come to look at the command issued 
by the apostle respecting those presiding presbyters, "that they, 
should be counted worthy of double honor" — that is, either am- 
ple respect and ample remuneration, or a larger share than usual 
of the funds provided for the maintenance of the clergy — we 
meet with an additional reason for thinking, that Paul could 
not have been speaking of the unpaid and subordinate members 
of the ecclesiastical staff of presbyterianism, whom it pleases to 
denominate ruling elders. The practice of dissenters is, to te$ve 
these officers unpaid, to accept of their gratuitous services ;— ?a 
practice certainly inconsistent in those who profess to follow 
with Pharisaic precision the mandates and examples of the 
Scriptures, and a practice from which, I am inclined to suspect, 
they would not deviate, even if the 'elders' should plead their 
exposition against themselves, and demand, on the strength of 
this passage, a larger share, a double portion, of the congrega- 
tional resources set apart for ministerial maintenance* This ob- 
servation cannot be treated as a mere matter of amusement. 
The obvious fact that St. Paul, in all this passage, is dwelling 
upon the duty of the laity to provide for the support of the 
clergy, appeared to the mind of Blondel so demonstrative of ano? 
ther fact, viz., that the Apostle was thinking of none but ministers 
when he penned it, that it constrained him to give up the text 
altogether, as having the least reference to lay elders. So that 
whether we scrutinize the argument of our opponents, either 
in its premises or conclusion— discovering the one to be an as- 
sumption, and the other a false deduction-or view the 
text in the light thrown upon it by commentators of acknow- 
ledged reputation (some of them warm presbyterians them- 
selves), or test its evidence by a critical examination of its 
terms, we are impelled to this result, that this passage gives 
no support whatever to the institution in question. ' No ex- 
positor,' observes Bishop Hall respecting it, ' for the space of 
fifteen hundred years after Christ, took these presbyters (or 
elders) for any others than priests or ministers.' The assertion 
of this prelate may seem a bold one, but it is likely to be 
rigidly correct. It came from one whose extensive learning 
marked him out as fit to be second of the Dort embassy, and 

1 Pictet Theol. Chret. 
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is confirmed by the kindred affirmation of another high authority, 
to whom the fathers were an every-day study. ' None/ ob- 
serves Bishop Taylor, ' of the fathers ever expounded this place 
of lay elders, so that we have a traditive interpretation of it in 
prejudice to the pretences of our new officers." 

III. Such, then, is the foundation of this unscriptural claim. 
The Sanhedrim, the synagogue, and the New Testament are alike 
unfriendly to the helpless theologians, who would shelter them- 
selves under their protection. And if the foundation fails here, 
what could be the effect of even a successful appeal to the 
fathers f Their testimony might, perhaps, shew that in pro- 
cess of time such an institution had sprung up in different sec- 
tions of the church, and that the clergy, either through timidity 
or policy, allowed laymen to encroach upon their privilege, 
and to meddle in matters from which the apostles would have ex- 
cluded them. But what then ? Would, or will, this prove a lay 
eldership by divine right, or show that it carries upon it the 
stamp of apostolic sanction, or can claim an apostolic parentage? 
I think not. If the proofs adduced from antiquity fulfil their 
promise, and demonstrate that in the time of their respective 
writers, the institution was recognized in the church, still all 
this will amount to no more than this, that the church took 
upon her to invent and introduce a new corps of assistants into 
her ranks, and to intrust them with certain duties. And this 
would reduce the thing down to the level of a mere ecclesiastical 
institution. But if it be otherwise, and that this appeal to an- 
tiquity prove doubtful, or positively unsuccessful, what then ? 
Why, that our conviction that no such institution could be al- 
luded to in the scriptures becomes doubly strong, inasmuch as 
no stream in antiquity intimates the existence of a fountain 
in the field of inspiration ; and that we leave upon some inno- 
vators, who struggled into notoriety some three hundred years 
since, the guilt of infringement upon apostolic order. Let us 
now consult the evidences from antiquity. 

1. The first authority produced is that of Clement of Rome, 
whose acquaintance with the apostles and their principles enabled 

1 Episcopacy Asserted, sect. 51. In this as the province of ruling is assigned to 

statement Dr. Dwight may be included, as both. Of course, his argument would be 

he cites this text in proof, that originally destroyed by interpreting the verse of lay 

bishops and presbyters (neither of them lay elders. 1 — Theology. Serm. cxL 
elders) were the same in office, inasmuch 

u 
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him to state their views of ecclesiastical polity. What says this 
early writer on this (supposed) branch of it? ' Let the flock of 
Christ enjoy peace with the presbyters who are set over it.* 1 
And is this all, is this literally all, for the sake of which Clement 
is introduced ? Is he cited simply to tell, ' that the flock of 
Christ had presbyters placed over it.' Why, who could question 
it ? Do presby terians think that we deny that the apostolic 
churches had ministers, or do they (as I suspect) imagine that 
their opponents will permit them to play with the word ' presby-* 
ters,' and pass it off as importing lay elders ? What unworthy 
trifling is this. Let the advocates for lay eldership search over 
Clement's epistle, and produce one passage in which the word 
is used in any sense but one, viz. a member of the clerical 
order. If the employment of the term for this purpose by the 
pleaders be discreditable, the defence of the act is worse. We 
are told that the word is plural, importing many presbyters, and 
that ' all could not have been preachers.' 2 Is this so? If it be, 
the presbyters who visited Paul at Miletus must, all except one, 
have been lay elders, for the word is plural. But enough of this. 

2. The second evidence is a passage from Origen. * There are 
[rulers] appointed, whose duty it is to enquire concerning the 
manners and conversation of those who are admitted, that they 
may debar from the congregation such as commit filthiness, [and 
receive such as abstain from such things and make them daily 
better. 3 "] The only difficulty connected with this passage, is 
to comprehend why it was adduced at all. I cannot discover 
what bearing it has upon the subject. The point to be proved 
is, that lay eldership is found in the fathers, and found there as 
a divine institution ; and yet the passage under review does not 
even glance at the existence of such persons. It is part of a 
reply from Origen to Celsus, who had accused the Christians of 
those times of admitting all persons indiscriminately to the com- 



1 Plea, p. 340. ' fiSrov to *olfunov rod 
Xptrov ilpqp€v4ro /icr& r&v ttaQts-afilvwv 
TpcffPvrifwv. 9 — Epis. ad Cor. cap. liv. 

* ' Every single church had a number of 
elders, all of whom could not have been 
preachers ; so here we find ' the flock 1 hav- 
ing not one, but a number of elders/ — 
Plea, p. 340. 

3 It will be perceived, that some parts of 
this passage are placed within brackets. 
This is to mark the difference between the 



passage as siren by the author, and m 
altered by the pleaders. In the anginal, 
there is no word whatever for 4 rulers,*— the 
expression which gives it the appearance of 
supporting ruling elders. It is a mere 
interpolation. The concluding part of die 
sentence (placed also in brackets) is pru- 
dently omitted in the plea, the quotation, 
in it ending at the comma. The duties 
noted in the suppressed clause will explain 
the cause of the curtailment. 
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munion. And in refutation of this calumny, the father replies, 
that the discipline observed by the Christians was peculiarly 
strict and accurate, that, so far from allowing of indiscriminate 
admission to their assemblies, ' they had some appointed to en- 
quire into morals, to debar the profligate from communion, and 
to receive the penitent back/ 1 But does this prove that there 
were lay elders in the days of Origen ? Because presbyterians 
permit laymen to scrutinize into the knowledge and spiritual 
estate of members of her congregations, to rebuke and to suspend, 
therefore (infer her advocates) if, in ancient times, any persons 
are found doing the same, they were undoubtedly lay elders. J 
confess myself unable to see the force of this consequence, or to 
discover the order of elders at all in the words of Origen. The 
thing to be proved, viz. that those ' appointed ones' (rwet jerocy^ 
ftem) were of this order, is the very thing taken for granted. If 
it lay within my present object to do so, or that a quotation 
which establishes nothing for its users, justified the trouble, it 
were easy to show that these very functions, (so important and 
so delicate) of excommunication, suspension, and re-admission 
to communion, were never by the ancient church entrusted to 
layman ; nay, that for a long time bishops did not commit such a 
province to their presbyters, but held it in their own hands as a 
principal part of the power of the keys, of the authority to bind 
and loose, I subjoin below one evidence, out of thousands which 
might be produced, to show that these acts were sacredly clerical.* 
In appealing then to Origen, the pleaders not only exhibit them- 
selves incapable of trying the power of a syllogism, but utterly 
unacquainted with the principles of the ancient churches. 

3. We pass on to the next proof, taken, as the pleaders inform 
us, from the comment of Ambrose. They should have said, 
■ of Hilary ; ' for the comment, though edited with the works of 



1 — ' trapa ols iur\ nvn rerhyixivoi, vpbs 
WunrcvKW rods filovs, itki t&s kyuyas 
tw Tpo(ri6yrwv, Xva robs yukv rck iwlpfngra 
(qu, awfyfara) vpdrropras faomoKvatoaiv 
fweir hrt rhv KQivhv kvruy <r6\\oyov.'— 
Cont. Cels. lib. iii. torn. i. p. 48 1. 

* c Because the ministers of Christ are 
in a great measure the proper judges of 
men's qualifications, both for baptism and 
the Eucharist, therefore a great power and 
authority was allowed them in both these 
cases to examine into men's behaviour and 



feith, and to judge who was fit and who 
unfit for the reception of them; and so 
they were invested with a sort of absolute 
judicial authority in the external adminis- 
tration of those things with respect to the 
outward communion of the church, though 
not with an absolute authority over th* 
conscience in respect to God, wno alone can 
properly remit sin and absolve the sinner.* 
— Cyril Alex. lib. xii. in John xx. 23. See 
also the Decrees of Council of Ancyra 
(Binii Concil. torn. i. p. 275) and of Chal- 
cedon, can. xvi. (Id. torn, iii.) 
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the bishop of Milan, is known not to be from his pen. The 
quotation is as follows. 'Because of the honour of old age, one 
advanced in years should be provoked with mildness unto good 
works, that he may the more readily receive admonition. For 
when admonished, he may fear lest he should afterwards be cor- 
rected, which is dishonorable to an elder. For among all 
nations old age is honourable, therefore both the synagogue and 
afterwards the church had seniors, without whose counsel nothing 
was done in the church ; which, by what negligence it became 
obsolete I know not, except perhaps through the indolence or 
rather the pride of the teachers, while they alone wished to ap- 
pear something.' l It is scarcely necessary to do more than read 
this quotation to be satisfied, that it can yield no countenance to 
the institution in question. It is part of a comment on that 
passage in the first epistle to Timothy. " Rebuke not an elder, 
but entreat him as a father, and the younger men as brethren, 
the elder women as mothers, &c/' And the whole bearing of 
the comment is in unison with the intention of the apostle. It 
is quite obvious that St. Paul does not in this passage urge that 
respect should be paid to ruling elders, but Jto aged men, and 
that, because they were aged. And the commentator writing in 
the same spirit, does not ground the respect which he demands 
for those whom he calls seniors, on the score that they belonged 
to any church consistory, but because € old age was honorable/ 
And in illustration of that principle, and speaking of the privi- 
leges of age, he refers to the synagogue and to the church, in both 
which aged men were consulted. But does this prove the exist- 
ence of a formal lay consistory in the early days of the church ? 
Because there were civil judges in the synagogue, and because 
it was usual in the church to ask the opinion of the aged, (and 
therefore the experienced,) are we to rush to the conclusion that 
these aged men were regularly formed into a church court, with 
power to investigate * men's knowledge and spirituality, to ad- 
monish and suspend from ordinances ? ' In that case the com- 
mentator had claimed respect for these seniors, not on the score 
of their years, but on the ground of their' office. His language 
had not been * old age is honorable, therefore the church had 
old men without whose counsel nothing were done,' but, ' nothing 



1 Com. in 1 Tim. v. 1. Plea, p. 342. 
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were done without their counsel, because their ordination and 
office entitled them to take a share in the management of the 
church.' And when he adds, € that this became obsolete/ he 
evidently does not, (as the pleaders adroitly represent us to in- 
terpret the author) mean to say, that old men ceased to exist, 
but that the custom of consulting such persons of experience 
grew, from several causes, into desuetude. This latter part 
of the quotation is, to my mind, demonstrative that the 
writer could not have alluded to anything at all resembling 
a regularly organized institution, such as a consistory of lay 
elders ; for it is next to an impossibility that an essential de- 
partment of church polity could have been thus abolished, 
without, first, some broad traces of its existence being on 
record ; and, secondly, some notice, equally broad and dis- 
tinct, being taken of its abolition. Adopting the opinion of 
the Benedictine editors, that the writer of this comment was 
Hilary the deacon, this church consistory evaporated before the 
year 378 j 1 and yet, strange to say, though many writers had 
appeared long before this on the stage of sacred literature, and 
several councils had been holden, there is not one decisive inti- 
mation, not one conclusive sentence in those authors, nor one 
decree in those councils, recognitory of the existence or expla- 
natory of the duties of such a body. It is perfectly easy to 
comprehend that a custom sustained only by the inclination of 
the two parties — ministers and the elderly members of the con- 
gregations — might gradually and insensibly cease ; but it is not 
so easy to understand how an institution involving a popular 
prerogative could be overthrown, especially in days when the 
clergy were entirely dependant on the laity for support. Such 
a fact would be without a parallel in history. I do not mean to 
say that one body might not absorb the privileges of another ; 
for such things have often been. I do not mean to say that a 
republic might not pass into an oligarchy ; for such has hap- 
pened. But in all such cases, the history of the transaction is 
before the world, and the fact of the absorbed privileges or 
powers having been in existence, is too distinctly legible to admit 
of denial. But it is not so here : writers previous to the year 
mentioned speak largely on church subjects, record the duties 

1 Hilary wrote when Damasus was tioned above. See Com. in 1 Tim. iii. 15. 
bishop of Rome, that is, in the year men- inter opp. Ambrosii. 
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of the meanest church officers, comment on the offices of su 
deacons, and acolyths, and ostiarii (or door-keepers) and fossarii 
(or sextons); nay, councils treat of their existence and their 
duties; 1 and yet strange to say, a hody closely and materially 
connected with the order, the discipline of the church is unno- 
ticed : for (comparing them with the distinct allusions to those 
inferior officers which are of perpetual occurrence) I am justi- 
fied in denying the term ' notice* to such vague and far-fetched 
quotations as those from Clement, and Origen, and Ambrose. 
And yet, with all this before our eyes, we are expected to be- 
lieve that the church consistories of antiquity — the very courts 
on whom the churches are said to have relied for their internal 
prosperity, the representatives of the synagogue tribunals, and 
the products of divine institution, passed away between (a.d. 230) 
the days of Origen, and (a.d. 370) the days of Hilary, without 
the latter author being able to tell how, by what process, or 
through whose fault, they did pass away. s Is this credible, or 
do presbytorians, in their zeal for a baseless cause, expect any 
reflecting mind to admit such a vast improbability ? 

4. Our attention is next directed to a tract by an unknown 
author, usually edited in the end of the works of Optatus. Our 
opponents assure us that this tract 3 was written about the year 
103. It must be authority from their adducing it ; and the date 
assigned to it (which is probably the true one) sufficiently indi- 
cates its high antiquity. I dwell upon these points, because the 
introduction of such a witness by our opponents is of consider- 
able importance to the episcopalian controversy. We shall first 
put ourselves in possession of the evidence. It consists in this, 
that in one of these venerable records, we have these words, ' Ye 
bishops, presbyters, deacons, elders (seniores); in another, 
these, c Call the clergy and the seniors of the people, the eccle- 
siastical men, &c.' ; and that another of these epistles is directed 
' to the clergy and ciders.' 4 The inference drawn from these quo- 
tations is, that in the period of the ' Gesta,' there existed that 
ecclesiastical consistory, which is at present known by the name 
of Ruling Elders.' But it might have struck controversialists 
who are bold enough to adduce this testimony, that the very 

1 Con. Laodic. can. xxiv. Con. Autii 
1 * Qua ni'glipenliil "l'*ok'Y<.'iii- m~- 
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position occupied in those passages by the ' elders/ is of itself 
sufficient to show that they could not have been that class of 
persons for whom they contend. In the ' Gesta' they are ranked 
after the deacons ; and yet in the form of church government 
agreed upon at Westminster, the elders take precedence of the 
deacons, not from idle ceremonious distinction, but in virtue of 
the broad distinction, that the latter are laymen, while the former 
are semi-clerical. Besides this, it is to be noticed that the 
very title assigned to them here, ' Seniores Plebis,' (elders of 
the people) shows them to have been the ecclesiastical officers 
of whom that term was the usual designation — respectable church- 
wardens. It is remarked by an author, from whom the pleaders 
frequently quote, in his notes upon Optatus, that, ' besides ec- 
clesiastics and clerics, some elders of the people and men of 
approved conduct took care of the goods of the church. 1 Such 
officers as these, we have no doubt the ' elders of the people* 
were; and such officers do we retain in the church. But 
having explained the meaning of this witness, it may now be 
allowable for me to notice his entire testimony. With what confi- 
dence can men affirm that episcopacy was unknown in the time 
of Ignatius, (that is a.d. 106), that presbytery was the system 
of the church in the times of Clement Alexandrinus, that is in 
the year 192, when one of their own witnesses speaks of the 
* bishops, presbyters and deacons ' in the year 103 ? With what 
honesty can men affirm parity to have been the system of the apos- 
tolic age, and a pastorship of one order only the constitution 
of the ministry in the times of earliest antiquity, when their own 
witness testifies to the three orders of bishops, priests, and dea- 
cons, at a period so early, that the ground was scarcely yet set- 
tled over the remains of the apostle John. If this quotation be 
worth any thing for lay eldership, is it not conclusive as to im- 
parity and episcopacy ? To impugn it, is impracticable ; to ex- 
plain it away is impossible ? The accredited advocates for pres- 
bytery have themselves proved, that episcopacy and a three-fold 
division of the clergy, are at least as ancient as the third year of 
the second century. 

5. The quotation to which I now turn is from Optatus, an 
author of the fourth century, — a quotation which I shall discuss 

1 Albaspinseus. Annot. in Optatum. lib. i. p. 19. 
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as seriously as is consistent with its contents, and with the use 
which has been made of them. It is given in a very imperfect 
form by the pleaders ; and it is but justice to the writer to make 
it intelligible by presenting the whole passage, and not the dis- 
jointed member of a sentence. In the treatise containing the 
quotation, Optatus is describing the conduct of Mensurius, who 
(when summoned before the emperor) took certain precautions 
for the safety of property belonging to the church ; i for,' con- 
tinues the author, ' the church had many ornaments of gold and 
silver, which [he could neither bury in the earth nor bring with 
him. These] she committed to seniors as faithful men.' l With 
the exception of the portion within brackets, this is the quotation 
as given by the pleaders. It were enough for refutation of the 
position it is intended to support, that it were left to tell its 
own tale ; for surely the imagination must be vivid or the cause 
desperate, which can extract out of these words an evidence in 
favor of church consistories composed of lay elders. But I must 
do more with the quotation than merely requote it; I must 
show through it the weakness of the cause for whose sake it is 
produced, although by so doing, I shall be compelled to exhibit 
the unfairness of the producers. It has been remarked that 
the part of this quotation within brackets constitutes no part of 
the passage as given by our opponents ; and it is besides this to 
be remarked that the pronoun marked in italics is a falsification- 
of the original. The acts spoken of by Optatus are those of 
Mensurius the bishop, but adroitly represented, by the suppres- 
sion of a clause and the alteration of the gender, as the acts of 
the church. Why this liberty has been taken with the quota- 
tion, will be apparent to all who recollect that government by a 
bishop, and government by a bench of elders, are not quite con- 
sistent with each other. But the pleaders have done but half jus- 
tice to the vigilance of the bishop, even although they have attri- 
buted his acts to the church. Optatus proceeds to tell us, that, 
(perhaps distrusting the fidelity of these seniors or elderly per- 
sons) ' he gave a schedule of these utensils to a certain old 
woman, that in case he should not return, she should give that 
schedule to whomsoever she should find in occupation of the 

1 ' Erant autem ecclesise ex aiiro et ar- Quasi fidelibus, senioribus commendavit, 

Sento quamplurima omamenta, quae nee commemoratorio facto, quod cuidam aniculae 
efodere terree, nee secum portare poterat. dedisse dicitur.' — Adv. rarmen. lib. i. p. 19. 
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episcopal throne.' It requires the possession of some gravity 
to ask the question, whether lay elders of modern times would 
hold themselves contented to he the custodiers of church utensils, 
to be under episcopal surveillance, and to be subject to such un- 
usual scrutiny* I mean not to pursue the parallel further, or to 
insinuate that the eldership now would feel it necessary to con- 
form themselves in all respects to their ecclesiastical ancestors of 
the fourth century* It is on record that the duty of the bench 
now is ' to examine into men's spirituality/ It is on record that 
the body of seniors then felt it their interest to appropriate the 
church property to themselves. Satisfied I am that there is not 
a lay elder of reflection in the land, who will not concur with me 
in opinion that the € elderly men' of Optatus were nothing more 
than elderly men, remarkable for nothing but their abuse of the 
confidence of the bishop to whose cathedral they belonged. 

If any doubt remained on this subject, it is removable by the 
pages of Optatus himself. Let our opponents turn to his first 
book, and they will find him more fully telling of the multitudes 
who had fallen from the truth before the terrors of persecution ; 
* Why should I,' he exclaims, ' speak of the laity who are up- 
borne by no dignity in the church ? why of the many ministers ? 
why of deacons placed in the third priesthood, of presbyters in 
the second? Some bishops, the summits and princes of all, 
have secured a brief lingering of this uncertain light by the loss 
of life everlasting.' 1 It may be fearlessly asked, if such an order 
as that of lay elders were in existence then, is it possible tha.t it 
— formed to maintain discipline, to stay defection, to scrutinize 
into spiritual condition — an order whose functions would be spe- 
cially called out by such circumstances — could have been left 
out in this enumeration ? 

6. It were tedious to pursue this examination farther. But as 
the pleaders have thrown themselves on antiquity for the sup- 
port of an institution which is certainly unknown to the Bible, 
I think it necessary to sift their evidence to the last, and shall 
therefore consider the testimony adduced from Tertullian. The 
passage extracted from this author is a part of one of the most 

1 * Quid commemorem laicos, qui tunc niiim, aliqui episcopi illis temporibus, ut 

in ecclesia nulla fuerunt dignitate suffulti ? damno aeternae vitae, istius incertae lucis 

Quid ministros plurimos, quid diaconos in moras brevissimas compararunt.' — Optati. 

tertio, quid sacerdoteB in secundo sacerdotio op. lib. i. pp. 14, 15. 
constitutes 1 Ipsi apices et principes om- 
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|iieut chapters of his ' Apology,' in which he deserihes the 
public worship of the Christians. And after dwelling upon the 
urgency of their prayers, the speciality of their intercessions, the 
strictness of the discipline enforced among them, amounting to 
extermination from prayer and from all sacred intercourse, he 
adds, (in the words of the quotation under review) * Certain ap- 
proved seniors preside, men who have obtained this honor not 
by purchase, but by testimony.' 1 I again ask, in what manner 
does this maintain the position that lay elders existed in the 
days of Tertullian ? Are presbyterians prepared to say that 
the word 'seniores' must mean lay elders, that it is not perpetually 
used in the fathers for presbyters ? Are they prepared to say, 
that the duties specified in this passage, the duties of conducting 
prayer, expounding the Scriptures, and excommunication, are the 
duties of lay elders in the public meetings of the church for re- 
ligious services ? If so, the office of the preaching presbyter is 
at an end. But I shall not put such a question as this to the 
verdict, either of their learning or their candour. It is a point 
of criticism, and must be left to those qualified to be critics. 
In his ' Enquiry,' Lord King— an authority from whom there 
can be no appeal for presbyterians— adduces this very passage 
in proof that presbyters, in conjuction with the bishop, were 
the governing powers in the church : — ' the sentence of the 
court was declared, Tertullian intimates, by one of the presid- 
ing elders, that is, either the bishop or a presbyter commis- 
sioned by him.'* In the annotations of Pamelius, the deeply 
learned editor of Tertullian, I find this paraphrase, ' Lest that 
assembly should be thought tumultuous, those preside, who 
among the Greeks are called presbyters, but by us, seniors ;' and 
in a further comment of the same scholar upon this passage, I 
find this statement, 'That he would not dwell longer upon it, 
since the Magdeburg centuriators cite this place in proof of the 
exercise of the highest authority wielded by bishops, (not merely 
presbyters) viz. the prerogative of excommunication.' The 
pleaders may settle this point with the centuriators — historians 
be it observed, of their own school, as far as the episcopalian 
controversy is concerned—whether the 'presiding seniors' of 



' * Prassidont probsli quique seniores, 'pneiident' by ■ rule.' Hnvthisagreei will 

linuori'in isium hum pre tin si'd tcstimoni.j thi- wniiiiisril'. nr iln- ennicxt iu wbich it 
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Tertullian were bishops or presbyters ; if, indeed, the learned 
men of Magdeburg would argue the point with those who, in 
defiance of context and of the general use of terms,, could play 
upon a word and call equivocation proof. 1 

7* If we be justified in complaint in the instance of Ter- 
tolliaB, what shall we say, when we come to dwell upon the 
misrepresentation given of the opinions of Cyprian ? Irrespec- 
tive of the quotation from this prelate, there is no small ground 
fibr astonishment, that controversialists venture to insinuate 
that lay eldership could exist in such a church as that of Car- 
thage, where the episcopal prerogative was most rigidly main- 
tained, and where prelatic sway was so firmly judicious that 
other churches looked up to it for advice and precedent. The 
rery idea that such a prelate as Cyprian could bear witness in 
favor of such an anomaly, is in itself so improbable, that we know 
not whether to marvel most at the simplicity or the audacity 
which prompts an appeal to him. However, what is the proof 
wrung from the pages of this author? His writings are volu- 
minous, and almost exclusively devoted to the subject of church 
discipline. In such a mass of ecclesiastical commentaries, might 
we not have expected a chain of clear and decisive testimonies 
bearing upon the disputed point? at least might we not have 
expected, that such testimonies as were produced, should be of 
the class unequivocal and conclusive ? And is it so ? No, the 
proofs from Cyprian consist but of three words of a superscription, 
and two words in the body of an epistle — the three words being 
falsified, and the two misinterpreted. I shall quote the sentence 
of our opponents-—' Cyprian, Bishop of Carthage, about a.d. 
840, directs his 29th epistle to the elders, deacons, and brethren : 
in speaking of appointing readers, he plainly distinguishes the 
elders who taught who from those ruled, calling them ' teaching 
elders. 9 * I have looked into several editions of Cyprian, and am 
prepared to say, that the 29th epistle is not directed ' to the elders, 
deacons, and brethren ; ' it is addressed thus : ' Cyprian to his breth- 
ren, the presbyters and deacons.' 3 No correct man, acquainted with 
Cyprian's writings, would have translated the word * presbyteris* 

1 In his * Theology Explained* (Sermon * Plea, p. 343. 
cxlL), Dr. Dwight adduces this passage in 8 ' Cyprianus presbyteris, et diaconibus 
proof of the identity of bishops and pre*- fratribus, salutem.'— Epis. xxix. p. 55. 
oyters. Consequently he could not discover 
ruling elders in it. 
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by 'elders/ in the sense in which the pleaders employ it, or 
have introduced the copulative 'and/ for the sake of destroying the 
token of fraternity which marked that the Bishop was addressing 
the clergy. But the pleaders have done more injustice to Cyprian. 
They have represented him as distinguishing ' teaching elders' 
from others, and even represented Bishop Fell (the learned 
editor of Cyprian) as ' acknowledging the distinction made by 
Cyprian between teaching and ruling elders/ This is best 
answered by giving that author's note. ' Paul seems of old 
(1 Tim. v. 17.) to have distinguished between presbyters tvho 
ruled and who taught.' Unquestionably; but does this show 
that either St. Paul, or Cyprian, or Dr. Fell considered those 
presbyters who attended to the government or discipline of the 
church to have been lay elders. The learned editor knew well, that 
many of Cyprian's letters (composed during his banishment) were 
written to the presbyters of Carthage for the very object of as- 
sisting and directing them in the government of that church. 
May not a father speak of ' presbyters who taught/ without 
being chargeable with admitting that there were lay elders who 
ruled ? May not a commentator note that the departments of 
instruction and discipline were distributed among the presbyters 
of apostolic times, without being made to say that some of them 
were not in orders ? What evasion is this ? If antiquity really 
supports the institution in question, let us have the proofs ; but 
if not, let not the language of the ancients be paltered with in 
a double sense, and proofs manufactured out of materials never 
intended to be degraded to such a purpose. 

8. With regard to the two remaining authorities, Isidore and 
Augustine, it is hardly necessary to waste an observation upon 
them. The proofs drawn from them are but the repetition of 
those already considered, a clinging to the terms * seniores/ and 
f seniores plebis ; ' — expressions, which all conversant with the 
religious or profane writings of antiquity know to be sometimes 
used to denote magistrates, sometimes elderly persons in congre- 
gations who had charge of church property, and sometimes, (as 
the presbyterian Blondel has shown 1 ) only the heads of guilds. 
On the use of a term so equivocal, it is of course unjustifiable to 
attempt to construct ah argument. But our opponents ought, in 
consistency, to have recollected one circumstance before adducing 

1 De Jure Plebis. 
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these two last authorities. They have themselves fixed the era 
of Augustine, at a. d. 420, and that of Isidore at 596. And 
yet they have, in the person of Hilary, who wrote a. d. 378, 
produced a witness testifying that in his time the institution of 
lay eldership had passed away* 1 If so, how came it to be in ex- 
istence forty years afterwards at Hippo, and two hundred years 
afterwards at Seville ? These contradictories cannot at the same 
time be true. It is neither my part nor my inclination, to 
manage opposing evidences so as to make all appear truth. 

We have now completed the survey of the evidence wrung 
from the folios of antiquity in favour of this institution, and 
may venture to leave it to the judgment of the considerate and 
the candid, whether it be justified in appealing to any of the 
passages cited on its behalf. Those passages consist of the 
mere mention of individuals — sometimes termed rulers, some- 
times presbyters, sometimes seniors — without any such addition 
as shews them to have been the officers for whom presbyterians 
contend ; or of the mention of those persons accompanied with 
such description as show that the writers were speaking of the 
clerical members of the church. But amongst them, there is not 
one which contains evident allusion to such an officer as is now 
known by the name of a ruling elder ; neither is the attempt 
made to prove that any one of these passages (unsatisfactory as 
they are) assert the divine origin of the order. The presbyters 
of Clement were ministers, the rms Teraypcvot of Origen were 
ministers, the seniors of Ambrose and Optatus at best but 
elderly members of the congregation, the seniors of the ' Gesta' 
(inferior to deacons) were mere sidesmen, of Augustine and Isi- 
dore the same, the presiding presbyters of Tertullian were most 
probably prelates — at the least presbyters, and the ' presby teri * 
of Cyprian those members of the second order of the priesthood 
with whom that prelate was so wont to share his anxieties, and 
with whom he delighted to live on terms of fraternal confidence. 
In a word, there is not in these passages the phantom of 
an excuse for the notion, that the fathers dreamed of such a 
strange imitation of the ministry. And while all these passages, 
stripped of the gloss thrown over them by the interested or 
the uninformed, lead to this conclusion, how strongly do we 
find that conclusion confirmed by the recollection that the histo- 

1 See p. 292. 
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rians of antiquity give no intimation of such an institution ; that 
Eusebius, Socrates, Sozomen, Theodoret, record with remark- 
able minuteness the ecclesiastical affairs of the first four cen- 
turies, and tell nothing about ruling elders distinct from the 
clergy ; that Chrysostom comments upon all the New Testa- 
ment, and sees them not there ; that Ignatius and Clement of 
Alexandria, and Irenams, all speak of bishops, priests, and 
deacons and laity, and retain no niche for that mysterious being, 
the ruling elder ; that councils were held assigning to each eccle- 
siastical officer, yea the very lowest, his duties, and still leave un- 
mcmorialized the ruling elder ; that elections of bishops take place 
again and again, signalized by timidity on the part of the clergy 
and violence on that of the people, and still, neither as leaders of 
the popular party, or protectors of clerical rights, appear upon the 
stage of agitation, the ruling elders. Where could the order 
have been, how occupied, why concealed? Noiseless in those 
days must have been their acts, humble and unpretending their 
duties, for no person has noticed the one, or thought it of im- 
portance to define the other. It is not, I suspect, without due 
deliberation that the learned Bishop Hall took up his bold posi- 
tion — ' I speak it on good assurance, there was never any clause 
in any father, couucil or history, that did so much as intimate 
any such office in the church of God, nor the men that wielded it.' 
Certainly the chroniclers of the times must have done foul wrong 
to the members of this fraternity; for whereas in the early ages, 
we know of the names of clouds of bishops and presbyters, 
while many annalists have recorded the names of deacons, readers, 
and acolyths, neither local habitation nor name has been as- 
signed to the ruling elder. Their memorial has perished with 
them. 

Nor let it be conjectured that the venerable bishop was either 
uninformed upon the subject of this assertion, or so borne away 
by the impulse of zeal, as that its current overwhelmed his 
judgment. The decision at which he arrived, is one which the 
weight of evidence and a regard to truth, have compelled others 
of an opposite school to adopt. We have already seen that 
Professor Campbell has rejected, as inapplicable to the subject, 
the only text in the Scriptures which has the appearance of fa- 
voring this theory. In this, he is supported by Gill — a protester 
against episcopacy, and an advocate for parity — 'nor are lay 
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elders, meant, who rule but teach not ; since there are no such 
officers appointed in the churches of Christ.' 1 Beza, shunning 
an explicit avowal upon the text, yields up the point in his com- 
ment on the next verse hut one, in which he observes, ' From 
this place it is to be noticed that Timothy was vfoerSra of 
the Ephesian presbyters, that is, the president' — using herein 
not the ordinary term for moderator or president, but selecting, 
in a Latin commentary, the very Greek word used by St. Paul 
in the 17th verse, which we translate by * the elders who rule ' 
— an admission this, not only that the ruling elders of the pas- 
sage were not such ecclesiastics as presbyterians understand, but 
that they were even something more than ordinary presbyters, 
as being chiefs or ' antistites' of the presbyteries. Blondel not 
only disowns the usual presbyterian interpretation 1 of the pas- 
sage, but ridicules Bucer for his attempt to uphold the scrip- 
turality of the order. 2 Chamier, Salmasius, and Capellus alt 
give up the claim of divine right. Baxter confesses that ' the 
greater part, if not three for one, of the English (presbyterian) 
ministers were as far against lay elders as any prelatist of 
them all.'* So that whatever may be said respecting the ex- 
pediency of such an institution, its foundation in scripture, its 
existence on inspired authority, is repudiated equally by friend* 
and foes. Laying aside sophistry, and a dexterous play upon 
terms, it dare not look to the fathers. Unless it resolves on 
confounding civil jurisdiction, having the power of penal punish- 
ment, with ecclesiastical rule without that power, it cannot look 
to the Old Testament; and unless it insists upon standing 
on one verse, which the most eminent presbyterian scholar? 
deny to have any bearing on the point, it is without footing in 
the New. And yet, upon such grounds as these, will presbyte* 
rians venture to affirm the divinity of the device, and justify lay* 
men in an usurpation of that power, which Scripture has confined 
to the ministry. 

1 Erposit. on 1 Tim. v. 17. pugnantia loqui sentiat.' — De Jure Plebis, 

* ' Ad ravim usque vir pius (Bucer) in- p. 308. 
clamat,sed ipse ee non modo falsa, sed com- * Five Disputations, &c. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

THE GOVERNMENT OP THE CHURCH. 

THE EPISCOPATE AND THE PRESBYTERATB, 

In the last chapter I have considered the grounds on which 
presbyterians have committed to the laity a share in the go- 
vernment of the church. In this I propose to consider, with as 
much conciseness as such a topic will allow, the constitution 
of the early church in respect of the principle on which her 
government was administered. The records of the New Tes- 
tament, although furnishing several important hints on this 
subject, can scarcely be said to present a detailed view of the 
manner in which that spiritual society was controlled, and her 
rapidly increasing sections preserved in respective and mutual 
unity. It has been supposed by many, that in the New Testa- 
ment no one system of government is laid down, as that by which 
the Great Head of the church willed that it should be conduct- 
ed ; but that, on the contrary, it was left designedly open to any 
of her departments to adopt and to establish such a constitution 
as they pleased. It is upon such a supposition as this, that the 
varieties of ecclesiastical polity are both accounted for and justi- 
fied. There seems to be much more of a spirit of accommoda- 
tion than of truth in such a theory ; and therefore it is in favor 
with those who conceive it possible for religious denominations 
to unite on the score of an agreement in doctrines, despite of 
their ecclesiastical differences. And accordingly such writers 
assume as the basis of their plan of accommodation, that no form 
of church government sprang from a divine original ; but that all 
being the forms — products of mortal wisdom, and the creations of 
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expediency, all may coalesce without abandonment of principle, 
inasmuch as the divine will is the only one to which all can be 
expected to bow. 

It might be reckoned as almost conclusive against such a 
theory as this, that those theologians who have espoused it, 
have found themselves unequal to substantiate it by appeal to 
the conjoint evidence of scripture and antiquity. It is clear, 
that whatever can be known upon such a point, must be drawn 
from these sources ; scripture furnishing the hints and the 
authority on which antiquity rests her opinions ; and antiquity 
by its general voice interpreting the meaning of Scripture. 
And yet, when such writers as I have alluded to, come to deal 
with those two volumes of testimony, they are obliged to dilute 
the force of the former, and to present but a very partial view of 
the latter. The same passage is made to bear a two-fold mean- 
ing, any, or no meaning ; and the sentiments of the fathers are 
either explained away in a manner which shews that the com- 
mentator feels himself to be contending with overpowering truth, 
or else falsely inferred from equivocal sentences, while broad 
and distinct statements are kept obscurely in the back ground. 
Such a writer was the distinguished author of the Irenicum, 
whose work drawn up on this principle, purchased for him the 
loud plaudits of dissenters, until the expression of his deeper 
thoughts and more matured judgment earned for him their ex- 
ecrations. In that work, while we must admire the amiability 
which prompted him to struggle for union, we must deplore the 
short-sightedness which allowed him to think that it could be 
procured by reducing the distinct accents of truth to doubtful 
whispers. There is surely no presumption in the expression of 
such a sentiment. The most humble may venture to disapprove 
where the author himself condemned, and to affirm the unsound- 
ness of a principle which its warm maintainer lived to pronounce 
untenable* 

If union upon the separating subject of church government is 
ever to be obtained, it must be, not by the process of concession, 
but on the principle of a rigid maintenance and bold assertion 
of the truth. To make the church's government an unsettled 
thing, is to leave the grounds of discord in eternal existence. 
Men may be brought to defer their own opinions to the judg- 
ment of God, but not to surrender them to the predilections of 
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their fellow creatures. And although in one generation the 
terms of union might be agreed upon, on the principle of mu- 
tual concession, we have no security that the next generation 
would feel themselves bound by the decision of their forefathers. 
If the government of the church may be shaped and fashioned 
as men in their liberality and love of peace choose, it becomes 
at once told out to the world, either that there is no form speci- 
fied in Revelation, or that, if there be, men felt themselves at 
liberty to reform it. Either conclusion is fatal to the perma- 
nency of the measure. The one leaves every man or every 
collection of men to frame a church constitution for themselves; 
the other leaves men at liberty to despise the arrangements of 
those who were daring enough to trifle with the suggestions of 
the Bible. Truth can be successful but in one way, — the bold, 
the steady, and the persevering assertion of her claims. She 
must erect her standard and move men up to it, but she must 
not lower that standard to catch the favor of the capricious, or 
to conciliate the worthless approval of the factious. It is upon 
this principle that the Church of England should act. The 
light of apostolic truth is in a large degree committed to her 
keeping ; and darkness around her will never be dispelled either 
by placing that light under a bushel — that is by concealing it, or 
tinder a bed — that is, by obscuring it, but by planting it on a 
candlestick, and making it throw its clearness upon every sub- 
ject whereon it is fitting that man, as a religious being, should be 
informed. 

II* In ascertaining then, the mannerin which the Saviour wished 
his church to be governed, we must first consult the conduct of 
the apostles, and then discover the form of government which 
was generally adopted in the Christian church soon after their 
removal. From the first of these examinations, we shall learn 
the mind of Christ upon this point, inasmuch as we are bound 
to conclude that whatever course they took was dictated by his 
wisdom. We have not been told what communications passed 
between the head of the church and its planters during the forty 
days intervening between the resurrection and the ascension. 
It is most likely that his communications during this period, 
mainly referred to the fixing in the minds of the apostles right 
conceptions of the nature of his kingdom, and to the measures 
they were to adopt with a view to its extension : so that although 
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the secrets of that solemn conclave have not transpired, yet we 
may guess at their import from the steps taken by the apostles, 
when they assumed their position of founders of the church. It 
is unnecessary to refer specially to these acts. In a former chap- 
ter this point has been considered, and proof adduced that the 
apostles themselves were the first bishops of Christianity. This 
fact, that the apostles were the governors and the ordaining offi- 
cers of the early church, will scarcely be denied. A saving 
clause may be annexed to the admission, that their office was 
extraordinary, and its duties to cease with themselves. But it 
has been already shewn that such a view is contradicted by apos- 
tolic acts, and by the declarations of antiquity. Nothing seems 
more certain, than that the power of jurisdiction which the 
apostles themselves enjoyed, they transmitted to others. And 
therefore, when the opponents of episcopacy come to deal with the 
evidence presented in the powers entrusted to Timothy and Titus, 
they are compelled to include them also in this saving clause, and 
to affirm that their office likewise was extraordinary. Still we find 
this to be the fact, that episcopal government enjoyed by the 
apostles, was enjoyed by men of a second ecclesiastical generation, 
and with this addition, that in their instance that government had 
assumed a fixed — a located character. It were but a repetition 
of what has been said before, to shew that this state of things 
was not peculiar to Crete and Ephesus, but belonged equally to 
Thessalonica, to Antioch, to Smyrna, and to Jerusalem. So that 
we have abundant evidence to this point, that within the apostolic 
age, an officer called a bishop was found in several churches, 
placed there, either immediately by some of the apostles, or by 
persons commissioned by them to make the appointment. 

This fact is demonstrable upon evidence so large, so ancient, 
and so respectable, that the most learned presbyterians have felt 
themselves coerced to admit the existence of such an officer, 
while they deny him to have been so separated from the rest of 
the clergy in rank and power, as to constitute the prelate of epis- 
copalian portraiture. They conceive the bishop of early times 
to have been the perpetual moderator of the presbyters, one of 
themselves, advanced to the chair of the diocesan senate for the 
purpose of maintaining order in its proceedings. 1 Even this 

1 In this sense Calvin admits a primacy ties had one amongst them, %oho should rule 
even among the apostles. ' That the apos- all, we need not wonder. For nature de* 

X 2 
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view will not identify modern presbyterianism with the primi- 
tive church ; for the moderatorship for life to which the elder 
presbyter is supposed to have succeeded in right of seniority, was 
a very different thing from the dignity of a twelvemonth, confer- 
red by periodic election. But we shall be able, as I think, in 
the prosecution of this subject, to shew that these Moderators of 
presbyterian admission differed from the modern officers of that 
name, not only in the duration of the dignity, but in the posses- 
sion of such peculiar dignities and powers, as distinguish the 
prelate from the second order of the ministry still. 

2. I dwell not upon the point of the separate ordination through 
which this President of the presbyters passed to his new office, 
for my object is not to prove the bishop distinct from the pres- 
byters in order, but to shew how the primitive churches were 
governed. It may, however, be observed, that surely a second 
ordination must have conferred not only new powers, but a to- 
tally new ecclesiastical character. If ordination into the minis* 
try made the minister distinct in character and powers from the 
layman, must not ordination from the presby terate into this higher 
office have made the prelate distinct in character and powers 
from the presbyter ? If not, what was the use of the act ? It 
was not a mere form of institution, it is styled an ordination — a 
consecration. It is spoken of in the same terms in which the 
ordination of a deacon or a priest is spoken of. Thus, the apos- 
tolic canons decree * that a bishop shall be ordained by two or 
three bishops, — a presbyter by one bishop.' Thus, Cyprian re* 
lates of Cornelius that he ' did not arrive at once at the episco- 
pate, but was promoted through all the ecclesiastical offices ; 
and having served God in divine ministrations, ascended to the 
highest pinnacle of the priesthood through all the steps of reli- 
gion, and was made bishop by many of our colleagues who ap- 
prized us by letters of his ordination' 1 In this circumstance 
alone, (which is capable of voluminous proof), there are the ma- 
terials of a strong argument, that the bishop of early times was 
distinguished from the other ministers of his church by a differ- 
ence, not merely of rank but of order. 

mantis this, the genius of men requires it, * ' Factus episcopus a plurimis collegia-— 

that in every assembly, although all should qui ad nos literas de ejus ordinalionc mise- 

be equal in power, one should be as a kind runt.' — Epis. lv. p. 104. 
(velutj of moderator, to whom the others 
should look up.* — Instit. book ix. chap. vi. 
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3. But with regard to the point more immediately under consi- 
deration, it seems that the principle of the early church was this 
— that the bishop was not only the superior minister of the 
diocese or district, but that, in a certain sense, he was the only 
minister of it. The church seems to have looked to him for the 
fulfilment of all ministerial duties ; and if a portion of these du- 
ties were assigned to presbyters, it was because the church con- 
sidered them as the bishop's representatives. 1 His acts were 
absolute ; their's were vicarious. The plenitude of power rested 
in him, and was distributed or communicated in parts by him 
to subordinate ministers. They acted for, and as delegated by 
the bishop ; and for this reason it was, that for a very long pe- 
riod, the doctrine obtained in the church, that nothing was to 
be done in a diocese (which sometimes was called the Parcechia, 
because the bishop was regarded as the parochial minister of the 
whole district) without the bishop. Thus Ignatius in his epistle 
to the church of Smyrna, says, s Let no man without the bishop 
do any of those things which ought to be done in the church:' and, 
' without the bishop it is not lawful to baptize, or to administer 
the communion.' The same doctrine is maintained by Tertul- 
lian : « The chief priest, which is the bishop, has the right of 
administering baptism ; then, the presbyters and deacons, yet 
not without the authority of the bishop.' 2 Jerome upholds the 
same prerogative : ' If to the bishop, there be not granted an 
exceeding and peculiarly eminent power, as many schisms will 
arise as there are priests. Hence it is that without the com- 
mission of the bishop, neither presbyter nor deacon has the right 
of baptizing.' s The councils maintain the same judgment. That 
of Laodicea enacts : * As for the presbyters, let them do nothing 
without the approval of the bishop/ 4 That of Ancyra : s That 
the city presbyters shall command nothing without the precept 
of the bishop.' 5 Until Christianity increased much, there was 
but one church and one communion-table in each diocese, — a 
circumstance on which Cyprian dwells for the purpose of incul- 
cating the duty of unity in the church, and to which other 
writers point as one of the correspondences between the Chris- 
tian church and the temple. 6 And during this state of things, 

1 ' Cura totius ecclesiae ad episcopum 4 Canon lvL Bin. Cone. torn. i. p. 305. 
pertineC — Hieron. 5 Canon xiii. Id. ib. p. 278. 

* De Baptismo, cap. xvii. p. 230. 6 * In those first times (before dioceses 

8 Contra Lucif. torn. iv. pars. % p. 295. were divided into those lesser and subordi- 
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the very power of preaching was confined to bishops. From the 
days of Justin down to those of Augustine, the custom prevailed 
that no presbyter should preach when a bishop was present; 
for in the life of the latter father it is mentioned that ' bis bishop 
(Valerius) being less versed in the Latin tongue, gave to the 
presbyter the liberty to preach the gospel before him in the 
church, contrary to the use and custom of the African churches/ 
These passages sufficiently shew the position occupied by the 
bishops of the early churches, the prerogatives they possessed 
even from the times of the apostles. It is impossible to recon* 
cile all this plenitude and absolute possession of power with the 
notion of the presby terian moderator. No power belongs to 
him except what is conferred on him for a short season by his 
brother presbyters. But in the early church, the very opposite 
was the case. The bishop was the source of authority, and all 
power possessed by the presbyters emanated from him. They 
were but his echoes, clad with ministerial power when the bishop 
conferred his license upon them, but without power when it was 
withheld. So far then as the location of power is concerned, 
the presbyterian system will find it difficult to institute a suc- 
cessful parallel between its church courts and the discipline of 
the church of Ignatius and Cyprian. 

III. But we must examine this point somewhat further. The 
quotations given above are sufficient to shew, that separate 
from episcopal commission, no act was within the proper sphere 
of the presbyter or deacon. I shall not dwell upon the infer- 
ence fairly deducible from this fact, that the system of parity 
was unknown to the apostolic churches ; nor stop to expose the 
evasion that the distinction between the bishop and presbyter 
was rather one of precedency than of prerogative and peculiar 
powers. ] Such a notion cannot possibly consist with the doc- 
trine of the fathers just cited. But a little further investigation 
will shew, that the doctrine of the church was, not only 
that the bishop's sanction was generally necessary for every 
ecclesiastical act, but that there were certain special acts which 
were so appropiate to the bishop, that he could not transfer or 

nate churches we now call parishes, and that was in the city and place where the 

presbyters assigned to them) they had only bishop had his see and residence, like as 

one altar in one church or dominicum, but the Jews had but one altar and temple for 

one altar to a church, taking church for the whole nation united under one hii" 

the company or corporation of the faithful priest/ — Mede on churches, book i. p. 32 



one altar to a church, taking church for the whole nation united under one high 

>rporation of the faithful priest/ — Mede on churches, book i. p. < 
united under one bishop or pastor; and ' Presby terianism Defended, p. 106. 
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delegate them to another. The illustration of this point will 
not only prove the substantial distinction between the individuals 
of the two orders, but will also exhibit the subject more imme- 
diately under review-— the manner in which the church was 
actually governed. 

1. The church being a visible society, which can only be 
maintained and perpetuated by the continuance of ministers 
within it, it may be considered as belonging to the government 
of that church, that it provides for the continuation of the pas* 
toral office. Without such a provision, the church would cease 
to exist ; for the ordinances could not be administered, nor a suc- 
cession of members maintained by baptism. The supply of the 
administrators of these offices is as necessary a part of the 
church's government, as the supply of judges and magistrates is 
a necessary duty of civil government. It comes then to be 
ascertained in what manner the church has provided for the 
fulfilment of this duty. This point has been already considered 
at large, when the subject of ordination was discussed. It was 
then shown that from apostolic times downwards, no ordination 
was held by the church as valid which was not the act of a 
bishop. To do more than to advert to this point would be to 
re-enter upon the subject which has already been sufficiently 
examined. It remains for us but to draw the inference, that if 
the presence and act of the bishop were necessary to constitute 
valid ordination, (no matter how many more presbyters might 
be present), there must have been a clear official (not honorary) 
distinction between the bishop and the presbyters, inasmuch as 
they were incompetent to do that which he was privileged to do. 
So far then as ordination was concerned, the government of the 
ancient church was episcopal. Unless presbyterians consecrate 
their moderator, unless they made his office one for life, and 
unless they place in his bands powers which no other minister 
in their body possesses — unless, in a word, they surrender parity 
and adopt prelacy — they cannot identify their system of govern- 
ment and that of the ancient church. 

2. A second part of the government of the ancient church 
consists in the power of making laws for the control of her 
subjects, and the maintenance of her discipline. It is super- 
fluous to prove that such a power as this must belong to such a 
spiritual society as the church ; for every society must have its 
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laws, and consequently persons qualified to form them. Were 
it otherwise, a society would be but another name for a collec- 
tion of disorganized materials, bound together by no regulations, 
and amenable to no restraints. In every society cases are fore* 
seen which require the provision of regulations, and cases arise 
which call for the explanation of rules made, or the creation of 
additional rules. It is so with the Christian church. At first 
her laws were few and simple, because her platform was small, 
and occupied by men who spake by the wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit. Yet her branches had not spread far, until cases sprung 
up which required the enactment of decrees. 1 And from time 
to time each church within the enclosures of Christianity for 
itself, and the Catholic church for all, has claimed the right of 
enacting such laws and canons as circumstances seemed to 
require. This right will not be disputed by any community 
which has drawn up for its guidance articles, or confessions, or 
directories. The question before us is not on this point, but 
upon that of the persons whom the church considers competent 
to make such laws. On this head we have but one precedent in 
scripture, the decision of the synod of Jerusalem held about 
the year 52, the members of which were the apostles and elders, 
or presbyters. Who the latter class were, it is difficult for us to 
decide ; probably some of the seventy whom our Lord ordained, 
and whose commission was limited to Judea. Whether this be 
so or not, it is clear that this council cannot be cited in favour 
of the right of presbyters alone to enact canons or decrees, for 
the council was not composed of presbyters, but of apostles and 
presbyters ; and, as already we have seen, the apostles were the 
prelates and bishops of the primitive church. Whether they 
admitted these presbyters to any thing more than consultation, 
and included them in the legislative act of passing those decrees, 
it is impossible from the narrative to determine. One point is 
evident, that these decrees were not passed without the voice 
and the authority of the episcopal order. 

The evidence presented by antiquity is abundantly clear. It 
appears to me most unequivocally to lodge this power in 
bishops, the proper governors of the Christian church. It is 
perfectly true that in many instances, presbyters were admitted 

1 Acts xv. 18—29. 
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by prelates to their counsels, and advantage taken of their judg- 
ment and experience. And, therefore, it is usual to find it 
noted in the records of the transactions of the early ages, that 
presbyters were present at many of those conciliary deliberations, 
from which issued much that was valuable both to the cause of 
truth and ecclesiastical soundness. But this seems not to have 
been any part of church constitution, but merely a practice of 
expediency, the instances of departure from which are fully as 
numerous as those of adherence to it. It is obvious that if by 
the original constitution of the church, presbyters were entitled 
to a place in councils as legislators, that right would have been 
acted upon, not occasionally but invariably, not as a matter 
unusual and demanding some explanation, but as a matter both 
natural and unquestionable. And yet, when we come to con- 
sult the records of the earliest councils, we find in some no men- 
tion of presbyters whatsoever, while in others the notice of their 
presence is accompanied by some observation which pronounces 
them to have been there not in virtue of a personal right. 
Thus (in their title) the decrees of the Council of Nice are de- 
scribed as ' the canons of the three hundred and eighteen fathers 
assembling at Nice.' l And although in the subscriptions to the 
proceedings of that council, we find the names of two pres- 
byters, yet it is significant that they take care to designate 
themselves * as signing for or on behalf of Sylvester their bishop.' 8 
The canons drawn up at the council of Constantinople are on 
record as the * decrees of the bishops who assembled at Con- 
stantinople from several provinces. 3 The preamble to the acts 
of the ecumenical council of Ephesus states * that the following 
religious and holy bishops met in the metropolitan city of 
Ephesus on the mandate of the emperor.' 4 In the council 
of Chalcedon, when an abbot was desired to transcribe the pro- 
ceedings, his reply shews where the legislative power was then 
supposed to be lodged, — 'It belongs only to bishops to sub- 
scribe.' 5 And although in the signatures to the proceedings of the 
same assembly, we find the names of several presbyters, yet they 
explain the fact of presbyterial subscription being attached to 
conciliary enactments, by the words * acting for our respective 

1 Binii Concil. torn. i. p. 348. nostro Sylvestro, subscrinsimus. — Bin. Con. 

2 • Victor et Vincentius presbyteri urbis torn. i. p. 348. 3 Id. torn. i. p. 660. 
Romae, pro venerabili viro papse et episcopo 4 Id. torn. ii. p. 230. 5 Id. torn. ui. 
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bishops, &c.' 1 In all these instances, the decrees passed were 
issued as episcopal enactments ; so that if mere presbyters were 
present, they were present as assistants and by permission ; or 
else (as plainly appears by the signatures to the confession of 
faith, drawn up at Constantinople) they were there as legates 
and representatives of their bishops. As far then as the general 
councils are concerned, whose acts the protestant churches admit 
to be authority, it appears clear, that the legislative power of 
the church was held to be an episcopal prerogative. We have 
no proof that presbyters voted in those councils, except as in the 
stead of their bishops ; and we have undeniable proof that the 
judicial or decisive issues of those councils were the acts of 
bishops. And if it could be proved (which I believe is imposai* 
ble) that the voices of the second order of the clergy went 
towards the enactment of those decrees, still is it not manifest 
that the verdict would be in condemnation of presbyterian 
polity ? For even according to this, the lowest and most impro* 
bable view, every law and canon which was held binding upon 
the church in the early ages proceeded from a mixed body of 
legislators, of which one section was beyond controversy, 
bishops ; whereas the laws which govern the presbyterian 
communities are sanctioned by no bishop. In this respect, 
therefore, the polity of Knox and Calvin can derive no support 
from an appeal to antiquity. 

3. It was not, however, only, when endued with the dignity of 
a legislator for the Catholic church, that the bishop of early times 
possessed the power of enacting rules which might contribute to 
its peace or prosperity. We have strong reason for believing, 
that a bishop could form regulations for the guidance of his own 
diocese as well as assist in framing canons for the regulation of 
the church throughout the world. In truth, it could scarcely 
be otherwise, for the principal objects for which the prelate was 
appointed to a peculiar district were those of maintaining disci- 
pline within it, and protecting it from being affected by discord 
or alienated from the church Catholic by irregularities. And 
to effect this, he must have been endued with a discretionary 
power to issue injunctions as necessity might require. We are 
not justified in supposing that a bishop possessed this power so 
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' Agens vice episcopr — ' verba faciens pro episcopo' — ' tenens locum epiicopi.' — Bin. 
Concil. torn. iii. pp.276— 281. 
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absolutely, as to ordain anything contrary either to the letter or 
spirit of conciliary enactments. But cases must from time to 
time have risen up within the bounds of his jurisdiction, which 
would call for the expression of his authority. Such a power 
as this we see entrusted to Timothy and to Titus, for the wel- 
fare of their respective dioceses. Such a power as this Ignatius 
recognized in Polycarp, Met nothing be done without your 
approval, and do thou nothing without the approval of God.' * 
The council of Laodicea pressed upon all presbyters the duty 
of respecting all the admonitions of the bishop, ' as for the pres- 
byters, let them do nothing without the will of the bishop.' 2 
The council of Antioch enacted ' that every bishop should have 
the government of his own diocese to manage it according to 
the respect suitable to each one, and take the inspection of all 
districts connected with his city ; ' s while in the same canons (as 
will be presently shewn) reverential subjection to the will of the 
diocesan is urged upon the presbyters and deacons. And if we 
may infer the principles of the church generally from those ad- 
mitted and acted upon in the province of Carthage, the pages of 
Cyprian will furnish abundant proof that such a power was 
never denied in the third century. That author tells us that 
' every bishop, according to his free and independent power, has 
full and peculiar control of his diocese;' 4 that ' in the administra- 
tion of his church, every prelate has free dominion according to his 
will, giving a reason of his acts to God.' 5 It will be observed 
that in all these passages, the possession of authority is admitted 
to be in the bishop alone. He is not spoken of, as having these 
powers in conjunction with others, as the organ of others, but 
as being so plainly elevated above others, as that it was his to 
enjoin and theirs to obey. To reconcile all this with the fiction 
of the primitive bishop being identical with the presbyterian 
moderator, is to strip language of its meaning, and to offer out- 
rage as well to common sense as to common candour. 

4. The character of the government of the early church will 
be still more distinctly understood from the consideration of 
another prerogative which was lodged in the members of the 
episcopal order; — I speak of the power of jurisdiction. We have 

1 Epia. ad Polycarpiun, sect. iv. 3 Canon ix. 

2 Canon lvi. 4 Proloquiuni in Cone. Carth. p. 2*29. 

5 Epis. Lxxii. p. 198. 
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already seen that both in the general council and in his own 
diocese, the bishop had the power of legislation; and we shall, I 
think, be able to show that he had the privilege of administer- 
ing the laws which, in another capacity he assisted to pass. 
The jurisdiction of the bishop of early times bore upon his 
clergy and the laity of his diocese; the first of these facts 
amounting to a total overthrow of the doctrine of parity, and 
of the notion of the bishop being but the chairman of an< eccle- 
siastical board ; and the second amounting to a proof that the 
early church placed no such power in the hands of laymen as 
the individuals calling themselves ' ruling elders ' venture to 
arrogate to themselves. We shall consider these two branches 
of episcopal jurisdiction separately. 

In looking to the foundation of the power which the ancient 
bishop exercised over his clergy, we find it in the scriptures 
themselves. The Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of Paul 
to Titus and Timothy cannot be perused by any attentive reader, 
without presenting many passages conveying this right. And if 
from them we pass to the examination of antiquity, we shall find 
the laws and the practice of the early church to be in favour of 
the theory we maintain. The Apostolic Canons, if not as ancient 
as the days of the apostles, are of very high antiquity, and are 
believed by the most competent critics to present a correct view 
of the principles of the times immediately succeeding the apos- 
tolic. What then is their evidence on this point ? The 31st 
of them decrees, ' that if any presbyter or deacon be excommu- 
nicated by the bishop, it is not lawful that he should be received 
by another, but by him who did excommunicate him.' l In this, 
there is no allusion to the power of presbyters in such a case ; it 
is traced exclusively to the bishop. The same doctrine is main- 
tained in the decisions of the council of Antioch — * If any pres- 
byter or deacon be deposed by his own bishop, or any bishop by 
a synod (of bishops), he shall not carry his complaint to the 
ears of the emperor, but to a larger synod of bishops.' 2 It were 
easy to multiply quotations, all tending to the full establishment 
of the same point, and shewing that the suspension of the clergy 
from their functions was never confided to any but members of 
the episcopal order. 3 So far then, with regard to the laws of 

1 Cotel. Pat. Apos. torn. i. p. 441, can. 8 Vide Cone Sardic. can. xiii, xiv. 4 

xxxi. (alias can. xxxiii.) Con. Carth. can. lix. Bin. Cone. torn. i. 

* Canon xii. Bin. Cone. torn. i. p. 509. pp. 431, 729. 
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the ancient church on this point. The weight and full import 
of these laws we shall be able to estimate more clearly when we 
witness them in operation. To exhibit this, I shall refer to but 
two authorities; and I select them because the pleaders for 
presbytery have thought fit to claim their support, when labour- 
ing to maintain the proposition, that there was an equality in 
all but name between the bishop and the presbyter. The first 
of these authorities is Cyprian. One of the most striking of 
the epistles of this father was written to the clergy (that is the 
presbyters and deacons) of his church, in complaint that during 
his absence they had ventured to restore to communion some 
who had lapsed from Christianity, without sufiicient satisfac- 
tion being made to the church. The language which Cyprian 
employs on this occasion will of itself shew where the jurisdic- 
tional power of the church of Carthage lay, and whether the 
prelate of the third century was but an elongated moderator. 
* What/ he exclaims, ' what danger ought we not to dread from 
the anger of God, when some presbyters, regardful neither of 
the gospel nor their place, thinking neither of the future judg- 
ment of the Lord, nor of their bishop set over them, with disre* 
gard and contempt of their bishop, arrogate every thing to 
themselves, — a thing never done under my predecessors.' 1 Is 
this the language of a moderator towards clerical equals ? If 
the shadow of a doubt can remain on this point, it must be dis- 
pelled by a single glance to the close of the epistle. ' Let,' con- 
tinues Cyprian, ' those rash and presumptuous men know, that 
if they persevere in these ways, I shall use that admonition 
which God commands me to use, and prohibit them from offi- 
ciating.' s Let us examine another page of the same author. 
His third epistle was written in reply to Rogatian, a brother 
bishop, who complained to Cyprian of the insubordination of a 
deacon of his diocese, and desired his advice as to his manner of 
proceeding against him. The answer to the application suffi- 
ciently attests the power possessed by the episcopal chair, and 
the bishop's independence of the inferior clergy — 'You, my 
brother, have acted considerately towards me and according to 
your wonted humility, in choosing to enquire of me, when, in 

1 Epis. xvi. p. 36. si ultra in iisdem persevaverint, utar ea ad- 

* ' Interim temerarii et incauti et tu- monitione qua me uti Dominus jubet, ut 

midi, quidam inter vos, qui hominem nee interim probibeantur offerre.' — Epis. xvi. 

cogitant, vel Deum timeant, sciatis quoniam p. 36. 
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virtue of the strength of the episcopate and the authority of 
your chair, you might have taken a prompt punishment. But 
if further he excites and provokes you by his frowardness, use 
towards him the power of your office, and either depose or sus- 
pend him.' 1 Assuredly, if Cyprian may be taken as an autho- 
rity, (and, as he has been largely cited \>y the pleaders, they 
cannot reject his evidence,) there is enough in these passages to 
shew that the controlling, suspending, and degrading power 
which a bishop of the Anglican church possesses now, was the 
prerogative of the bishop then. And, if there be meaning in 
language, we must conclude from these same passages that this 
power was so absolutely in the bishop, that he required no au- 
thority from a presbytery to give effect to his sentence. 

In illustrating this feature of the episcopal prerogative, I 
refer in the last instance to Jerome. It seems evident that this 
father, though he could rise in opposition to prelatical haugh- 
tiness, could nevertheless pay such an honest tribute to truth, 
as to venerate the just privileges of an office whose holders he 
sometimes disliked. The following passage from his letter to 
Riparius, reflecting upon the insubordination of Vigilantius, 
will shew the views which this father entertained of episcopal 
power, and how far the moderator of a presbyterian synod will 
bear comparison with the bishop of St. Jerome — ' I marvel that 
the holy bishop in whose diocese the presbyter is said to be, 
submits to his frenzy, and does not with his apostolic rod, yea, 
his iron rod, crush the worthless vessel/* On the presby- 
terian hypothesis, the remedy should have been found in a 
presbytery or a synod. But the church, in the days of Jerome, 
knew nothing of the doctrine of parity, and respected too highly 
apostolic constitutions to strip the successors of the apostles of 
a high prerogative of their office, that she might confer it upon 
presbyters, or despoil the ministry of its rights, that she might 
flatter the ambition of laymen. 

It may reasonably be supposed that this power of maintain- 
ing order which the ancient bishop could exercise with regard 
to the clergy of his diocese, extended to all its population which 
acknowledged itself Christian. That prerogative of visiting sins 
with the rod of ecclesiastical discipline, of suspending offenders 



1 * Quod si ultra te contumeliis suis exa- earn potestate honoris tni, et earn vel de- 
ltas vel abstineas.* — Epis. iii. 
* Epis. ad Ripar. torn. iv. p. 



«erbawit et provocaverit, fungaris circa ponas vel abstineas.* — Epis. iii. p. 6. 
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from religious ordinances, which a mixed body of ministers and 
laymen wield, can surely not be denied to such an officer as we 
have shewn the prelate of the early ages to have been. This 
point, therefore, demands no lengthened proof. The necessity 
for such a power will not be questioned ; the only ground of 
controversy respects the situation of it. One or two passages 
will shew that antiquity places it with the church's chief 
governors. The fifth canon of the council of Nice treats of this 
subject : — ' Respecting persons excommunicated by the bishops, 
whether of the clergy or the laity, let the judgment hold accord- 
ing to the canons passed, that those rejected by one party be not 
received by another.' 1 From this rule, it is evident that the 
church in the times of the Nicene council dreamed not of 
reposing this power in any but episcopal hands : and the subse- 
quent part of the same canon, while it most judiciously provides 
against a tyrannical or inconsiderate abuse of this power, by 
giving the excommunicated parties a right of appeal from the 
bishop's sentence, most consistently makes the court of appeal 
to consist, not of the presbyters of the diocese, but the bishops 
of the province convened twice in each year. But whether the 
sentence of excommunication were to be continued or repealed, 
the only authority competent to the act was episcopal. This 
power which the concurrent voice of antiquity makes a preroga- 
tive of episcopacy, appears to have been sometimes delegated by 
bishops to the presbyters, for we find Chrysostom telling the 
presbyters of his church that ' if a consul or a king came un- 
worthily to the communion, they were bound to reject him ;' 
and that * if they feared to take the step, they were to refer the 
matter to himself.' * But in no instance, I believe, is this power 
found committed to laymen. On the contrary, it seems to have 
been the principle of the early churches that ' a layman should 
not interfere in ecclesiastical matters.' 3 It is unnecessary to do 
more than remark generally upon this line of proof, how entirely 
• akin in principle to the ancient church is the church of England ; 
how impossible it is for the system of government adopted in 
the presbyterian societies/ to discover any parallel for itself in 
the institutions of antiquity. 

1 • *§{& rtcv h.KOtvx»vf)T<av ytvofiivfov ftre kotoov* — k.t.A.' — Bin. Cone. torn. i. 
rwv ip *rij K\r]p(f), f «•€ t«f h \uXkS» rdy- p. 34 1 . 

pan inch r*v Kmff Udrffv iwapxl** knur- * Horn. Ixxxii. in Matt. torn. vii. p. 789. 

8 Hosius in Cone. Nic. 
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IV. It remains for me now only to notice the question of the 
share of the management of the primitive church which was com- 
mitted to the presbyters. It seems perfectly clear from many 
passages in the ancient writings, that the second order of the 
priesthood mingled much in the conduct of the Saviour's king- 
dom upon earth. In the scriptures we find them consulted by 
the apostles, and charges delivered to them which imply the 
possession of considerable authority. And in later times we find 
reference made to the * council of the presbyters,' themselves 
spoken of ' as the venerable bench of the clergy/ l and their 
dignity marked by their occupation of thrones in the church. 
All these intimations tell us that more than the ordinary func- 
tions, more than the instructive duties of the ministry were 
considered by the early church as coming within the province of 
the presbyterate. Yet all this consists strictly with the doctrine 
already noticed, viz. that all absolute or supreme power was 
resident in the bishop. It was his to distribute to his cleigj 
the parts they were to fulfil, to delegate to them those powers 
which yet were peculiarly his own ; and for the most part so well 
was the constitution of the church understood, and so respect* 
fully were its laws regarded, that the bishop of primitive times 
could make his presbyters in many respects almost even as 
himself, without compromising the integrity of his office. Except 
in a very few instances, episcopal confidence was never made 
the excuse for presbyterial encroachment. There seems to 
have subsisted between the members of the two orders the most 
perfect harmony and understanding : on the one side there was 
condescension and confidence, on the other respect and inte- 
grity. This was the ministerial brotherhood on which the early 
writers loved so much to dwell. The bishop and his clergy 
felt that they had common interests, while they were, each man 
according to his station, promoting the welfare of a cause which 
they loved better than life itself; and although the timidity or 
the indolence of the ruler might tempt the ambition of the 
inferior ecclesiastic to encroach upon a weakly-maintained 
prerogative, yet upon the whole, veneration for apostolic con- 
stitutions was stronger than the appetite for distinction, and if 
not, the vigilance of the church herself was sufficient to check 

1 Cyprian epis. lv. Chrysos. de Sacer. lib. iii. Ignat. ad Mag. cap. ziii. 
* Euseb. lib. x. cap. iv. Greg. Naz. Drat. xx. 
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and rectify the evil before it led to discomfort or disorder. It 
is remarkable that those writers who assert most strongly epis- 
copal privileges, acknowledge most largely presbyterial rights. 
It is this which has led frequently to a misconception — aye, and 
to a misinterpretation of an author's meaning, and rendered him 
liable to be cited by opposite parties as equally favourable to 
their, respective views. Who among the fathers speaks more 
respectfully of the dignity of the second order than Ignatius, 
Cyprian and Jerome ; and from whose pages can the controver- 
sialist collect stronger evidences of the divine origin and the 
incommunicable attributes of episcopacy ? Who among the men 
of apostolic times speaks more touchingly of the complete con- 
cord of the ministerial apparatus — ' bishops, priests and deacons 
all adapted to their places, and harmonious as the strings of a 
well-tuned harp/ 1 and who at the same time defines more 
strictly the distinctions, between the orders — ' the bishop presid- 
ing, the presbyters advising, and the deacons ministering' 2 — 
than the martyr-bishop of Antioch? Who manifests more 
tenderness, more consideration, more humility in the treat- 
ment of his presbyters, than Cyprian; and who, when that 
prerogative is invaded, which the church gave to him as a 
sacred trust, affirms more unequivocally the rights and dig- 
nity of his order? Who repels with more indignation the 
haughtiness of the prelate, and, in so doing, struggles with an 
undue warmth for the dignity of the presbyter, than Jerome ; 
and yet, when discipline is to be enforced, or church constitution 
explained, or powers asserted, who speaks more strongly to the 
point of episcopal authority ? The early church represented not 
abstractedly, but visibly, the proper positions of ecclesiastical 
powers. She acted out her constitution in the very construc- 
tion of her temples. The throne and the second thrones with 
which their chancels were furnished, the half circular bench of 
the presbyters extending on either side of the elevated epis- 
copal chair, and the standing attitude of the deacons, all ex- 
pressed what she held to be the proper organization of ecclesias- 
tical Christianity. The bishop was raised above his presbyters, 
because superior in order, in powers, to them; yet not separated 
from his presbyters, because between them there were many 

1 Ignat. Epifc ad Phil. cap. i. p. 26. * Id. Epis. ad Mag. cap. vL p. 22. 
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things in common, and because their work and their objects 
were the same. The bishop sat among his presbyters, indicat- 
ing that he sought their co-operation ; and the presbyters sat 
round the bishop, indicating that they were his counsellors and 
his brotherly advisers. While the deacons, not called in con- 
sultation, but reckoned as the ministri of the church, 1 stood as 
messengers waiting for their orders, and prepared to execute, with 
the unquestioning humility becoming their station, the measures 
determined on by the ecclesiastical senate. It is true that from 
all this the bishop might depart, that he might wrap himself in 
the solitary dignity of his powers, and legislate for his diocese in 
the independence of his individual wisdom. But this seems 
seldom to have been done. Reason, and religion, and policy 
would all dictate a different course ; and were their voices un- 
availing, the very chairs of the presbyters in 4 mother church, 
would admonish the prelate that the church had offered him 
advisers, and urge him to respect the usages of other times. No 
nian who peruses the treatises and the epistles of Cyprian oan 
doubt the strict church principles of their author ; and yet the 
rule he adopted on entrance upon his episcopate was this: * Not 
to do any thing without the counsel of his clergy and the ap- 
proval of his people ;' 2 and even ' in cases of ordination, to confer 
with the presbyters and the deacons.' 3 This was his practice ; 
although, from the very language he employs, it is evident that 
it was one to which he was urged rather by expediency, by bro- 
therly consideration, than by ecclesiastical regulations. In the 
first quotation, he speaks of it as a rule he had imposed upon 
himself; in the second as a habit he had followed — expressions 
these utterly misplaced, had the clergy a divine or ecclesiastical 
right to participitate in the decisions and acts of the bishop. 
This habit of ruling a diocese with the assistance of the advice 
of the presbyters, appears to have been one which Cornelius, the 
bishop of Rome and the bosom friend of Cyprian, on the same prin- 
ciples, systematically followed. It was * his pleasure, in regard 
"to all business brought before him, to convene the presbytery. M 

1 * Diaconus non ad sacerdotium, sed ad ^ Bt In ordinationibus clericis, firatres ca- 

ministerium consecrattir.' — 4 Co. Carth. rissimi, solemus vos ante consulere.' — Ep. 

can. iv. Bin. Con. torn. i. p. 728. xxxriii. p. 71. 

8 * A primordio episcopates nostri, da- 4 ' In omni actu ad me perlato, plaeuit 

tuerim nihil sine consilio vestro et sine contrahi presbyterinm.'- Epis. (inter op. 

consensu plebis meae, private sententia Cypriani) xlix. p. 92. 
gerere.'— Epis. xiv. p. 33. 
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And this usage it was, doubtless, which contributed so much to 
the prosperity of the ancient churches, to the maintenance of 
order within them, to the prevention of irregularities, and the 
prompt suppression of the spirit of schism. The prelate was 
thus made acquainted with the circumstances and the wants of 
his diocese ; and by consultation with his clergy, was enabled to 
supply the agencies which were most suitable, and the remedies 
which were most judicious. The diocese of those times was 
not a collection of districts, isolated and nearly distinct in inte- 
rests and management from each other, but a well-ordered spi- 
ritual realm, whose general happiness was considered to be 
dependent on the well-being of all its parts. It was this system 
which tended so much to the church's unity ; — unity maintained 
in the diocese by the frequent conferences of the chief and subor- 
dinate ministers, unity perpetuated in the provinces by the 
meeting of provincial councils at the summons of the metropo- 
litan, and unity diffused in the church at large by the delibera- 
tion of the episcopal representatives of its many dioceses. 
Within the dioceses of the church of England, there is the same 
provision, By her system, the dean and chapter of the cathe- 
dral — the successors of the city-presbyters attached to the mo- 
ther church — constitute the diocesan senate, representing in it 
the rural presbyters or more remote clergy. 1 And in this ar- 
rangement* she harmonizes with the church Catholic of early ages, 
each of whose bishops with the presbyters connected with the 
one church* ministered over the whole district assigned to it, legis- 
lated for its welfare, and contributed to its improvement, until 
the increase of a baptized population called for the establish- 
ment of the parochial system. In such a modern consistory as 
that just mentioned, dissenters find an occasion for ignorant and 
virulent objection ; in it we see the remains of a venerable insti- 
tution of the ancient times of Christianity, and one of those 
many indications, which pronounce the Anglican church to be a 
true section of the Catholic church of Christ. 

1 ' In Christian policy it was thought sies of religion ; secondly, to consent to 
necessary (for that the church could not be every grant that the bishop shall make to 
without sects and heresies) that every bind his successors, for the law did not 
bishop should be assisted with a council, judge it reasonable to repose such a conn- 
viz., a dean and chapter : first, to consult dence in him alone/ — Godolphin's Abridg. 
with them in deciding difficult controver- cap. vii. J 
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CHAPTER X- 

RELATIONS OF THE CHURCH AND STATE. 

THE MONARCH'S HEADSHIP. 

There is a subject connected with the government of the 
church which demands some pages of special consideration, 
mainly on account of the prominence which has been assigned 
to it in the catalogue of objections urged by dissenters against 
the church of England. The connection of the supreme civil 
power with the state ecclesiastical, or, as dissenters please to 
term it, the headship of the sovereign over the church, is a 
feature in the constitution of the church of England considered 
as an establishment, upon which our opponents rejoice to bestow 
a generous share of their vituperation. There is scarcely an 
insulting term in the vocabulary of invective, which has not been 
employed in the work of convicting the church of voluntary 
slavery. It will be found to be the case with the church of 
England, that the tyranny whereby she is said to be oppressed 
lives but in the willing and warm imaginations of those whose 
interest it is to malign her, or whose discontent and jealousy are 
roused into action by the contemplation of her superior advan- 
tages. The dignity of her position, the extent of her influence, 
the mating of her chief ecclesiastics with the nobles of the 
greatest empire in the world, the deference paid to religion in 
her person by assigning her prelates a seat in the legislature of 
the nation — all these are incentives to envy, and we know it is 
the infirmity of envy * to hate the excellence it cannot reach.' 
I believe it will be found, that the laws which define the relative 
positions of the church and the state, are either but the pledges 
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of protection she has a right to expect from it, or the acknow- 
ledgments of duties she is bound to render to it. Certainly, 
while her clergy repose under the shadow of kingly protection 
and national law, and feel that there is no principle sacrificed in 
haying monarchs for ' their nursing fathers/ and a nation pledged 
to maintain them, they have cause to be thankful that they are 
free from that worst of all oppression, the oppression of a system 
which subjects its ministers to the caprice of the multitude, and 
makes them responsible, not to a superior ecclesiastical power, 
but to lay domination. 

The objections grounded upon the influence allowed to the 
supreme magistrate in matters ecclesiastical, divide themselves 
into two branches. The church is accused of a species of blas- 
phemy in conferring upon the sovereign that title which should 
only belong to the Saviour, and of sacrificing her independence 
by the admission of the sovereign to an interference in matters 
of religion. 

1. With regard to the first of these two branches of objection— 
the attributing of the title of headship to man — it should, I 
conceive, have been first of all, discovered whether the church 
of England has committed the offence so loudly charged on her. 
It is one thing for the king in council, or the parliament in 
legislation, to confer a certain title on the monarch, and another 
thing for the church to be the perpetrator of that act. We 
claim to be judged of by our own documents, our rubricks, and 
our formularies, and neither by royal proclamations nor yet by 
acts of parliament. And when we come to look into those 
documents which the church puts forth as expressive of her 
views, we find that the titles she concedes upon the sovereign 
are those of ' supreme governor' and ' chief governor of the 
church ;' — the first of these designations being claimed by the 
monarch in the Declaration prefixed to the articles, and the 
second being ceded to him in the articles themselves. The title, 
which is the subject of complaint, is found by presbyterian 
objectors in an old act of parliament of the times of Henry the 
Eighth ; but if their knowledge of history had been equal to 
their love of aspersion, they would have gone some years back, 
and shown that this title was claimed by that monarch in 1531, 
and then granted to him in a convocation of the clergy. And 
this would, no doubt, have been regarded as conclusive of this 
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act being fairly chargeable upon the established church. It is, 
however, to be taken into account that at the period when this 
title was given to the reigning sovereign, the sovereign himself 
and the church were papist, and the convocation composed of 
the bishops and abbots of that persuasion. The supremacy of 
the pope had been disowned, but the Romish religion had not 
been abandoned. And it is still further to be recollected, that 
this title, given to the monarch not by the reformed church of 
England, but by ecclesiastics who had not embraced the doc- 
trines of the Reformation, was given to the king under a most 
significant reservation. It is quite true that presbyterian cbn- 
trovertists give the title, but give not the qualification; but 
there is no reason why we should allow this suppressio veri to 
go unnoticed. In the convocation composed of the clergy of the 
province of Canterbury* the church refused to give the title of 
' supreme head of the church and clergy of England ' to the 
king, without the addition of words which were specially in* 
tended to reserve the headship of Christ — * as far as is consistent 
With the law of Christ.' The king demanded an unqualified 
acknowledgment of supremacy ; the clergy, though threatened 
with praemunire, would give no title which compromised the dig- 
nity and rights of the Redeemer ; and with that qualification 
the king accepted the title. And yet in all the copious attacks 
made on this ground upon the church, we have the act which 
the clergy did not do broadly charged against her* and the act 
which they did do most studiously concealed. I have said that 
this addition made to the monarch's title* as suggested by him- 
self, was significant ; and the further proceedings of this period 
demonstrate the truth of the observation. The clergy of the 
second province of the Anglican church were equally mindful of 
their duty and equally jealous for the interests of the church's 
true Head ; for we find that the ecclesiastics of the archbishop- 
rick of York long delayed to concede this designation, and that 
Tonstall the bishop of Durham specially protested against it in 
these words — ' supreme Head of the church carries a compli- 
cated and mysterious meaning ; for this title may either relate 
to spirituals or temporals, or both ; and therefore that we may not 
give scandal to weak brethren, I conceive the acknowledgment 
of the king's supreme headship should be so carefully expressed 
as to point wholly to civil and secular jurisdiction/ This shows 
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that the clergy, even of those twilight times, repudiated the idea 
of encroachment on the Saviour's prerogative ; while the reply of 
the sovereign to this protest of the bishop of Durham goes far 
to prove, that even be had no such intention of encroachment, 
for he observes that ' the bishop had strained the clause of 
recognition, and perplexed its meaning.' 1 

2, We have so far seen under what circumstances and in what 
sense, this title was originally conferred upon the king. The 
subject however calls for some further consideration. If it 
could be shewn, that in every page of our Prayer Book the 
church herself gave him the designation, still the charge of 
blasphemy would be unproven against us. None know better 
than those who reiterate the senseless accusation, that the church 
of England neither applies, or ever did apply this title to the 
sovereign in the same sense in which the scriptures bestow it 
upon Christ. The doctrine of the Redeemer's spiritual head* 
ship over his church is one which our maligners will find as 
warmly vindicated, and as lucidly exhibited by the divines of 
the church of England as by those of any church upon earth. 
All that the figure can import — direction, control, wisdom — that 
does the church of England recognize as being in the Lord 
Jesus Christ. What the head (the seat of the will, the judg- 
ment and the intellect) is to the human frame, that do we be- 
lieve our Redeemer to be to the mystical body, the society of 
believers throughout the world. ' Him only therefore,' observes 
the profound Hooker, 2 'do we acknowledge to be the Lord 
which dwelleth, liveth and reigneth in our hearts ; him only to 
be that head which giveth salvation and life unto his body ; him 
only to be that fountain from whence the influence of heavenly 
grace distilleth and is derived into all parts, whether the word, 
or the sacraments, or discipline, or whatever be the means 
whereby it floweth.' ' In the strictest sense,' says Bishop Bur- 
net, 3 ' as the head communicate th vital influence to the whole 
body, Christ is the only head of his church.' No man can for a 
moment dream, — at least no man who is acquainted in the most 
remote degree with the theology of the church of England, — 
that such influence and such virtues as these does she conceive 
to reside in any mortal being. And knowing that our bitterest 

1 Collier's Ecc. His. Part ii. book i. 2 Eccles. Polity, book viii. 

3 Expos, of Article xxxvii. 
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opponents could not have mistaken our opinions on this head, 
we view with mingled scorn and compassion the unworthy 
attempt to bring the church into disrepute with the religious, 
by the urging of a sophistical objection. It could be no cause 
of astonishment to us that minds originally of small dimensions, 
and enfeebled by the influence of prejudice, should reiterate 
this objection. They may not be able to see the distinction we 
draw, or seeing it, they may not have found themselves equal to 
the justice of admitting it. But it cannot be otherwise than a 
matter of astonishment and of humiliation to any man of mental 
discernment, to find one of the master spirits of our age descend- 
ing to minister to the prejudices of a party, by adopting the 
sophism which his acuteness must have enabled him at once to 
detect. ' There is one difference so palpable between the two 
establishments that one might say it is graven on their very 
foreheads. By the one, the king is professed to be head of the 
church ; by the other, the Lord Jesus Christ is acknowledged to 
be the only true Head of the church.'' The sophism of this 
sentence is twofold ; it employs the term ' Head ' in two differ- 
ent acceptations, and it employs the term 'Church' in two 
different acceptations. If the monarch he admitted to be head 
of the church, yet he is not acknowledged to be so in the same 
sense in which Christ is acknowledged to be head. And if the 
monarch be head of the church, it is not of that church whereof 
the headship of Christ is predicated, namely, the church Catholic 
upon earth, but of that ecclesiastical institution which we deno- 
minate the church of England. In drawing this distinction, I 
mean not to say that the church of England is not a department 
of the church Catholic, and participates not as such in the ad- 
vantages derivable from the Saviour's headship. But I mean 
that in virtue of this spiritual society being taken into connexion 
with the state or realm of England, and being the religious in- 
stitution established within her dominions, she has a national as 
well as a spiritual and ecclesiastical character. The monarch's 
headship applies to her in the former, but not in the latter rela- 
tion. The character ecclesiastical and spiritual would remain, 
were the ties severed which link the church and the nation to 
each other ; but the national character would pass away from 
her. In other words, (he church would survive the dissolution 

1 Dr. Chalmers' Letter to the Knflliah Bishops. 
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of the establishment. Established or disestablished, she would 
be spiritual, because performing spiritual actions, because pro- 
fessing a true belief, because living by faith upon an unseen 
Lord, because worshipping God in spirit and in truth ; and she 
would be a true church ecclesiastically, because she would still 
be found in harmony with apostolic rules, and in conformity 
with primitive practices, If a separation were to-morrow ef- 
fected between these two departments — the state civil and the 
state ecclesiastical, — the religious body which we call the church 
of England might lose thereby the headship of the king, but 
could not lose thereby the headship of Christ. At present, she 
possesses them both, but for distinct purposes, and in totally 
different meanings. Over that external apparatus with which 
the Anglican church is furnished does the monarch preside, in 
virtue of her being an establishment within his dominions. It 
is his duty to maintain it, and it is his privilege to interfere in it. 
But over those spiritual energies and powers which she pos- 
sesses in virtue of her union with Christ, does Christ preside. 
Wealth, opportunities of usefulness, protection, and those in- 
fluences which result from station and the possession of immuni- 
ties, does she obtain from the secular and subordinate headship ; 
but faith, and soundness, and graces, and efficiency does she 
derive from the spiritual headship. The first, so far from being 
an infringement upon the second, is absolutely the tribute and 
homage which the first pays to the second. A king may with- 
draw himself from all connection with the church, and leaving 
her to herself, does no homage to the cause of the Saviour. He 
judges better when he identifies himself with that cause ; and throw- 
ing his influence and his authority into the scale, assumes the lea- 
dership of a society, which stands pledged to maintain the inte- 
rests of the Lord Jesus in the territory where His providence has 
planted her. 

3. It is however still urged, that whether the monarch be bound 
or not to render this aid to the church, or be warranted or 
not to interfere in her concerns, it is impious to bestow upon 
him the title in question. It has been already shewn in what 
sense the title Head — (not of the church, but) of the Anglican 
church was given ; * and, regarded in that sense, it surely inter- 

1 ( Ecclesiae et cleri Anglicani, cujus protector et supremum caput is solus est/ — Journal 
of Convocation. 
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feres in no way with the dignity or rights of the Saviour. If 
indeed we attributed to man the powers which belong exclu- 
sively to God, and conveyed that acknowledgment under a par- 
ticular designation, then truly there would be impiety in the 
act. But do our opponents mean to say that, explained as (from 
the very first introduction of the term) our meaning has been, 
it is blasphemy to call the sovereign * head of the English 
church/ because Christ is called Head of the church. If so, it 
must be blasphemy to call him king, for Christ is called King. 
If so, it was rash in Paul to give to Moses the title of Mediator, 
inasmuch as there is but one Mediator, that is Christ. If so, 
the scruples of those separatists are sound, who tremble to give 
to any man (even to the learned pleaders themselves) the title of 
Reverend, because it is affirmed of God " holy and reverend is 
his name." To all this the answer is obvious. A child would 
reply, that the difference of the acceptation of the term destroys 
the impiety of its application. This was the common-sense view 
of the point which satisfied the conscience of Tertullian, 1 al- 
though perhaps as delicately framed as that of even a scrupulous 
presbyterian : — * I shall call the emperor Lord, but in the com- 
mon acceptation.' Until therefore dissenters come to a deter- 
mination never to give to any man any title of respect, any 
designation which the scripture may have applied to deity, it 
would be more reputable, because more consistent, to forbear 
charging the church of England with impiety, because the 
Eighth Henry drew from the ecclesiastics of his day a title un- 
objectionable in itself, and thoroughly justifiable when ex- 
plained.* 

II. There is, however, a further point connected with this sub- 
ject to be considered. The church of England is accused, not only 
of impiety, but of a shameless sacrifice of her independence, in 
giving to the chief magistrate a power to perform actions which 
are of a spiritual character. A slight consideration will show 
that this charge, which is one most vehemently urged and most 



1 ' Imperatorem plane dicam Dominum 
Bed more communi. — Apol. Adv. Gentes. 
cap. xxxiv. 

* The history of the 37th Article is a 
curious proof of the impossibility of satisfy- 
ing the consciences of tender professors, 
when those consciences have previously 
determined to rest unsatisfied. In the davs 



of Edward VI. it ran thus : — ' The king 
is supreme head on earth, next under 
Christ, of the church of England and Ire- 
land.' To disabuse the pubbc mind of the 
impression insinuated into it by the foes of 
the church, it was altered to the present 
reading— and ineffectually. 
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industriously circulated, is either built upon a gross misunder- 
standing of the subject, or a wilful determination to misrepresent 
facts. If the former, it springs from ignorance as to the nature 
of spiritual actions. It is quite true that there are many duties 
performed by the monarch in reference to the church, but it is 
not true that any of these are instances of the exercise of 
spiritual functions. The monarch, not being a spiritual person, 
is incompetent to the discharge of (official) spiritual actions. 
These ate performed within the church, and provided for by 
the church herself* Ministers, by whom they are performed, 
are not his creation but hers ; and their province it is to preach 
the word, to administer the sacraments, to debar from religious 
ordinances, and to deal with the consciences of the people, — in 
a word to carry on all that range of ministrations whereby her 
children are admitted into Christ's visible kingdom on earth, and 
trained up for the enjoyment of his kingdom in glory. But in 
such acts as these, it is not the province of the monarch to 
mingle. He may indeed by the weight of his power and the 
exercise of his authority, facilitate or retard the discharge of 
these duties,— (and this applies to every religious body in his 
realm as well as the church established in it) — but he cannot 
himself perform them. He may protect a congregation in the 
performance of religious duties, but he may not minister to it. 
He may nominate a minister to a benefice, but he cannot confer 
the ministerial character upon him. He may appoint a pres- 
byter to the temporalities and dignities of a bishopric, but he 
cannot confer the episcopal character upon him. His relation 
to the church is confined to matters of external government, 
and carries him not — no not by a foot's breadth — within the 
sanctuary* Like David, he may divide the priests in their 
courses,— ^that is, provide for the due celebration of ordi- 
nances, but he may not lay his hands upon the ark. To 
represent, then, the king as the centre of the spiritual authority 
which is exercised within the church, is to confound acts of 
external government bearing upon the exercise of an office, 
with spiritual acts bearing on the creation of an office. In the 
words of a learned prelate of the church, s We do not draw or 
derive any spiritual jurisdiction from the crown, but either 
liberty and power to exercise actually and lawfully upon the 
subjects of the crown, that habitual jurisdiction which we re- 
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ceived at our ordinations. We hold our benefices from the 
crown, but our offices from Christ.' ' This opinion is not 
that of an interested theologian; it is adopted by one of the 
greatest constitutional lawyers that ever graced the judicial 
bench of England. Chief Justice Hale asserts, ' that the power 
of ecclesiastical order is not derived from the crown, neither is 
it conceived to be ; but so much as is not superstitious is derived 
from Christ. Hence it is, that the powers of order are not in 
themselves, nor as to the efficacy of them, confined to any 
diocese or precinct. The determination of the exercise of those 
powers of order to time, place, person, manner of performance 
is derived from the crown. The power of the keys inforo con- 
mentis — this is not derived from the crown, hut from a higher 
commission.'- The fact is, that the sovereign being the chief 
ruler of the realm, all persons whether lay or ecclesiastic are 
subject to his government ; for I presume that in these days the 
doctrine will scarcely he vindicated, (which once nearly issued in 
the destruction of England) that subjection to the king Christ 
Jesus sets men free from all subjection to any meaner sovereign. 
Unless we are prepared to become fifth-monarchy men, the 
question will not be respecting the magistrate having govern- 
ment in the church, hut respecting the just limits of that govern- 
ment. The monarch then taking the church into connection 
with the state, and conferring upon it many advantages, — ad- 
vantages to be prized, not for the dignity or comfort they may 
confer on man, but for the aid and influence they lend to reli- 
gion — acquires thereby (and ought to acquire) certain powers 
in reference to the conduct of the church. But to say that 
because this is so, because the king protects religion in the 
church, and protects the state from the danger of exuberant 
ecclesiastical power, therefore the ministers of the church are 
his creatures, and derive their spiritual character and powers from 
him, is to exhibit a lamentable want of capacity to distinguish 
between things essentially different, and to drown reflection iu 
bigotry and experience in malevolence. Do not these disin- 
genuous objectors know, that if the church of England ceased to 
he the religious society solemnly incorporated with the consti- 
tution of England, and lost thereby the temporalities she e 
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and the immunities which a sound and a God-fearing policy 
has given her, — if her ecclesiastics ceased to he the parish minis- 
ters of the country, and her prelates to he legislators and nobles, 
— if, in a word, the episcopal church had no more relation to the 
crown and state, than the obscurest sect in the land, still the 
same religious duties would be performed, and the same offices 
discharged as at present ; that bishops would be consecrated, and 
priests and deacons ordained, and the articles maintained and 
the canons respected? And what is all this but a practical 
proof, that her ministers do not derive their office from the 
crown, but from the church herself? I do not say that these 
religious duties would be performed with equal benefit to the 
country, were advantages which confer influence, which relieve 
the mind from worldly anxiety, which protect the minister from 
subserviency to his flock, which give Christianity a recognized 
place among the princely of our land, — were these withdrawn ; 
nor do I say that the duties performed by the Scottish clergy 
would be discharged with equal power, were their privileges as 
the ministers of an establishment taken from them. That is a 
question outside our present one. I am now not considering 
the expediency of religious establishments, or determining 
whether religion would best take hold of a country when left to 
its native power, or clad in the influence derived from national 
recognition, but merely shewing that the acts of the sovereign 
towards the church are not spiritual, that spiritual acts are done 
by, and within the church herself, and would continue to be 
done, although the monarch abandoned the religion of the cross. 
In such an event, England might cease to be a Christian nation, 
but the church would not cease to be the religious society she 
is. Shorn of temporal power, she would still subsist amid the 
horrors of national defection and the ruins of national greatness, 
in the unimpaired dignity of a witness for truth, and a main- 
tainer of apostolic institutions. 

2* We may throw this subject into another point of view, by 
considering the conceptions entertained of it by the concurrent 
voices of the church and the sovereign. If it can be shown 
that the first of these parties regulates her concessions by the 
precedents of scripture, and the second so declare himself as to 
prevent the possibility of encroachment on the sacred rights of 
the Redeemer's kingdom, the voice of all objection should be 
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silenced; unless men will go the length of pronouncing the 
sovereign unworthy of credit, or themselves ' wise beyond what 
is written.' The thirty-seventh article passed in the convocation 
of London in 1562, thus defines the length to which the church 
may go in accepting the protection of the state, and the limits 
which the crown must prescribe to itself in interfering with 
matters ecclesiastical : -— ' We give not to our princes the minis- 
tering either of God's word or of the sacraments, the which 
things the Injunctions lately set forth by Elizabeth our queen do 
most plainly testify, but only that prerogative which we jsee to 
have been always given to all godly princes in holy scripture by 
God himself; that is, that they should rule all estate? and 
degrees committed to their charge by God, whether they be 
ecclesiastical or temporal, and restrain with the civil sword the 
stubborn and evil doers.' By this it will be seen that when this 
alliance was about to be confirmed, and the terms on which it 
was to subsist to be determined, the church of England looked 
not to the law of caprice or the dictates of an arrogant licen- 
tiousness of opinion assuming the name of independence, but to 
a truer standard, the word of God itself. She knew she had a 
duty to perform to the state, to Christianity, to her Lord, and 
that was to embrace every lawful means of making religion 
more influential ; and she knew that she had a duty to do to 
herself, and a homage to render to her king, and that was, to 
prevent any earthly power from intruding on His sacred realm. 
And therefore she consulted the Book of unerring wisdom, and 
planted her landmarks accordingly. And I know not how any 
man, or any body of men, on such a point of opinion, are justified 
in the indecent dogmatism of asserting, that she was wrong in 
'her judgment because they think differently. And now let us 
look to the view taken upon this point by the second contracting 
party. In the Injunctions referred to in the article (and which were 
issued by Elizabeth in 1559), we find that princess disclaiming 
all spiritual power ascribed to her, and only claiming to prevent 
any spiritual authority independent of the crown of Britain from 
intruding itself into her kingdom,-*-^ power which it had jbeen 
well that England's monarchs had unflinchingly exercised. But 
as far as regards her own powers, she observes, in reference to 
the oath of supremacy, that ' being informed that in sundry 
places of the realm, sundry her native subjects being called to ec- 
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ciesiastical ministry of the church, by sinister persuasion and per- 
verse construction be induced to find some scruple in the form 
of this oath— she forbiddeth all manner her subjects to give ear 
or credit to such perverse and malicious persons, which most 
sinisterly and maliciously labour to notify to her loving subjects 
how, by the words of the said oath, it may be collected that the 
kings or queens of this realm may challenge authority and 
power of ministry of divine service in the church — her majesty 
neither doth, nor ever will challenge any authority than that 
which was of ancient times due to the imperial crown of this 
realm, that is, under God to have the sovereignty and rule over 
all number of persons born within these her realms, so as no 
other foreign power shall or ought to have any superiority over 
them.' It is plain from this, that the crown while disclaiming 
all spiritual power in the church, desired merely to assert this 
doctrine, that ecclesiastics were not freed by their spiritual charac- 
ter from allegiance and subjection to their own sovereign. And 
who will maintain that this infringes on the rights of the 
Saviour's kingdom ? If such there be, let them honestly take 
their place either as descendants of the puritans of the Common- 
wealth, or as associates of the disciples of Loyola. In later 
times* James the First defines his notion of the kingly preroga- 
tive in terms sufficiently clear to convince ' all the sinister and 
malicious,' that as the church never dreamed of conceding it, so 
the monarch never claimed the power of discharging spiritual 
offices. In his defence of the oath of allegiance this monarch 
observes—* It seemed therefore out of place to give a defence of 
this oath, in which I undertook to prove that nothing mas con- 
tained in it unless what relates to mere civil and temporal 
obedience, such as is due to sovereign princes by their subjects.' 1 
It is to be noted on these two quotations, that if these sovereigns 
conceived they had the powers which ill-informed adversaries of 
the church affirm them to have, those powers beyond question 
would have been claimed by them. The occasion on which the 
4 Injunctions ' were issued, and the * Apology ' composed, im- 
peratively called far the broad assertion of the right, if such 
right were in existence. But on the contrary, the supreme 
magistrate disclaims the possession of such a power, and har- 

1 Jacobi I. Opera, p. 289. 
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monizes with the church— the other party in the union — in 
declaring his rights to be these, to resist the introduction of a 
foreign jurisdiction into England, and to receive from all 
members of the church ' a civil and temporal obedience.* 

3. In looking however to the rights claimed by the monarch, in 
reference to the exercise of ecclesiastical functions within his 
dominions, we find that the two mainly objected to, or rather most 
clamorously adduced as symptomatic of the slavery of the church 
of England, ' are the privilege of the crown to summon the clergy 
to meet in convocation, and the right to appoint to vacant bishop- 
rics. As these two branches of the kingly prerogative have been 
largely dwelt on by great and slender controversialists, it may 
not be out of place, in this section of our subject, to devote a 
short space to the consideration of them. 

It must be recollected that these two powers are exercised 
towards the church by the chief ruler, in virtue of her being 
established within his realms. The society which we call the 
church of England has no necessary connection with the state. 
It is the same in constitution, in creed, and in discipline as 
the Christian church of the first three centuries — a time in 
which the emperor was a Pagan, and when the church of course 
had no imperial or national protection. And just as the Christian 
church when taken up by Constantine, was a church as much 
before as after that act of adoption, so the Anglican church is a 
Christian church as fully without, as with the adoption of the 
state of England. It was free (except in so far as religion or 
policy pronounced it otherwise) for England to have adopted 
any other religious body, or to have adopted no religious body. 
In the first case, the church of England would have been merely 
tolerated in the )and ; s in the second, no religious denomination 
would have shared more than another in the protection and 
assistance of the nation. In such a state of things as that last 
contemplated, she (in common with all the sects around her) would 
have been left to herself; for the ruler would not have acquired 
any right of intervention in her concerns. And as a religious 

1 Plea,pp.29I,292. ' Gangrena' to the parliament of 1646. 

* Perhaps scarcely tolerated. The con- says— 1 In these fonr Tears we hare am- 

duct of the presbyterians of lS-IO show* pasaed the deeds of the prelates. Wo have 
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instrumentality subsisting upon the precarious bounty of volun- 
taryism, there is no doubt that she would struggle on in the work 
of the propagation of truth, and be to a certain degree successful 
in her efforts ; and at the same time there is no doubt, that she 
would be in many respects seriously impeded in her movements. 
In a word, all the disadvantages of the voluntary system in 
religion would be legible in every page of her history. But things 
have been differently ordered. The nation saw the necessity for 
a religious establishment, and determined that the church which 
apostles planted on her shores, which had been associated with 
the history of our country from the earliest period, should be 
that establishment. It is obvious that such a step as this must 
at once have surrounded the church of England with a circle of 
advantages, and that the contract which secured their incomes to 
the clergy, which pledged the monarch to the protection of the 
church, which gave to her superior ecclesiastics the rank and 
power of nobles, must have made her a formidably influential 
institution in this country. Destitute of secular aid, any reli- 
gious body comprising within it wealth and numbers must 
always be influential ; for the privilege of directing education, 
of statedly addressing assembled masses of hearers which its 
ministers enjoy, the opportunities they possess for moulding the 
opinions of a multitude, their right of ingress to the homes and 
consciences of the taught, the place they may acquire in the con- 
fidence, and the control they may exercise over the judgment or 
the passions of their flocks — all these things make even unendowed 
religion a most formidable element either of good or evil in a nation. 
The spiritual power, if wielded humbly and honestly, may tend 
to a nation's exaltment ; and if dishonestly, to its dismemberment 
and destruction. This truth we see exemplified in the peril to 
which England was more than once exposed in the times of the 
second Charles, from the religious associations which then claimed 
to purge the threshing floor ; in the dangers which have from 
time to time threatened our West Indian possessions ; and in 
the present condition of Ireland. It is not to be marvelled at, 
that the chief ruler of a nation should look to the existence of a 
formidable religious body within his realm, with feelings of 
apprehension. To leave such a body unprotected, unassisted in 
its work, and to acquire no right of control over its actions, 
would be to neglect every way the interests of the state itsel£ 
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It was the state's interest to promote the advance of religion, 
and equally her interest and her duty to see that spiritual power 
did not so increase as to be able, if it pleased, to overbear and 
shake the throne. To leave such an influence unendowed, 
would be, first, to refuse, as a nation, to honour God with our 
substance ; and, secondly, to reduce ourselves to restrain by 
coercion where we would not acquire control through policy ; 
while to give to it the might it possesses through immunities 
and protections, without, at the same time, obtaining a direction 
of some kind over its movements, would be to create an impe- 
Hum in imperio, which would be likely to issue in such a ' reign 
of the saints ' as the German fanatics laboured to introduce. 
The wise course was surely to confer advantages, and at the 
same time to claim such a right of intervention as would prevent 
injury arising from the consequent increase of power. In other 
words, the object was not to have two descriptions of influence, 
— the political and the religious — subsisting side by side, apart 
from, and jealous of each other, but so to amalgamate these in- 
fluences as that they might be reverential toward and protec- 
tive of each other ; not to have the kingdom of Christ in a 
Christian land converted into a rival to the civil government, 
but to make the nation recognize Christianity, and to call 
upon Christianity to protect and advance the nation. It is 
needless to observe, that where such momentous interests were 
at stake, and such powerful parties were to be united, it was 
a matter of no ordinary difficulty so to adjust the balance 
as to 'render to all their due.' To overcome this difficulty 
was for centuries the unavailing attempt of British wisdom; for 
the conflict which was maintained from the twelfth till the fif- 
teenth century, between the bishop of Rome and the sovereign 
of England, shews that the true medium had not been ascer- 
tained, nor a satisfactory adjustment arrived at. The church at 
the time of the reformation seems to hate taken the true ground, 
in affirming that she gave to the crown ' that prerogative only 
which she saw to have been given always to all godly princes 
in holy scripture, by God himself. 9 And therefore, rigidly 
keeping within herself all spiritual functions, permitting none 
but ministers to make ministers, or to discharge spiritual duties, 
she allowed to the civil power the right of exterior jurisdiction. 
She conceded to him the prerogative which all churches have 
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granted to the civil magistrate, that of convening convocations 
or assemblies of the clergy ; 1 and that power which Solomon ex- 
ercised when he promoted Zadok to the high priesthood, and 
which the Christian monarchs of antiquity have exercised from 
the times of Gonstantine — that of nominating a presbyter to the 
dignity and the temporalities of a bishopric. In doing this, I 
cannot see that the church has surrendered one right, or one 
principle which the word of God has given her. The sove- 
reign, giving to the church that strength and influence which 
are hers in virtue of her alliance with the state, has surely a 
right to see, that (separate from his knowledge and consent) her 
ecclesiastics meet not to pass regulations and to lay down codes 
of principles, which, telling (as they would) on the whole of this 
vast body, might make civil government itself a nullity, and 
defeat one of the objects for which the alliance was formed. 2 
To plaoe herself under exterior jurisdiction of the monarch, and 
then to claim the full and absolute power of legislating in all 
things for herself, would be to vitiate the contract, and to sow 
the seeds of those tremendous evils which it is the interest of 
both parties to avert* And with regard to the second preroga- 
threrr**tbat of appointment to bishoprics — two things are to be 
borne in mind; 1st. That the monarch claims not to make a 
prelate, that is, the spiritual officer who possesses the right of 
ordination and spiritual jurisdiction, but only this, that if he is 
to clothe a presbyter with rank, with influence, with wealth, with 
legislative power, with the privileges of a privy councillor, and 
the position of a noble, he shall have the nomination of that in- 
dividual; and, 2ndly. That if the individual be unholy, un- 
learned, or unfit for his office, the church herself, not the civil 
power, is in fault, for the monarch must select the future bishop 
out of the ranks of the ordained clergy. I am willing to admit 
that this high office may be used as a mere state machine, and 
that no evil could ensue were the monarch to take the sugges- 
tion of the church as to the person to be appointed thereto. By 
such an arrangement, the monarch would retain his prerogative, 
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The civil magistrate hath authority, which, he hath power to call synods,' 

and it is hift duty, to take order, that unity &c. — Westminster Confes. art. xxiii. 

and peace be preserved in the church, that 2 What an illustration of the truth of 

the truth of God be kept pure and entire, this we have in the course at present taken 

that all blasphemies and heresies be sup- (and the effect produced by it) in the 

pressed, &c For the better effecting of General Assembly of Scotland. 

Z 2 
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and receive besides the benefit of the church's counsel. But 
even as matters stand, if, in the matter of ordination, the church 
be but true to herself, she places it beyond the power of any 
potentate to be hurtful to her. 

4. In the hasty consideration of this subject, there is one point 
perpetually overlooked. When men speak of the encroach- 
ments of the state and the rights of the church, they picture to 
themselves two distinct bodies radically separate from each other, 
and watching the movements of each other with the jealous 
observation of hostile forces. The facts are different. For the 
most part, the same individuals who compose the state, also com- 
pose the church. The two parties consist of the same persons, only 
appearing in different characters. As members of the church, 
they appear as religionists ; as members of the state, as citizens. 
And therefore a blow cannot be inflicted upon either party 
without an injury being inflicted upon both. It is as much our 
interest to give liberty of action to the church, as to give a 
sufficient power of control to the state. We might so far 
consult with wrong-headed enthusiasm, as to clamour for more 
ecclesiastical liberty, and to wrest more privileges out of the 
hands of the monarch ; but if we gain an imaginary advantage 
as churchmen, we may suffer as patriots. The transfer of power 
from the civil to the ecclesiastical sections of the constitution 
may so far destroy the balance, as to induce licentiousness in- 
stead of liberty, and make the monarchy itself wane before 
the growing dominion of another species of clerical supremacy. 
And if so, where would be the security for religion itself? If 
history be a book of warning, it is not merely the state which 
would suffer ; but, her salutary influence (which it is wrong to 
call tyranny) being crushed, religion itself would evaporate in 
the glare of ecclesiastical greatness. The nation and the cause 
of truth would suffer far more from priestly arrogance, than the 
church suffers from political control. These remote conse- 
quences may not strike the superficial, or silence the clamour 
of the vapouring advocates of religious freedom ; for the passions 
of men are oftentimes more powerful than their judgment. 
And it is not to be wondered at, that when men lash their 
passions into fury, and revel in the contemplation of former 
struggles, and perpetrate bombastic descriptions about ' the 
mountain heath-bells, tinged with purple extracted from noble 
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hearts/ 1 that they should become emulous of martyrdom even 
without a cause, and willing to peril the safety of the ark itself, 
rather than suffer it to be defiled by the tutelage of the sove- 
reign. But we have perused the records of Christianity to no 
purpose, and compared vainly the condition of England as a 
Christian nation with that of any other nation of the world, if 
we see not reason to admire that wisdom which has profited by 
the experience of the past, and placed two such mighty powers 
as the state and the church in such happy relation to each other, 
that an equipoise is maintained without violence, and reciprocal 
benefits extended and received, without sacrilege on the one 
side, or subserviency and compromise on the other. 

III. It is when we look at this subject dispassionately and 
thoughtfully that we see reason to exult in the Christian inte- 
grity of the church of England. She is satisfied that she gives 
to the monarch nothing that politically and scripturally he 
should not have ; and having made her alliance with the state 
under such a conviction, she feels it a high and sacred duty to 
maintain it. She respects her solemn engagements. There 
have been those within her pale, who have recommended her to 
wring from the state a larger measure of ecclesiastical independ- 
ence. But if she feel it advisable for her interests to have it, 
and judicious for the monarch to grant it, she will seek her ob- 
ject by calm expostulation, by temperate remonstrance, not by 
flinging her marriage articles on the ground, and trampling on 
them in a fury of unbridled zeal assuming the aspect of a vir- 
tuous intrepidity. She will never convert herself into a rebel, 
to carry any point however desirable it may be. Is it so with 
the sister establishment ? The position of the kirk of Scotland 
at this moment, is one which it humbles Christian men to con- 
template. A section of her ministers live in the enjoyment of 
temporal advantages, secured to them in virtue of their being 
established by the state, and refuse to comply with the terms on 
which they consented to be established. They reap their 
revenues from the state, and refuse to pay the chief rent. 
They acquire through the nation's indulgence and liberalitv a 
high position of influence in the kingdom, and use that influence 
to overthrow an arrangement which the wisdom of legislators 

1 Plea, p. 387. 
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considered needful for the security of the country. And be- 
cause the admirers of this rebellion choose to demand more 
than liberty, and long to create an ecclesiastical kingdom inde- 
pendant of the state, because they desire to throw off salutary 
checks which they please to call * fetters/ and to disown rights 
which, in the teeth of history, they choose to term ' usurpations,' 
' they speak evil of us, because we will not run to the same 
excess of riot with themselves.' This attitude may be bold, but 
it is scarcely dignified. It may be imposing, but it is hardly 
respectable. If such men like not the conditions, let them at 
once strip themselves of the advantages. If patronage be ( in- 
iquitous, unscriptural, earthly, sensual, devilish/ they should 
manifest the honesty, as well as the sensitiveness of their consci- 
ences, by coming out and being separate from the unclean thing. 
But to retain their position as the established clergy, to receive 
their incomes, and rest in the possession of advantages which 
they obtained by the recognition of the terms of the con- 
tract — that is, respect for the rights of patrons— while they 
employ them in resistance to the law which protects them, 
is to show more solicitude for lucre than for honour, and 
to dignify breach of promise by the misapplied name of indepen- 
dence. 

1 . Some important truths, how ever, has this attempt to evade the 
duty of ' rendering to Caesar the things that are Caesar's/ brought 
into a clearer light. The struggles of the kirk for supremacy have 
shown, (our enemies themselves being judges) that the maligned 
church of England is not the dependant thing, which at other 
times they are fond of representing her. When the tactics of 
our opponents require it, the Anglican church is i enslaved, sub- 
servient, a barterer of her independence for worldly advantages, 
bound by chains to the chariot wheels of an earthly king.' But 
when circumstances call for different tactics, the dignified liberty 
she enjoys, the proud independence which is hers, are made 
objects whereat the kirk is to aim. The highest literary au«- 
thority within her circle of ministers, the leader of the party 
whose aim it is to destroy the present terms of connection 
between her and the state, has assured us that ' he seeks for the 
kirk only the liberty accorded to the English establishment/ He 
has pointed to the independence of our prelates, the almost ab- 
solute power in things spiritual enjoyed by them, and told us that 
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* no bishop would receive an order from any civil court whatever 
on the matter of ordination ;* that * the church of England pro- 
fessing the king to be her head, never would submit to the 
degradation lately inflicted on the kirk of Scotland.' 1 He has 
shown, by a communication from the minister of the crown to 
an aspirant for holy orders, who would urge the civil power to 
coerce the ecclesiastical, that the monarch himself would not 
venture to ' control the judgment of a bishop on the subject of 
ordination.' s He has quoted, With much approval, the senti- 
ments expressed by one of our prelates in his place in parlia- 
ment, when he asserted his right (despite of all interference) ' to 
excommunicate a disobedient or contumacious clergyman.' 3 And 
yet, notwithstanding all these confessions, notwithstanding the 
admission that our church is an institution to be envied, and a 
model to be copied, dishonest controversialists will play upon 
the ignorance or passions of their adherents by affirming her to 
be * tied, and manacled, and fettered.' With what consistency, 
with what regard to truth, they can advance such statements in 
the face of such testimonials, it is for themselves to determine. 
No cause can be ultimately successful which is defended by 
weapons of such questionable character. 

2. The second advantage which this unseemly contention of the 
kirk with the law has conferred on the church is, that it has 
contributed to vindicate the propriety of patronage, and to affirm 
the impropriety of the election of ministers by the people. On 
this latter point I have spoken, when discussing the claims of the 
laity to appoint their own clergy. In the examination of that 
claim, we have seen ample reasons for pronouncing it destitute 
of divine sanction ; while in the history of the early church we 
have met with melancholy exhibitions of the practical evils attend- 
ant upon its exercise. The unsoundness of the principle is pro- 
claimed by the unseemly contentions it led to in early times, 



1 Speech of Dr. Chalmers in the General 
Assembly, May 22, 1839. 

* In 1830, James Abbott, of Queen's 
College, Cambridge, being refused ordina- 
tion by the Bish6p of Norwich, addressed 
to the king a memorial, urging him, as head 
of the church, * to remove the hindrance to 
his obtaining episcopal ordination/ The 
reply of the prime minister states, that 
he * could not advise the king to give any 
command for controlling the judgment of a 



bishop on the subject of ordination to holy 
orders.' 

3 4 If a clerk were contumacious, and did 
not obey his injunctions, he (the bishop) 
would proceed to excommunicate that per- 
son, and on so doing their lordships might 
strip him of his see, thev might deprive 
him of his robes as a bishop, but they 
could not strip him of his integrity.' — 
Bishop of Exeter's Speech, July 26, 1838. 
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and that unsoundness is as loudly proclaimed in modern in- 
stances. I speak not now of the means resorted to in Scotland 
to ensure the election of a minister — means which the electors of 
a corrupt borough would almost scruple to adopt 1 — but of the 
destruction of harmony and good feeling, which such elections 
are wont to produce. In support of this assertion, I may appeal 
to testimony of the most unquestionable order : — ' Under any 
definition of that mode of appointment which I have yet heard/ 
observes a high authority, ' it would be full of danger to the 
best interests, and perhaps to the existence of the church of 
Scotland. In the first place, I think that it is altogether wrong 
in principle ; in the second place, as far as my information goes, I 
hold that the popular election of a minister generally, and where 
it is to be extended to every parish within the whole range of 
Scotland, has a tendency which must in a great number of 
instances take effect to excite the worst passions of our nature, 
and to breed endless confusion in many of the parishes in which 
it may be exercised.' 2 The same authority, when speaking of 
the expediency of patronage in opposition to the system of 
popular election, adds—* I object to the abolition of the law of 
patronage, because I have seen no scheme or plan for the 
appointment of ministers, to be put in its place, which is. not 
encompassed with the greatest difficulties, and likely to be pro- 
ductive of far greater evils, (and probably many of which would 
come into immediate operation) than the law of patronage, as it 
now stands.' 3 And what is that law of patronage ? That the 
monarch, or the nobleman, or the Scottish laird or the English 
gentleman, being the patron of a living, may appoint any man 
he pleases to it, and 'that the presbytery shall be bound and 
adstricted to receive and admit him' if qualified. 4 The pres- 
bytery may try his literary qualifications, and the people may 
state any objections they may have to his appointment, but, 
(the presentee's moral and literary character enduring the 



1 In the case of the appointment to St election, were not the comparison too 

Martin's parish, the roll of communicants favourable to the ecclesiastical court' — 

not having been completed, * the claims for Church Review, 1837, certified by the 

enrolment were so numerous, and many of Dean of Faculty. 

them of so equivocal a kind, and the objec- 8 Evidence on Patronage, by Lord Men- 
tions brought forward by the contending crieff. 
parties were urged with such vigour, that 3 Evidence on Patronage, 
the kirk session might be compared to a * Act of 1592. 
registration court on the eve of a contested 
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enquiry) the law compels his admission or induction. And yet 
it is this system in operation among themselves, and vindicated 
by one of their highest authorities, which presbyterians brand 
as indefensible in the church of England. 

3. Lastly, is it possible for any person of unbiassed judgment to 
contemplate the present condition of the Scottish establishment, 
and remain unpersuaded of the vast superiority of the monar- 
chical over the democratic system of government in the church ? 
The minds of Jerome and Calvin — both strugglers against con- 
victions — seem to have moved along the same line of contem- 
plation, when the one traced the origin of episcopacy to the 
early tumults of Corinth, and the other made it the invention 
of the presbyters of a later period for the suppression of discords 
which were fast disuniting them, and when both agreed in the 
same principle, that equality must create contention, and that 
tranquillity could alone be obtained by the elevation of one 
above many. The truth of this principle has received in these 
days a powerful and a painful illustration. Could such scenes as 
are now of daily occurrence, such contentions among ministers 
as are of periodic repetition, such invasions of brotherly rights, 
such disregard to ecclesiastical propriety, such an extensive 
introduction of the voluntary principle from factious motives, 
into the temples of an endowed establishment — could all this 
amount of evil be under the steady rule of a Christian bishop ? 
The system of the church of England has been denounced as 
tending to a state of stagnation ; but, which is better, the dis- 
cipline of the well-ordered vessel where all proceeds noiselessly 
because regularly, and where each man defers to a legitimate 
control ; or the disorder which reigns among a band of equals, 
when excitement has overborne reason, and vanity forbids 
submission. 
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CHAPTER XI. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES OF THE CHURCH. 

PRESCRIPT FORMS OF PRAYER. 

Having discussed the subjects of the constitution of the minis- 
try, the scriptural mode of its perpetuation, and the system 
upon which God wills that his church should be governed, we 
have now to consider the manner in which the church may best 
conduct the public services of religion. It is nearly unnecessary 
to observe, that this point is one of the many on which several 
of the dissenting communities are at variance with the church 
of England. The objections raised by the members of the kirk 
of Scotland to the use of precomposed and prescript forms of 
prayer, as opposed to free (or what is generally called extempo- 
raneous) prayers, divide themselves into three branches. The 
first consists in this, that forms of prayer of any kind are in 
themselves unlawful and inexpedient; the second in this, that 
the imposition of precomposed prayers on congregations is an 
infringement on Christian liberty, and a contempt offered to the 
grace of the Spirit ; and the third in this, that there are special 
defects in the Prayer Book of the English church, which oblige 
separatists to protest against it. What actual truth there is in 
this last class of objections, what soundness in the second, and 
what argumentative consistency in the first, it shall be the object 
of the present chapter to determine. I doubt not of being able 
to prove, that in using a precomposed form of prayer we are 
only doing that for which we have God's sanction, and the ap- 
proval of the most judicious of men — men not of the Anglican 
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church alone, but of the very denominations to which our oppo- 
nents are attached ; and that the blemishes which are supposed 
to disfigure our liturgy exist far more in the jaundiced preju- 
dices of the bigotted, than in the strictness of reality. It is 
not wonderful that this should be so. Men can, with a dan- 
gerous facility, bring themselves to discover defects, where they 
are willing or anxious to create them ; and the discovery (though 
it be but the delusion of the fancy or the prejudice) being once 
made, it is still more easy to magnify the defect till it assume 
the form of an insupportable evil. The melancholy fact is, 
' that men wish to have it so.' And the cause of this again, is 
obvious, for we must not forget, that objections are to dissen- 
ters as the very breath of their nostrils. Their position is, 
that of separation from an institution which has so close a 
resemblance in structure and principle to the church primi- 
tive, as to stand fairly identified with it, which has existed 
in this kingdom from times — if not apostolic, yet touching upon 
those times, and which has been the acknowledged instrument 
of upholding and disseminating truth in the world. It is neces- 
sary for all who find themselves out of the pale of such a 
church, to satisfy themselves concerning the ground of separa- 
tion. And this can alone be done by the process of charging 
upon us such defects both in constitution, administration, and 
services as will serve for an apology for disunion. It is more 
palatable to them to charge improprieties upon us, than schism 
upon themselves. Such a course has two recommendations. It 
soothes the uneasiness of dissatisfied conscience, and it affords a 
channel for the overflowings of the vials of secret dislike and 
cherished mortification. 

It is obvious, that in entering on such an enquiry as that 
which now opens before us, our first duty is to exhibit the law- 
fulness of precomposed forms of prayer. Till that point be 
established, it were idle to speak of their expediency. A thing 
should be shewn to be justifiable in itself, before it deserves 
recommendation as a thing advisable. The law of expediency 
may fairly be followed where no precept is violated and no 
principle infringed. And were there in the word of God 
nothing — either in the form of command, or recommendation, 
or principle — bearing upon the point before us, I should then 
say that we should be justified in ordering the matter simply 
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upon the ground of expediency. It will be seen hereafter, 
that we can advocate liturgical forms on that score ; and it will 
immediately appear, that whatever intimations there be upon 
the subject in the Bible, rather support than discountenance 
the practice of the church of England. 

1. In looking, then, into the scriptures for information on 
this point, we naturally turn in the first instance to the church 
of the elder dispensation. From the want of other writings, as 
early as those of Moses, we are unable to ascertain with pre- 
cision the order of the public worship of Israel at the early 
stages of her history : but thus far we do know, that God 
who appointed her priesthood, her sacrifices, and her festivals, 
also appointed certain forms of prayer for the use of his people. 
I do not at present speak of such psalms as flowed from the pen 
of Moses, and which, considered by the church of Israel as of 
heavenly dictation, were afterwards statedly used in her public 
services ; but of those verbal forms composed by God himself, 
and which the people were enjoined to employ on particular 
occasions. One of these forms we have in Deut. xxi. 7. where 
the ceremonies respecting the expiation of uncertain murders 
are commanded : — " The elders shall wash their hands over the 
heifer that is beheaded in the valley, and they shall answer and 
say, our hands have not shed this blood, neither have our eyes seen 
it ; be merciful, O Lord, unto thy people Israel whom thou hast 
redeemed, and lay not innocent blood unto thy people of Israel's 
charge." Another we have in Deut. xxvi. 5. connected with 
the offering of the basket of first-fruits before the altar: — 
" Thou shalt speak and say before the Lord thy God, a Syrian 
ready to perish was my father, &c, and now, behold, I have 
brought the first-fruits of the land which thou, O Lord, hast 
given me." Another we have in the same chapter, where the 
prayer is prescribed for the offering of the tithes of increase of 
the third year — a prayer both of dedication and intercession 
for " all the people of Israel." Now, it must be recollected 
that these were not intended for private but for public occasions. 
They were to be spoken " before the altar," " before the Lord 
God ;" this latter phrase always denoting the place wherein 
God was supposed more especially to dwell, and in which he 
manifested most signally his presence. So that they lie upon 
the pages of the Bible as instances of precatory forms for public 
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occasions 9 ordained by God himself, nay more, the creation of 
the divine mind. 

Without travelling outside of the books of Moses, we may 
discover further instances which conduct to the same result. 
Of this I shall select two ; one provided for the ministry, and 
one for the congregation of Israel. In the book of Numbers, 
the form is prescribed in which the priests were to pronounce 
their benediction over the people : — " The Lord spake to Moses, 
saying, speak to Aaron and to his sons, saying, on this wise ye 
shall bless the children of Israel, saying unto them, the Lord 
bless thee and keep thee, &c." It seems strange, nay, un- 
accountable, that if the principle I am defending be unsound, it 
should have met with so remarkable a sanction. The words 
just cited were not put into the people's lips; they were 
intended for the use of God's ministering servants, and to be 
spoken on the most public occasion possible— -the dismissal of 
the whole congregation. Is not this a form of intercessory 
prayer, and had it not God for its author and ordainer ? But 
let us turn from this to a different scene, and place ourselves in 
the midst of the congregation at that time of triumph, when 
Israel made the banks of the Red Sea their temple, and chanted 
their service of thanksgiving for the overthrow of their oppressors. 
On that occasion, Moses and the children of Israel sang that 
anthem of praise which recorded God's goodness, and announced 
their own confidence in his promises of mercies yet to come. 
That this prayer was precomposed there can be no room for 
doubting ; unless we have recourse to the wild supposition, that 
by some mysterious impulse some hundreds of thousands at once 
broke into the same strain, and pronounced the very same words 
in the same order, without concert or pre-arrangement. So that 
in this act of congregational worship, we have Israel addressing 
God in a precomposed form. Whether that form were inspired 
or not, we cannot say. The prophetic declarations contained in 
it would lead us to conclude that it was ; and if so, it was a 
form not only used by the Hebrew church in public worship, 
but provided for her by the Spirit of God himself. 

2. Let us advance a step further in the examination of the 
usages of the church of Israel. In turning to a later portion 
of her history, we discover that the temple service was con- 
ducted by means of precomposed forms. There cannot be a 
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doubt that the Psalms of David were arranged or thrown into a 
consistent order, for the very purpose of serving as a medium 
whereby the congregation might serve their Maker. He ap- 
pointed " the Levites to stand every morning to thank and 
praise the Lord, and likewise at even." l When the ark was 
placed in the Tabernacle, there was a form of service composed 
or compiled for the occasion, " which the king delivered into 
the hands of Asaph and his brethren," 2 which seems to have 
been statedly used in the tabernacle worship, and which, cen- 
turies afterwards, Hezekiah commanded to be restored along 
with several customs prescribed by his distinguished ancestor. 3 

Upon this point, however, there can be no question. If scrip- 
tural evidence were wanting, it could be established on uninspired 
testimony. We are informed by Josephus, 'that David composed 
songs and hymns to God of several sorts of metre, and taught 
the Levites to sing hymns to God, both on that called the 
sabbath day, and on other festivals.' In point of fact, it is not 
denied by our opponents; on the contrary, they employ the 
usages of the Jewish church in justification of their own custom 
of praising God in precomposed forms of psalmody. But it is 
here that we are warranted in accusing them of the most glaring 
inconsistency. I see not on what principle precomposed forms, 
entitled Psalms and Hymns are defensible, which is not as avail- 
able for precomposed prayers. In simple fact, psalms and 
hymns are prayers, forms of intercession, of supplication, of 
confession, of thanksgiving, as much and as truly as the Liturgy 
or Collects of the church of England. The question at issue 
between her and dissenters is not, what particular measure or 
cadences certain prayers assumed in the church of Israel, but 
whether precomposed forms were not used in that church. It 
would be the simplest thing possible to throw the supplications 
of the Prayer-book into a rhythmical form ; to reduce them, by 
a slight alteration of stops and transposition of words, into an 
artificial measure, as truly poetical as the blank verse of the 
Psalms of David, and to have them recited instead of read. But 
would this remove the objection made to our liturgical services ? 
No, the objection lies not in the circumstance that they are 
prosaic, but in this, that they are precomposed, and therefore 

1 1 Chron. xxiii. 20. * 1 Chron. xvi. 7. 8 2 Chron. xxhc. 25—30. 
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regarded as inducing formality and restraining the current of the 
Spirit's operations. But must it not be obvious to every person 
of reflection, that this objection lies as fully against the Temple 
services of Jerusalem and the psalmody of the meeting- house, as 
against the liturgy of the church. If in the one case, the mind, 
the feelings and the lips of a congregation move on the same 
track, because bound to the same words and operated on by the 
same sentiments, in the other case is it not the same ? The 
defect charged against the one is equally chargeable against the 
other ; and it must not be forgotten by dissenters that it is a 
charge which not only accuses them of the inconsistency of 
practising what they profess to condemn, but which involves the 
Spirit who moved David to provide thus for the services of 
Israel in the same condemnation. It is by no means (as our 
opponents urge) a confounding of the terms of the question to 
put the subject in this light : the confusion, on the contrary, 
lies in this, the attempt to discriminate where distinction is 
impossible, the unhappy effort to draw a line of sensible dif- 
ference between things homogeneous, or rather identical — • 
forms of prayer, whether moulded into poetry or shaped in 
prose. If it were needful to make this plainer by proof prac- 
tical, we should but ask our opponents to take up any psalm of 
their own metrical version, or any one of those hymns occa- 
sionally used in their own services, consisting of an ascrip- 
tion of praise to Deity and the asking of spiritual blessings from 
him, and to point out wherein lies the substantial, the actual 
difference between it, and any one of the collects of the Prayer 
Book, embracing the same topics and composed after a like 
a rrangement. Separate from the circumstance, (which in no 
degree affects the principle we are considering) that the first 
has so many words correspondent to each other in the way of 
rhyme, and the second is only rhythmical through its stops, 
while the one, it may be, is to the full as musical as the other, 
there is positively no essential difference between them. And 
yet, in the using of the psalm or paraphrase, what is the con- 
gregation doing, but worshipping God, asking of God, blessing 
God through a pre-composed and printed form ? If the lips and 
the mind of the episcopalian keep to the words before his eyes 
on the page of his Prayer Book, and those of the presbyterian 
to those before him on that of his Psalm Book, both are equally 
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tied to the ideas of others, and both, if they be devotional, wor- 
ship God in the language of another. The obvious truth is this, 
that, independent altogether of other considerations, our oppo- 
nents cannot on the score of consistency, maintain controversy 
with us on this point ; unless they pass a resolution to banish 
pre-composed psalmody from their service, and decree the ap- 
pearance of a * paraphrase ' an abomination in the house of the 
Lord. This they cannot do without, first, spurning at the pre- 
cedents of scripture, and, secondly, securing that their ministers 
shall be able to compose in the pulpit metrical prayers for the 
congregation. Whether the last state would be worse than the 
first, experience, of course, could alone determine. Meanwhile, 
the simple fact that no true distinction can be drawn between 
metrical prayers and prosaic prayers fully justifies us in our 
appeal to the practice of the church of Israel, and makes it law- 
ful for us to affirm the propriety of pre-composed prayers, be- 
cause that church allowed them. 

3. We can, however, meet the objection raised by our oppo- 
nents to this appeal, (baseless though that objection has been 
proved to be) by shewing that besides psalmodic forms, the church 
of Israel used strictly precatory forms. In proof of this, we must 
necessarily consult those authors who have given themselves 
specially to the study of Hebrew literature, and who, from their 
profound acquaintance with Rabbinical works, may be presumed 
to be competent to speak conclusively on this subject. Of these 
I shall adduce the testimony but of two ; whose names, however, 
are of sufficient weight to convince the most reluctant, that what- 
ever conclusions they have reached are the products of the most 
laborious research and the most correct judgment. In his pro- 
found work on the / Temple Service,' Dr. John Lightfoot gives 
us a description of the ritual used in the temple before and 
during the times of our Saviour ; and in that description, he 
mentions not only the order of that service, the place given in 
it to the offerings, to the recital of the scriptures and the 
public prayers, but quotes the very prayers with which the 
service commenced and ended. 1 In his ' Connections,' Dr. Pri- 
deaux has given a detailed account of the service used in the 
synagogue : ' The services/ he observes, ' to be performed in 

1 Chap. ix. sect. 4. 
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their synagogue assemblies, were prayer, reading of the scrip- 
tures, and preaching and expounding upon them. For their 
prayers, they have Liturgies, in which are all the prescribed 
forms of their synagogue worship. These, at first, were very 
few, but since, they are increased to a large bulk, which makes 
the synagogue service very long and tedious, and the rubric by 
which they regulated it very perplexed and intricate. The most 
solemn part of their prayers are those which they call ' She- 
moneh Esreh,' i.e. the eighteen prayers. These, they say, were 
composed and instituted by Ezra and the great synagogue, and 
to them Rabbi Gamaliel, a little before the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, added the nineteenth against the Christians. It is cer- 
tain these prayers are very ancient, for mention is made of them 
in the Mishna, as old settled forms, and no doubt is to be made 
but that they were used in our Saviour 7 s time, at least most 
of them/ 2 To these authorities, might be added those of 
Archbishop Ussher and Bishop Hall — men both deeply versed in 
Jewish literature, and beyond suspicion both in respect of inte- 
grity and judgment. And yet what is the reply which the 
learned pleaders (for learned they must be, who venture to 
set aside the authority of the distinguished scholars I have cited) 
return to this proof? They tell us that they are not bound ' to 
acquiesce in every thing that a bishop proclaims — that they will 
take no man's dictum in place of evidence.' 2 When men are 
sufficiently reckless of character as to take up such a desperate 
position as this, there is almost an end of controversy. If indeed 
these authors advanced their statements as the mere expressions 
of their own surmises, as their own unsupported conjectures, 
there might be room for hesitation in the acceptance of their 
statements. But when they give us the grounds on which their 
conclusions rest, the sources whence their information is derived, 
the reasons they have for believing those sources of information 
credible, I conceive that we are as much bound to accept their 
evidence, as we would be to credit the affirmation of the most 
respectable historians who record certain events as facts, after a 
consultation of respectable authorities. If it were proved or 
provable that such authors as these adduced are undeserving of 

1 Connections. Part i. book vi. present day, is telling us that some learned 

* l Y our mode of proving that these men have said so. This, let me tell you, 

ancient liturgies existed in the time of will not do with presbyterians.' — rlea, 

Christ, and have been handed down to the/ p. 465. 
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credit, that such inaccuracies appear in their writings, or such 
deviations from truth occur in their conclusions, as cast a doubt 
upon either their honesty or their judgment, then, reason is, that 
we should be slow to quote them, and as slow to accept their 
communications. But is this the case here? Ussher, Hall, 
Prideaux and Lightfoot, — are these names whom any scholar, 
any man competent to meet them on their own fields of study 
has ventured to pronounce, from either of these causes, unde- 
serving of confidence ? Our opponents, if they know any thing 
upon the subject, know the contrary. And in very fact they 
have not ventured to impugn the integrity or the judgment of 
these writers, except in so far as this, that knowing them to 
stand far beyond the reach of their missiles, they have attempted 
to decry the value of the sources whence they have drawn their 
information. Into that field of enquiry, or rather of scepticism, 
I shall not follow them. The Mishna, or compilation of Jewish 
documents and usages, is a book which the authors cited have 
accepted as of unquestionable authority ; from which Lardner, 
one of the first scholars ever produced among the ranks of the 
dissenters, has quoted freely ; which Buxtorf, Vitringa, Wet- 
stein and Koppe, among the foreign divines, have used in their 
illustrations of the scriptures ; which Gill 1 refers to in almost 
every page of his learned commentary, and which Ainsworth, 
among the non-conformists, and Adam Clarke, among the me* 
thodists, have both employed to elucidate the critical meaning of 
obscure allusions of the Bible. A work such as this, accredited 
by such men, endorsed by such varied acceptance, is surely be- 
yond the suspicions or the criticisms even of the learned pleaders. 
If they will venture upon a course so daring and so unseemly as 
to affect to be more deeply read, more critically scrupulous, more 
competent to decide upon the value of this relic of Jewish lite* 
rature than the foremost scholars of their ages, they cannot, at 
least, expect me to follow them in their unreasonable scepticism. 
It were as indecent in me to affect to defend, in such a case, as 
it is in them to impugn. I am content, without subjecting 
myself to the labour, or my readers to the tedium of going 
through a line of proofs towards the establishment of the autho- 
rity of the Mishna, to believe that a work on which the most 

1 The collator of the Talmud for Dr. Kennicott's edition of the Bible. 
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profound theologians of England and of the continent have built 
whole treatises, cannot be undeserving of confidence. And 
satisfied am I, that the conclusion deduced from its testimony 
must tell with emphatic power upon the point in hand, when 
the pleaders have felt themselves driven to a course so unusual, 
as, with wholesale recklessness to impugn, where the first scho- 
lars of Europe have confessed themselves satisfied. It may then 
be fairly assumed to be as fixed as learned evidence can make it, 
that the Jews, between the times of Ezra and of Christ, and 
during Christ's earthly sojourn, did worship God by Liturgical 
forms, in both the temple and the synagogue services. 

Before passing on from this point, it may be well to notice, 
that in addition to the four authors whose names have just been 
mentioned, others have admitted the conclusion to which we have 
arrived ; — authors so far above question, at least in the mind of 
presbyterians, that the pleaders have omitted, or have not thought 
fit, to advert to their admissions at all. 1 It was but to be expected 
that the learned divines alluded to above — distinguished though 
they were in the walks of scholarship — should have been con- 
tradicted by such men as the pleaders. Ussher and his compa- 
nions were members of the church of England, and of course no 
good thing could come out of that Nazareth. But other authors 
were mentioned, 8 — not episcopalians, but presbyterians and 
Lutherans — who took the same view with these lights of the 
Anglican church ; and yet their testimony is not even glanced at 
by the pleaders. If they be right in their judgment, that the 
Jews did not use forms of prayer in the days of our Saviour, 
what make they of the assertions of such men as Du Plessis, as 
Capellus, lights of the reformed French church ; as Fagius, one 
of the most learned of the German divines; as Calvin himself, 
the infallible of their system. This is the remark of Du Plessis — 
' There was a solemn confession in their sacrifices of old, whereof, 
besides that we have certain footsteps in the law, we have the 
very form in the prophets. In the works of the Jews, the very 
express words are extant which the priest had to pronounce.' s 
In the works of Capellus, (the learned professor of divinity at 



1 ' Yon rest it upon the assertion of precedents for their own fixed forms,' 1 &c- 

aome learned men of your own church. Plea, p. 466. 

whose predilections would render them by 2 Letters on Episcopacy, pp. 279, 280. 

no means undesirous of finding out such 3 De Missa, lib. i. cap. 5. 
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Saumur) we meet with this comment on Acts iii, 1, — ' Hence 
we may see, that the prayer for which Peter and John went up 
into the temple was that which the Jews called the lesser obla- 
tion, which answered to the evening oblation prescribed by the 
law.* ' And if our opponents please to throw the same discredit 
over the judgment and learning of these writers of their own 
school, which they throw over the opinions of the Anglican di- 
vines, what reply will they make to this statement of Calvin — 
' Some ask, if it were lawful for the apostles to go up into the 
temple at the hour of prayer, or for Paul to accomplish a solemn 
rite of purification, why may it not be allowable for us at this 
day to mingle our prayers with the papists? First, it is to be 
noted that the prayers which then were in use among the Jews 
were pure, and formed according to the prescript of the law. 
Neither, indeed, if the papists conceived a pure form of prayer, 
could I have any scruple of entering the temple with them,' 2 

4. This point then may he considered settled, if the concurrent 
j udgment of men of the most opposite sides of the main question, 
and peculiarly competent to decide such a point, is to be allowed 
to settle a question. It remains but for us to conclude this 
argument by observing, that during his earthly sojourn our 
Saviour was a constant attendant upon the temple and synagogue 
services. It was ' his custom to go into the synagogue on the 
sabbath days.' It seems impossible to avoid the conclusion, that 
he sanctioned the mode of worship adopted in these houses of 
prayer. It was our Lord's habit to protest, and that strongly, 
against every thing in the religion of his countrymen whereof 
he disapproved ; and therefore do we find him laying bare the 
hypocrisy of their services, the ostentation which polluted their 
gifts, and the formalism which converted a spiritual act into a 
mere lifeless exercise. But never do we find him denouncing 
the mode or form of the Jewish worship ; on the contrary, he 
participated in it, and by so doing, he adopted it. For it were 
blasphemy for a moment to harbour the suspicion, that our Lord, 
who was sincerity itself, assumed the attitude of cordial ac- 
quiescence in a service, while seeretly recoiling from the mode 
in which it was conducted. This fact (and it is one which 
cannot be gainsayed) amounts to a judgment in favour of the 
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lawfulness of prescript forms of prayer. Had the ritual of the 
Hebrews been wrong in principle, our Redeemer had either 
expressly, or at the least tacitly (but not less significantly) con- 
demned it ; had it been necessarily injurious to spiritual emotions, 
or calculated to produce a deadness in devotion, he would 
assuredly have warned his followers against it. 

II. So far, then, we have considered the lawfulness of pre- 
composed prayers in the light of the practice of the Jewish 
church, sanctioned as that practice was by the deportment of 
our Saviour. We may sustain the same proposition by remark- 
ing, that when our Lord came to instruct his own disciples in 
the duty of prayer, he composed or compiled a form for them. 
It is not necessary for us to follow this point into the mystifica- 
tion in which our opponents have laboured to involve it, by 
debating the question whether our Saviour designed, and the 
church be justified in considering, ' the Lord's Prayer ' as a 
model whereon Christians may construct their own supplica- 
tions. I see nothing objectionable in such a view, and am quite 
prepared to assent to the statements of the divines of West- 
minster, ' that it is not only for direction as a pattern, but 
may be also used as a prayer.' * And the same may be said 
with equal propriety respecting any form of prayer, which 
is sound in its sentiments and lucid in its style and arrange- 
ment. There is nothing to prevent any member of the church 
of England, or of any other religious body, from taking up one 
of the collects of the liturgy — itself a form — and employing it 
also as a model. But this is not the point at issue between us 
and our opponents, and they know that is not. They may 
assert with uncalled-for vehemence and tiresome reiteration, that 
the Lord's Prayer was designed for a pattern, and we shall not 
gainsay that assertion ; at least we shall admit, that whether 
designed for that purpose or not, it may profitably be employed 
by the church for that purpose. But we require a further 
admission from them ; for this is our position, that the Saviour 
in giving this prayer to his church, intended to give her a form, 
whose very words her children might make use of, and in whose 
every expression they might speak to their Father in heaven. 
That it is to be considered in this light is plain from a slight 

1 Larger Catechism, Quest. 186, 187. 
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examination of the circumstances of this prayer. It is twice 
recorded in the gospels, and in both places is put before us as a 
form. In the version of it conveyed to us by the pen of 
St. Matthew, our Saviour introduced the prayer with these 
words — " After this manner therefore pray ye;" a translation 
this of the original expressions which by no means conveys their 
true meaning. Literally rendered, the verse runs thus — " Thus 
therefore pray ye." The original word rendered in our trans- 
lation ' after this manner,' is frequently used in the scriptures 
in the demonstrative form, indicating that a thing was to be 
done just as specified, not in some other manner bearing a 
resemblance to the mode specified. Thus, in the septuagint 
version of Numbers vi. 23. the same word is employed, and 
thus translated by us, " On this wise ye shall bless the children of 
Israel, saying unto them, &c. ;" and it need scarcely be observed, 
that this benedictory prayer supplied by God to Aaron and his 
sons was ever regarded as a specified form, and used by them as 
such. Thus again, in Matt. ii. 5. the same word is employed 
demonstratively — " They said unto him, in Bethlehem of 
Judea, for thus it is written by the prophets ; And thou Beth- 
lehem, &c." In this passage it is clear that the priests and 
scribes, in reply to Herod's enquiries, intended to recite the very 
words of Micah. Thus again in Luke xix. 31., when our Lord 
is giving directions to his disciples respecting the procuring of 
the animal on which he intended to make his triumphal entrance 
into Jerusalem, he says, " If any man ask you, why do ye loose 
him, thus ye shall say unto him, because the Lord hath need of 
him ;" a direction which a perusal of the 34th verse will shew 
us was obeyed literally, the disciples making their reply in the 
very words dictated by their Master. So that, looking to the 
version of this prayer furnished by St. Matthew, we have suffi- 
cient reason for considering it as introduced by him as a form. 
But whatever doubt may rest upon the mind after a survey of 
this evidence, will be dispelled when we turn to the version 
supplied by St. Luke. In that, the words of introduction are 
express and decisive — " He said unto them, when ye pray, say, 
Our Father, &c." This does not direct the disciples to con- 
struct prayers in the spirit of, after the method of, that he was 
about to utter, but tells them to ' say ' the words he was about 
to pronounce. Unless therefore we are resolved to trifle with 
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the import of expressions, we are bound to admit that Christ 
gave this prayer to his disciples to be itself actually used. 

2* Independent, however, of this, let us reflect for a moment 
upon the circumstances under which this prayer was delivered. 
It was given by our Lord to his disciples upon two different 
occasions ; once in the second year, and again in the third year 
after his baptism. 1 Whatever may be thought concerning the 
first of these occasions, it seems evident that on the second -our 
Lord could have intended to deliver only a form to his disciples. 
It was given in answer to the request, " Lord, teach us to pray, 
as John also taught his disciples. What could the disciples 
who made this application have intended by it ? That their 
master should instruct them in the nature or the duty of prayer? 
This is scarcely probable, when we recollect that our Lord's dis- 
ciples were Jews, men accustomed to the worship of the synagogue 
and the temple, men from their infancy familiar with prayer both 
as a duty and a religious exercise. And when to this consideration 
we add the fact, (too well known to require substantiation) that 
the Jewish doctors were always in the habit of teaching their 
scholars a form of prayer, partly as a badge of discipleship, and 
parly as a synopsis of their tenets, we both see the meaning of 
the words — " as John also taught his disciples," 2 and the point of 
the request made and the intention of the reply returned to it. 
And it is in no small degree remarkable, that when this solicita- 
tion was urged upon our Lord, he answered it by repeating, — 
certainly in the same order of clauses, and nearly in the same 
identical expressions, — the same prayer which a year and half 
before he had dictated to his followers on the mount. 3 Whether, 
therefore, we look to the expressness of the command, — " when 
ye pray, say," or to the obvious meaning of the request, or to 
the fact that the original form was just repeated again in answer 
to it, we seem to be led most naturally to the conclusion, that 
the Redeemer in giving the Lord's Prayer to his followers, gave 
it to them for a form. 

3. Our conviction of the truth of this conclusion will be much 
confirmed by observing that it is the conclusion adopted both by 
the early writers and the most eminent divines of the continental 

1 ' The circumstances shew that Christ a ' St. John the Baptist taught his dis- 

did turice at the least teach them this very ciples to pray, by giving them some form of 

form of prayer.' — Assembly's Annot. on prayer.'— Assembly's Annot. on Luke xi. 

Luke xi. 2. ' 3 See Lightfoot's * Harmony,' sect. 60. 
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reformed churches. Nothing seems more certain, than that the 
Christian churches of antiquity, age after age, considered this 
prayer as a form, and acted upon that belief by using it as such. 
In the apostolic age, the scoffing Lucian mentions that the Chris- 
tians used a prayer in their public worship ' beginning from (or 
commencing with) the father.' l Tertullian, within an hundred 
years after the decease of the apostles, speaking of this prayer 
calls it 'the new form of the New Testament which Christ 
instituted for his new disciples, — the prayer appointed by law 
in which we say, " lead us not into temptation.'" 2 Cyprian not 
above half a century subsequent to Tertullian, composed an 
eloquent exposition of this prayer, in which he continually terms 
it, ' a form of prayer ; ' and observes, ' when Christ says, what- 
soever we ask the father in his name he will give us, how much 
more effectually shall we obtain/ what we seek in the name of 
Christ, if we seek it in his own prayer.' 3 Origen, writing 
thirty years earlier than Cyprian, in his work ' on Prayer,' re- 
marks that it is commanded us in prayer to say, " Hallowed be 
thy name." ' Cyril of Jerusalem tells us ' that after the general 
prayer for all men, we say that prayer which the Saviour deli- 
vered to his own disciples.' 4 Jerome evidently considered that 
our Lord bound this prayer as a form upon his disciples, for he 
observes that ' He taught the apostles, that in the daily eucha- 
rist, they should venture in the exercise of faith to say, Our 
Father.' 5 And it is the testimony of Augustin respecting the 
usages of the church in his time, ' that the Lord's prayer was 
daily said at the altar — that nearly the whole church concluded 
(the eucharistic service) with the Lord's prayer.' 6 

4. It is unnecessary to pursue this class of quotations further. 
They prove that the ancient church from the earliest times 
regarded this prayer as a form, that some of the fathers held 
that the apostles themselves used it as such. This point may be 
confirmed by the induction of modern testimonies. We have 
seen from a quotation given above that the divines of Westmin- 
ster confess in their ' annotations,' that ' Christ prescribed this 
form to be used by them ' (his disciples). Consistent with this, 
is their recommendation in the ' Directory for Public Worship,' 

1 — * npr IvxV fab Tlarpts hp$dp*vos.' 8 De Oratione Dominica, p. 140. 
Luciani Philop. 4 Catech. Myst v. sect. 8. 

8 De Oratione, cap. i. De Fuga in Pers. * In p ^M-.. fi V- *?; <*?* ? v * * A o 

cap. ii. 6 Serin, lviii. in Matt. vi. torn. v. p. 342. 
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' Because the prayer which Christ taught his disciples is not 
only a pattern of prayer, but itself a most comprehensive prayer, 
we recommend it also to be used in the prayers of the church.' f 
The continental divines, the great lights and ornaments of the 
foreign churches appear to have adopted the same views, differ- 
ing in the expression of them from their brethren in England in 
this, that being released from that contracting spirit of jealousy 
which cramped the movements of the commissioners of West- 
minster, they openly vindicated what the others cautiously 
commended. Chamier, the professor of divinity at Montauban, 
vindicates the use of the Lord's prayer as a form not only on 
the grounds of advantage, but as ' being necessary for the great- 
est proficient in religion/ and in maintaining this position, takes 
his stand upon the statement of Augustin, ( that it was neces- 
sary not only for the faithful in general, but for every one in 
particular, to use the prayer which our Lord gave to his disci- 
ples.' 2 Rivetus, professor of sacred literature at Leyden, 
pointedly defends the propriety of a fixed form of prayer, and 
rests his argument on this, that our Saviour taught his disciples 
a form. 'Christ,' he says, 'upon the cross used a form of 
deprecation which David had used in type before him. And 
the disciples of Christ also desired him to teach them to pray as 
John also taught his disciples, to whom Christ replied, When 
ye pray, say, &c. From the circumstances of which words it is 
evident, that the prayer of Christ is not only a rule of praying 
aright, but also a form of prayer to be commonly used, as 
beyond dispute, all the primitive church considered it to be.'* 
Capellus, arguing against those whose ignorant prejudices led 
them to reject this prayer as a form, exclaims ' Do they think 
that the apostles never used it, but only as a rule and example 
to compose their own prayers by ? How then come all ecclesias- 
tical writers and doctors of the early church to tell us that the 
apostles consecrated (the eucharist) with this prayer only, and 
that the whole primitive church followed their example. And 
how is it that in all protestant churches, when we cannot 

1 * Christ prescribed his disciples this non tantum utile Bed et necessarium.' — 

form of prayer to be used by them, not re- Panstrat. de Pec. Orig. lib. v. c. 12. 
jecting others which his Spirit taught or 3 ' Precationem hanc Christi non esse 

teacheth, but to abridge all necessary peti- tantum recte precandi normam, sed insuper 

tions into this one sum.* — Annot on Luke quoque rite precandi fonnam ; sicuti quoque 

xi. 2. tota vetusta ecclesia id semper extra contro- 

3 * Ut imperitos erudiat, et provectis f sit versiamstatuit.'-Synop.Pur.Theol.Disp.36. 
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specially enumerate all our wants in our own prayer, we think 
it necessary to conclude them with that prayer which compre- 
hends whatever is omitted in our own.' * And to ascend to an 
opinion which may, perhaps, weigh more with the pleaders, 
than even these distinguished authorities of the French reformed 
church, if objectors will but turn to the works of Calvin, they 
may find that in their extravagant positions, they must expect 
neither sympathy nor support from their patron saint. In the 
'Catechismus Ecclesiae Genevensis,' the Swiss reformer states 
that among other things which the Christian needs, is this, ' that 
God himself prescribe to us a right form of prayer? And in his 
' Preces Ecclesiasticae,' (or, in other words, the liturgy composed 
by him for the use of the church of Geneva,) we have the form 
of morning prayer, for baptism, for matrimony, for the celebra- 
tion of the Lord's supper, and in most of these we have the 
Lord's prayer introduced, as part of the service to be used. So 
that the pleaders may turn for countenance of their opinions 
in which direction they will, — to the scriptures, to the tenets of 
the fathers, to the practice of the primitive church, yea, to the 
most distinguished divines of their own school (men from whom 
they are proud to quote when they can glean the scantiest 
support from their pages), and they will find themselves left to 
the solitary enjoyment of their unsupportabie views. This will 
be found to be clear to demonstration, that the Lord's prayer 
was intended by our Saviour for a form, and was used as such 
by men of all times and all varieties of opinions. If so, let our 
opponents tell us, if they can, how the conclusion is to be 
evaded, that forms of prayer in public services, precomposed and 
prescribed, have the sanction of our Lord, the ancient church, 
and the most enlightened theologians of Europe. 

5. After such evidence a writer may be held excused for declin- 
ing to burden his pages with a refutation of the shallow reasons 
assigned by objectors for considering this prayer not to be a 
form. 2 The name of Christ may not be in it. Is, therefore, a 
prayer no legitimate prayer which contains not that sacred name ? 
There may be in it, no theological exposition of the work and 

1 * Quid ergo est, quod omnes ecclesias- consecrasse, quod ab universe ecclesiaChris- 

tici scnptores et primitivse ecclesiae doctores tiana ad eorum exemplum postmodum fec- 

dicunt, apostolos sola orationis Dorainicse turn est.'— CapeHi Disputat. de Liturgia, 

recitatione panera et vinum Eucharistiae cap. xxxviii. * Plea, p. 472. 
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righteousness of the Saviour. Is therefore a prayer unfit to be 
used which wants an allusion to these topics ? l Let our oppo- 
nents recollect that if such cause militates against this prayer 
being employed as a form, it equally disqualifies it for being 
regarded as a model. There may be verbal discrepancies 
between the versions of the two evangelists ; but does this 
declare that it is unfitted for repetition ? If so, the Psalms of 
David, as given in a modern metrical version cannot be forms of 
psalmody, because, although the expressions are nearly, and the 
ideas actually the same in both, there is a slight difference 
between it and an antiquated version. If so, the prayers of the 
liturgy of the early days of Edward could not have been intended 
for forms, because they deviate in some few respects from those 
adopted at a later period of his reign. Such objections as these 
are puerility itself, discreditable to their revivers, but advan- 
tageous to us ; because the feebleness of the attack demonstrates 
the strength of our position. The fact we maintain may be 
considered as strictly indisputable, the conclusion deduced from 
it strictly irreproachable. 

III. The next point to which the discussion of this subject 
leads us, is the use of pre-composed forms in the services of the 
early Christian Chwrch. In entering upon this department of 
the argument, I may observe that even after elaborate disquisi- 
tion bestowed upon the few passages adduced on both sides of 
the question, from the writings of almost all the age next to the 
apostolic, it is not likely that any conclusive inference can be 
drawn from them, The fact appears to be that the authors of 
that period, occupied chiefly in the defence of Christianity or 
the inculcation of her truths, have left on record little which 
can serve to throw light upon the question under consideration* 
They dwell upon the spirit by which the early Christians were 
animated, the devotion which characterized their approaches to 
God, without descending into the description of the method 
wherein that devotion was expressed. It is not surprising that 



1 The contrast is striking between the 
contracted views of modern, and the en- 
larged ones of former, Presbyterians. The 
pleaders assign as a reason why this prayer 
is to be considered, ' not so much as a fixed 
form as a petition,' that it contains no ex- 
press mention of the name or work of 
Christ.' — Plea, in reference to the firstclause 
of the Lord's Prayer, pp. 472, 473. The 



Westminster divines say, that * under one 
person of the Holy Trinity (our Father) we 
understand all three, according to that of 
Tertullian de oratione, ' In Patre Alius in- 
vocatur.' This excellently agreeth with 
the state of grace; first intimating our 
adoption in Christ, by whom we are to 
expect all that is profitable/ — Assembly's 
Annot. on Luke xi. 2. 
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Liturgies of the very earliest times are not extant, for it is to be 
recollected that each bishop had the power of composing a 
Liturgy for his own diocese, 1 — a circumstance this, which de- 
tracted from the general importance of each of these formulae, — 
and that the forms of prayer used in the early ages were com- 
mitted to the memory of the people, partly on account of the 
difficulty of multiplying manuscript copies, and partly because 
the enmity of the world against the religion of the cross rendered 
it unsafe to create or to multiply documents which might be 
converted into grounds of accusation. 2 But while this is so, 
it must not be forgotten that all the probabilities of the case 
(and in the absence of direct evidence we must rely much on 
probabilities) are in favour of the theory we uphold. The Jew- 
ish converts (who formed a large proportion of the population of 
the earliest churches) were from their infancy habituated to 
fixed forms — -forms associated with the recollections of their 
history — and it is highly probable that they continued in the 
use of them. After our Lord's ascension, the apostles still went 
up to the house of prayer at the hour of evening service, and in 
their journies, frequented the synagogues, where (as has been 
shewn) Liturgical forms were in use. So that the pre-posses- 
sions of the propagators and first converts of the gospel church 
would all be in favour of prepared forms. In addition to this, 
it should be recollected that, scattered throughout the writings 
of the early fathers, there are fragments of, allusions to, prayers, 
which are found in the Liturgies of a subsequent period ; a fact 
this which goes far towards the creation of a presumption* that 
from the first these prayers (though not committed to writing) 
were in traditive use, and, as the church advanced into regularity 
and was relieved from the danger of persecution, were gradually 
moulded into the symmetry of a Liturgy. Certain it is, that at 
the commencement and close of this period (the first three cen- 
turies) we find the early Christians using forms ; and that we 



1 Gregor. Nazian. Oratio. xx. 

2 * There can be little, if any, doubt, that 
Christian liturgies were not at first com- 
mitted to writing, but preserved by memory 
and practice. However, this did not pre- 
vent a substantial uniformity being con- 
tinually kept up. That each churcn pre- 
served continually the same liturgy is cer- 
tain, — The period when liturgies were first 
tury, and tncrc is no reason to deny that 



committed to writing is uncertain, and has 
been the subject of some controversy. It 
seems certain that the liturgy of the Apos- 
tolic Constitutions was written at the end of 
the third, or beginning of the fourth, cen- 
others may have been written about the 
same time/ — Palmer's Origines Liturgies. 
See also Renaudot. Collectio Liturg. Onent. 
Dissert, i. 
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discover such frequent allusions made to the prayers in common 
use, by writers about the middle of this period, as have compelled 
such accurate historians as the centuriators of Magdeburg to admit 
that forms of prayer in public worship were existent when those 
authors wrote. 

In opposition, however, to this, what have we ? No probabi- 
lities, but the citation of a few passages from the fathers, which 
a slight examination will prove unequal to sustain the conclusion 
drawn from them, and a demand whether the prayer recorded 
in Acts iv. 24, 30, could have been pre-composed. 1 In answer 
to this question, I reply that if it were not, it must have been 
so supernaturally produced as to have no relation to the present 
controversy. A considerable portion of it is a quotation from 
scripture, and consequently pre-composed, and either read or 
recited from memory. It is, besides, to be observed, that the 
utterance of this prayer, at the same moment and in the same 
order of words, is attributed to all the assembly of the Chris- 
tians. " They lifted up their voice to God with one accord, and 
said, Lord, thou art God," &c. Whatever was done here was 
done simultaneously and unitedly. Animated by one impulse, 
at the same instant of time, and pronouncing each the same syl- 
lables in regular succession, they uttered this prayer. How 
this was effected, unless by a miracle, or by the more likely 
medium of a form, (prepared perhaps to meet the trials of the 
times) it is impossible to comprehend. If by the former means, 
the prayer, being produced by a supernatural process cannot, of 
course, be cited as a precedent for the church's ordinary 
course ; if by the latter, the case adduced by our opponents on 
the threshold of the enquiry is one which places itself on our 
side. 

1. But passing from this, we must examine the proofs adduced 
from the writers of Christian antiquity by the opponents of pre- 
composed prayers. It will be recollected that the position taken 
up by them is, that the church in early times — at least till the 
close of the fourth century — invariably worshipped God in ex- 
temporaneous addresses ; pre-composed prayers being the pro- 

1 Plea, p. 475. It is remarkable how commenting on the act of prayer recorded 

little support for their assertion, that this, in Acts i. 14, makes this most just remark : 

and similar passages in the Acts, could not k If they prayed together, therefore they 

have been previously composed prayers, must have nad all a common form' (si ora- 

the pleaders will derive from the honest and bant una, ergo communis omnibus fait for- 

learned of their own school. Chamier, inula). Panstrat. de Orig. pec. lib. v. cap. xii. 
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duct of a later age, and symptomatic of a declension in religion. 
The first witness produced in support of this position is Justin, 
one of the earliest authors of the ancient church. This writer, 
describing the worship of the Christians says, € He that is the 
President, offers prayers and thanksgivings according as he is 
able.' * It is evident that the (supposed) force of this passage 
lies in the latter clause of the quotation — a clause which repre- 
sents not fairly the import of the original words, they signifying 
' with his best ability or powers.' It is somewhat difficult, how- 
ever, to comprehend how this sentence can establish any thing 
in favour of extemporaneous prayers. It pleases the advocates 
of such prayers to assume that the expression ' with his best 
powers,' must undoubtedly mean those ready powers of composi- 
tion which enable a person with facility to invent a prayer. But 
it surely does not follow that their interested interpretation of a 
phrase entirely general and dubious, must be the correct one. 
There are powers of the heart, of the affections, as well as of the 
lips and intellect ; and it is dogmatism itself to decide that the 
author's word represented the latter, and does not represent the 
former. Since, however, our opponents have chosen (with great 
rashness, as I conceive) to rest their case upon an expression 
which is too indefinite to determine its own meaning, it remains 
for us to endeavour to fix its meaning by ascertaining what it 
signifies elsewhere. If the pleaders will turn to the 60th page 
of the same author, they will find that Justin gives another de- 
scription of the deportment of all the members of the congregar 
tions, and says, that ' they praised God in the words of prayer 
and thanksgiving (oay M*a[u<) with their best powers. 9 * The same 
expression is here used. It follows then that if the bishop's or 
president's * ability ' was that of extemporaneous prayer, such 
was also the congregation's ; and consequently we have before us 
a picture, not of a sober and well-ordered religious assembly, but 
of a Babel of emulous extemporizers. But, understanding the 
word to denote the application of the most excited and elevated 
energies of the soul to the duty of supplication, no difficulty can 
follow the interpretation. If it were needful to pursue this point 
further, it could easily be shewn that the same expression is used 

1 * 6 jrpoeris ivx&s Sfiolas Kai €i>x&pi- 2 ' h&y<o tv^s koli ivxapis-tas * (fiats 

Was 8onj $ui>afjus avru avaW/uircl.' — ' Pro irpoa<p€p6fAC&a vauriv Say dvrafiis aivovr- 
virili sui.' (LatTransl.) — Apol. ii. p. 98. res.* — Apol. ii. p. 60. 
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by other authors, and that in a context which excludes the ar- 
bitrary gloss of the pleaders. Thus (to cite one out of many) 
Gregory Nazianzen, in a passage of spirit-stirring eloquence, 
exhorts Christians — * Come, and uplifting our voice in one har- 
mony of soul, with the best of our powers, (o<nj Ifoafuq) let us 
chant that triumphant strain which Israel, at the Red Sea, sang 
over the overwhelmed Egyptians.' l Were the congregation 
who hung upon the eloquence of Gregory to respond to this 
appeal in the sense of the pleaders, by applying this ' ability ' 
to extemporize over again the hymn which Moses had centuries 
before composed ; or can the expression here mean aught else, 
than that with their best fervency of spirit, their most concen- 
trated powers of devotion, they should unite in praise to God? 

2. The second proof consists of a passage taken from the 
c Pastor* of Hernias, a writer contemporary with the apostles. 
* When a man who has the Spirit of God comes unto the church 
of just men, who have the faith of God ; and prayer is made to 
God, then the Holy Messenger of the divinity fills him with the 
Holy Spirit, and he speaks in the congregation as God would 
have him [for so is distinguished the Spirit of the divinity in 
whomsoever the Spirit of God speaks].' 2 It is scarcely possible 
to conceive a more unblushing attempt at deception than what 
is contained in this quotation. Have the pleaders studied it, have 
they perused the chapter whence it is taken, or even glanced at its 
title? If they have done any of these, they must have known 
that the author is speaking of a matter widely different from the 
subject of this argument. The mere words of the quotation, 
independent of the suppressed clause (supplied in brackets), 
must have told them that Hennas was describing one of those 
scenes common in, and yet peculiar to, that age, when super- 
natural gifts were in the church, and when St. John's direction, 
"try the spirits whether they be of God" was seasonable. And 
if the quotation itself did not announce this, the simple title of its 
chapter would have told the author's meaning, for it runs thus — 
' Spirits and prophets are to be tried by their works, and, con- 
cerning a twofold spirit.' 3 And this, a treatise on the extra- 
ordinary gifts of the Spirit, whereof a copiousness in prayer 

1 • $&c, 8<m Mvafiis — tV iiriyUiav 3 ' Spiritus et prophetas probari ex operi- 
U«t*v iKtivjjv ^>r.'— Tom. i. p. 54. bus,— ct de duplici spiritu.'— Cotel. Patr. 

* Plea, p. 492. Apos. opp. torn. i. p. 99. 
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was one — this, a code of rules laid down for distinguishing 
between a divine and a Satanic influence, is converted into a war- 
rant for extemporaneous prayers, into a proof that prayers such 
as presbyterian ministers use, were used in the primitive church 
of the days of Hermas. On this principle of proof our oppo- 
nents may identify their own homilies with the inspirations of 
the prophets. Is such a course as this to represent, or to pervert 
the sentiments of antiquity ? 

3. The third quotation is from the pages of Origen. It only 
needs to be read to be dismissed from the list of proofs in favour 
of our antagonists' theory : — * We worship one God and his own 
Son, who is his Word and Image, with supplication and honours 
according to our ability.' And again : — ' The Grecian Chris- 
tians in Greek and the Romans in- Latin, every one in his own 
proper language prays to God and praises him as he is able J 1 
With respect to the critical interpretation of these words, a 
recurrence to the remarks made on the quotation from Justin 
Martyr will shew, that the * ability ' of which Origen speaks is 
fully as likely (and more likely) to be of spirit as of diction ; 
and with regard to the bearing of the author's language upon 
the point in hand, the slightest exercise of reflection or common 
sense would have taught the pleaders, that he could not have 
been speaking at all of congregational worship. For, assuming 
for a moment that to be his subject, what will the testimony of 
Origen amount to ? Why to this, that in the dawn of the third 
century the method of Christian congregational services was not 
this, that a minister acted as the mouth of the congregation who 
reverently and devotionally united in his prayer, but that every 
member of the congregation ' according to his educational or 
eloquial ability, whether Greek or Roman, praised God and 
prayed to Him in his own language.' Now if this were out- 
spoken prayer, (and that it was, the reference to the several 
languages is a clear proof), what a picture is here presented. Since 
the dialectical perplexities of Babel surely such a scene was never 
contemplated. The picture is not that of an orderly congregation 
uniting their mental devotions with the current of the minister's 



1 ' 8ih rhv %va debv, jcebi rbv cva vtbv Pco/jloikoIs, Khi Cirrus €Kas-os fxlrarov ^avrov 

avrov km. \6yov Kai ukSpci, rais Kara rbv did\cKTov 2vx€tcm tw 9c&, xai vfxrci avrbv 

tivv*rdvruJuviKforiaiSKaia£u6orcort(Til&ofiar ws Bovdral.* — Origen. contra Celsura. 

—of f£v E\\i)V€S EAAqmoxs, ol 5e Voofxahi lib. viii. torn. i. pp. 751 — 769. 
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expressions, but one of irrational and clamorous confusion, 
The view held up to our contemplation, yea, to our imitation, 
by the sagacious pleaders, is not one of propriety, but of disturb- 
ance, 'each man having a psalm, having a tongue/ although 
perhaps not having ' an interpretation,' and nothing being done 
' either decently or in order/ It must have been the very scene 
on which the eyes of Paul rested in inspired anticipation, " when 
the whole church came together into one place, and all spake 
with tongues, and the unlearned observer pronounced them to 
be mad. * And this is the proof from the literature of the third 
century on which presbyterians are prepared to maintain, that 
extemporaneous prayers, as they practise them, characterized 
the public services of the church of that era. Can any man of 
reflection for a moment believe, that Origen intended to give a 
representation of congregational worship in the churches of 
Alexandria — that he, the catechist of that church, the apologist 
of Christianity against Celsus, meant to put forward such an ex- 
travagance as one of her attractions ? And yet to this conclusion 
must pleaders come, who hold that this was written concerning 
public worship ; and if not written in reference to public wor- 
ship, why was it adduced to substantiate their proposition ? 

4. The most important witness — at least, the witness most fre- 
quently cited and the subject of the most extended comment, 
on the side of the advocates for the antiquity of free prayers, is 
Tertullian. In a description of the public worship of the 
Christians towards the end of the second century, that author 
says, that ' looking up to heaven, they spread abroad their hands 
because innocent, with heads uncovered because not ashamed, 
and without a monitor, because they prayed from the heart.' * 
This passage is pronounced by such writers as Lord King and 
Clarkson, and their echoists, the pleaders, ' an unequivocal 
evidence that in Tertullian's days they had no liturgies.' 3 And 
in this absolute conclusion the pleaders profess themselves con- 
firmed, because Bishop Taylor observes that ' in some places 
single bishops, and perhaps other persons of less authority, did in 
Tertullian's days bring prayers of their own into the church.' * I 
confess myself unable to perceive how the remark of Bishop 

1 1 Car. xiv. 23—26. nms, precantes sumus semper pro omnibui 

1 ' Sine monitore, quia de pectore ora- iraperatoribuB. , — ApoL cap. xxx. 

* Plea, p. 493. 4 Idem. ib. 
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Taylbr«*-the atithor Of the ' Apology for set and authorized 
Forms of Liturgy , — can assist in supporting this conclusion: 
for I know not by What logical axiom it is dear that because 
bishops brought theit own prayers into the church, therefore 
precomposed prayers Were not used in the church. Why then 
brought in ! But With regard to the statement of TertttlHan. 
There are two grounds on Which our opponents feel or think 
themselves justified in their conclusion. The first is, the attitude 
Which Christians are described as observing. It seems to them 
a point clear to a demonstration, that men could not hate used 
a precomposed form, because they prayed ' with hands ex- 
tended.' If this be entitled to a grave reply, it is surely enough 
to say, that the absence of a prayer-book from the hand is 
quite consistent, with the use of a form. If our accurate oppo- 
nents cannot comprehend this, let them satisfy themselves by 
visiting one of our churches, whose congregation is rural and 
illiterate, or when the shadows of dim evening are prevailing, 
and they will positively see Christians engaged in liturgical 
supplications, although their hands be unoccupied by a prayer* 
book. And, I doubt not, that if they pursue theit enquiries 
further, and travel to some distant land where Christianity may 
be in that infantine state that education has not yet taught the 
converted population to give to syllables their fitting sound, or 
where persecution makes it prudent for them to conceal their 
manuals of devotion, they may have ocular proof of the fact, 
that the hand may be tenantless of a prayer-book, while the 
membry may be well stored With its Contents. Or, if a spirit 
of bigotry prevent the perception of that simple explanation, 
they may rector to the history of presbytery itself, and discover 
that when the Covenanters preluded their contests by psalmody, 
they worshipped God with uncovered heads and outstretched or 
uplifted hands, although there may not have been in the camp a 
copy of that poetical gem, the old version Of the Psahns. Bat 
the second ground on which our opponents maintain the same 
conclusion is, that Christians are said by TertulKan to pray 
* without a monitor, because from the heart.' The inference 
which objectors to forms draw from this expression is, that the 
prayer must have been extemporaneous, because it was undic- 
tated by a prompter. But if this be the real meaning of the 
father (a point requiring proof), it proves too much for the 
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pleaders' purpose; for it proves that they prayed without a 
prompter or suggester of any kind, and therefore without a 
conducting minister. We shall not allow our opponents to forget 
that a prayer may be prompted, or supplied, or suggested to a 
congregation, as truly by the lips of a living minister a* by the 
pea of a deceased one ; that that is as truly a prompting ia 
devotion which exhibits itself in the shape of what the minister 
may recite, as in the shape of what the clergyman may read. 
So that if the pleaders will put this sense on the ' sine monitore ' 
of Tertullian, they must stand prepared to vindicate the con* 
elusion, that the congregations of the year 192 prayed in public 
worship from the mere suggestions of their own hearts, without 
the aid of a conductor of public worship, without the agency of 
any one to put prayers into their lips. But is this the presby~ 
terian notion of extemporaneous prayer, or the presbyterian 
practice? Is it not manifest that no scholar is more absolutely 
prompted in his lesson, or actor in his part, than dissenting 
congregations by the syllables and sentences of their pastors ? 
They pray not without a prompter; and therefore are they 
found (on their own exposition) at variance from, and not in 
accordance with, the church of the second age. 

Bat let ns cast this point into another light It has been 
assumed by objectors to forms, not only that the phrase ' sine 
monitore' must mean 'without a manual,' but that the phrase 
4 de peetore ' must signify * from the heart,' And on this double 
assumption, they erect their inference that the public prayers 
of the end of the second century flowed from the present impulse 
of the feelings, and consequently lould not have been pre-com- 
posed. Before arriving at this decision, it might have saved 
them from an embarrassment, to have considered whether the 
latter of these two expressions must bear the meaning they 
attach to it. A very superficial acquaintance with classical 
literature is sufficient to prove that the original word (pectus) is 
eonjtaAHially used to denote not the emotions, but the memory. 
In confirmation of this, I adduce two passages below from the 
leading poets -of the Augustan age, 1 and one from its greatest 
orator. 1 This fact then, at the very least, invalidates the plea- 



1 c 



Quam nostro illius labatur peetore que pectus maximarum rerum et plurimarum 

Yultus?-— -Virg. Eel. i. 60. w Omne super- suavitate, copia, varictale.* — Cicero de 

vacuum pleno de peetore manat.'— Horat. Orat. lib. Hi. 
de Art Poet. ' Onerandum complendum- 

2 B 2 
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ders' conclusion ; for that conclusion rests upon the assumptii 

that the word in question must bear this sense, and can bear no 
other. But it does more than this, — it makes probable our case. 
For it affirms that the early Christians prayed without needing 
the assistance of a suggester, because they prayed from the 
memory. If this interpretation be correct, (and we challenge 
our opponents to prove it untenable) the statement of Tertullian, 
instead of being auxiliary to the opposite cause, is directly sus- 
tentative of our own. The only resource open to our antago- 
nists is to cavil at the signification attributed to the original 
word. But, before they adopt this course, let them recollect 
that Rigaltius, the celebrated editor and annotator of Tertul- 
lian, and Bishop Fell, the no less distinguished editor of Cy- 
prian, have delivered it as their opinion that the expression * de 
pectore ' in this passage is equivalent to ' memoriter.' If they 
be right, (and who is prepared to prove such accomplished scho- 
lars wrong), the prayers mentioned by Tertullian, being from 
the memory, must be regarded as clear indications that pre- 
composed prayers were used in his times. And this explana- 
tion appears the more probable from this, that the other obscure 
term of the passage has been held by the most eminent critics 
to have been borrowed from the religious mysteries of the Gen- 
tiles ; the officer whose duty it was to attend at the shrine of a 
heathen deity, and assist the worshippers who came to present 
their offerings by repeating for their guidance the proper votive 
formula, being called the ' monitor.' ' So that, while the inter- 
pretation forced upon the passage by the pleaders involves them 
in a conclusion untenable and absurd, this makes it intelligible. 
Men on whose memories the prayers were written, required not 
a prompter. 

We may not, however, dismiss this quotation without notic- 
ing an interpretation of it different from the two we have can- 
vassed. It may be, that in the obscure expressions before us, the 
author intended simply to pourtray the deep spirit of loyalty to 
the existing powers which, notwithstanding all the injustice they 
had experienced at their hands, distinguished the early Chris- 
tians. This view, which makes the phrase (de pectore) to import 
' from the very heart,' harmonizes also well with the general 



1 Uvins, Hist. lib. W. cip. xx'\. lib. riii. cup. in. Plinins, Nut. Hist. lib. i 
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strain of his remarks. Tertullian is vindicating his aspersed 
brethren against charges of political disaffection ; and in answer 
to such charges, he eulogizes the high moral principles which 
actuated them, pointing to their prayers as the proof of his asser- 
tion — prayers which implored blessings for kings and all in au- 
thority, prayers so freely offered, that the Christians * needed no 
one to prompt them to utter them, because they were from the 
heart.' If. this be Tertullian's meaning, the passage proves 
nothing upon either side, for it merely testifies to the spirit in 
which Christians prayed, but affirms nothing respecting the 
mode of their prayers. Of these different explanations, the 
last is neutral, the second clearly in our favour, and the first— 
that urged by presbyterians themselves — destructive of their 
own position. But not one of them supports that position. It 
will be seen presently, that the context of this passage (and 
therefore the passage itself) may be claimed by us as a clear proof, 
that forms of prayer were used in church services in the era of 
Tertullian. Meanwhile, as far as affects the passage under re- 
view, the result of our investigation is this, that it is wholly 
unservicable to the cause of our opponents. 
•. A second quotation is adduced from the same author : * Since 
our Lord, who foresaw men's necessities, after he had delivered 
the rule of prayer said particularly, " Ask, and ye shall receive," 
and there are several things to be asked according to every man's 
circumstances, (the rightful and ordinary prayer being first used 
as a foundation,) we may lawfully add other desires and build 
other positions upon it.' * Well, and what more ? Nothing ! 
And what does this passage prove ? That we are not to confine 
ourselves to the use of the Lord's prayer, but are at liberty to 
make it the model for other prayers. Who doubts, who denies 
this ? But how does this support the pleaders' position, that forms 
were not used in the early church ? May not a written prayer, 
a printed prayer be constructed on the model of the Lord's 
prayer ? Do our opponents intend that this shall pass for argu- 
ment? . 

5. Equally inconclusive, and more dishonest is the proof (I shall 

not say taken, but) fabricated from the ecclesiastical history of 
Socrates. This passage is cited by the pleaders in substantiation 
of their position : c In all places and among all sects, scarce two 

1 De Orat. cap. ix. Plea, p. 495. 
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are to be found exactly agreeing about their church's prayers/ 
And the inference deduced from the passage is this— * At that 
time there could not have been one uniform service book in the 
church.' l We may reply to this, first, that it has never been 
maintained that there was but one service book in the church. 
All, whose reading has carried them into even the most ele- 
mentary works on the usages of the ancient churches, are fully 
aware that different churches had different liturgies. But will 
this prove that they had no liturgies? But, secondly, I have 
tb reply that the quotation, which, even in the disfigured state 
in which it is presented to us by the pleaders, will not support 
their position, has not even a shadow of connection with that 
position, when purified from their corruptions and interpolations. 
The passage contains neither the word * sects' nor * church/ 
neither does it express any thing resembling the sentiment 
which our opponents have made it bear. A reference to the 
chapter (p. 236) will convince the reader that from its beginning 
to its close, the historian is treating, not of ' church prayers/ 
but of the variety of usages and ceremonies in the ancient 
churches. He records that in some churches the altar stood to 
the east, in others to the west ; that in some, candles were 
lighted at the commencement of prayers, in others not till the 
sermon was begun ; that in some (Alexandria in particular) 
presbyters never preached, whilst in others, as Csesarea and 
Cyprus, bishops and presbyters preached; and upon all this 
catalogue of various usages, he makes the remark, ' On the 
whole, universally and throughout all, it is not possible to find 
two rituals (or ceremonies) of prayers uniform with each other/ 8 
The original, subjoined below, will shew two things, 1st. The 
correctness of this representation of the author's statements, 
and, 2ndly. The freedom of the translations of our opponents. 

6. The last proof to be noticed is taken from the writings of 
Augustine, 3 and claims consideration chiefly on account of its 
apparent conclusiveness. It is quite evident that the opponents 



1 Plea, p. 496. 

2 ' kM\ov H&VTOI vavraxov teat irapa 
t&aats BprjffKeias rotv Ivx&v 6wc irtp Ivptiv 
<rvfjupot>v6v<ras a\\rj\ais 8fo hri ro iwro* — 
Tpecr&fccpos iv A\*£avdp4ia ob irpoffofuKu' 
— Ecc. His. lib. v. cap. 22. 

3 I do not consider it necessary to exa- 
mine a passage adduced from Ambrose, be- 



cause it explains its own meaning. The 
sophistry of the proofs extracted from it 
lies in this, the confounding of a private 
prayer used by that author during public 
worship, on the occasion of an alarming 
interruption to the service, with public ex- 
temporaneous prayer, in which it is assumed 
that the entire service was conducted. 
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of Liturgies rely with confidence upon it ; ' yet I doubt not to be 
able to demonstrate that that confidence arises from a cause 
which too frequently begets it, — an extremely superficial ap- 
quaintatice with the works of the author. The passage occurs 
in a aeries of advices which Augustine delivers on the subject qf 
catechising ; ' Make them to understand, that not the voice, but 
the affections of the soul reach the ear of God ; for then they 
will not laygh if they observe any of the bishops or ministers $f 
the chyrcb guilty of solecisms or barbarisms in their prayer* to 
God, or do PPt understand, but ^nder (parturiate dis tingugrg) 
; the word* they pronounce/ The words marked in italics are 
those iju *yhich the strength of the proof is supposed to lie ; $np! 
it must be admitted that at first view, the passage seems empha- 
tically to favour the ppinipn that in the fifth century ministers 
had got th.a> preservative against mistakes in public ministry 
Jionsrr-R precomposed and well weighed form of prayer. But a 
refle6$we,mifld will rapidly perceive that the whole point of the 
proof turns upon the author's meaning in those words ' sole- 
cisms ' and ' barbarisms/ The pleaders, with their usual hasti<- 
ness and rather more than their usual self-complacency, assume 
that Augustine means by them such inaccuracies or inelegances 
of diction as men might commit who had not a polished Liturgy 
to furnish them with apposite expressions. But for this intep> 
pretation affixed to the words they have not deemed it necessary 
or expedient to adduce any authority, I impute not this course 
to duplicity, because it may be accounted for on the score of 
ignorance. I shall not deal with the passage so arbitrarily as 
my opponents have done, but shall shew, and that from the lips 
of Augustine himself, (certainly the best expounder of his own 
meaning) that no such idea was in his mind, when he penned 
his suggestions to his clergy. If our opponents will turn to 
one of his treatises (the reference to which is given below) they 
will find this definition — ' Solecisms are when we do not fitly 
join words that are rightly put together, and a barbarism is the 
pronouncing of a word with other letters o* another sound than 
what the Latins used ; ' * an instance of which he gives in the 

1 * Can you fail to perceive how strongly fore, to be an unavoidable inference, that 

this oassage militates against your theory ? these primitive ministers prayed without 

Surely this (utterance of barbarism*) would forms, 1 &c. — Plea, p. 497. 

not have been possible if they had had * De Doct. Christ, lib. ii. cap. xii. torn, 

their books before them. It seems, there- iij. p. 26. 
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sentence succeeding, observing that in the saying of Latin 
psalms, ' floriet ' was said in place of ' florebit.' Sp that, not- 
withstanding all the stress which presbyterians have laid on this 
passage, it appears that the mistakes which the bishop of Hippo 
apprehended, were not inelegancies of expression, but improprie- 
ties of pronunciation. And, in truth, the last few words of the 
quotation itself are sufficient to announce this to have been his 
meaning. So much for the explanation of this passage. And now 
for the use to be made of it. The pleaders have claimed it as 
favourable to free prayer ; I claim their own evidence as a proof 
that public prayers were then read from a book. For what does 
Augustine apprehend ? That the humble clergy of those days 
might draw a smile of derision from the educated academicians, 
because they did not seem to understand the meaning of the 
"words they pronounced ; because, in their embarrassment, they 
separated words which should have been pronounced in intelli- 
gible connection. But are not these errors in reading, mistakes 
created by inattention to stops, and an imperfect acquaintance 
•with refined compositions? All this strictly accords with 
"what we learn from other sources, that in the fiftn century, a 
Liturgy in Latin — the language of the educated world, but 
perhaps not so familiar in Africa l — was in use in the African 
churches. 

I close here my survey of the proofs of our opponents in sup- 
port of their position that the public services of the early ages 
were conducted in extemporaneous addresses. It is not neces- 
sary to recapitulate. The impression left upon every unpre- 
judiced and honest mind must be this, that the apparent sub- 
stantiation of this point, as effected by our antagonists, is one of 
those short lived successes which reflect more discredit than 
honour upon their authors. Their proof has been manufactured 
at a perilous expense. Indebted for its plausibility to sophistry, 
it could not endure argumentative trial; based either upon mis- 
representation of an author's intention (as in the case of Hermas 
and Augustine, or upon deliberate perversion of an author's words 
(as in that of Socrates), it could only stand until the originals were 
consulted, and the unworthy fallacy detected. As far then, as 

1 In p. 310 of this volume a conclusive Augvstine was a presbyter, delegated to 

proof of this will be found. From a quota- the inferior minister the duty of preaching, 

tion introduced there, it will be seen that because he himself was imperfectly ac» 

Valerius, the bishop of the church of which quainted with Latin. 
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Our enquiries have reached upon one branch of the evidence 
from antiquity, we have met with nothing to shake our proposi- 
tion that the early, if not the primitive church, worshipped God 
in forms previously prepared. But we have to traverse the 
second branch of the same line, for the purpose of ascertaining 
this point, not merely through negative but positive evidence* 
It will, I think, be found, that the fathers not only do not sup* 
port the theory of our opponents, but that they do support ours. 
- IV* 1. It has been already observed, that we are not justified in 
expecting the discovery of entire liturgies extant from the very 
earliest times, 1st. because the prayers were preserved in the me- 
mory of an unreading people ; and 2ndly, because the persecu- 
tions which were the heritage of the church for the first three cen- 
turies, rendered it imprudent to give a circulation to documents 
which might have been converted into materials of indictment* 
Under such circumstances as these, there was nothing to suggest 
the multiplication of written copies of public prayers, nor would 
it naturally occur to any writer of the period, to transcribe into his 
works the whole, or even a large continuous portion, of a liturgical 
service. What evidence then are we to expect on such a point I 
This, such allusions to those fixed forms, such incidental quota-* 
tions from them, as may satisfy us, not only that such forms 
were in existence, but that they were so well known to the 
people as that their pastors might intelligibly advert to them in 
their public expositions. And, as it seems to me, this species of 
evidence is even more satisfactory than the production of an 
ancient liturgical service. In the latter case, doubts might be 
cast upon the genuineness of the document. But when we open 
the works of Tertullian, of Origen, of Chrysostom, of Augustine, 
and find in them perpetual allusions to prayers used in their 
respective churches, and in their times, we have there that un- 
designed testimony which the student of the * Horae Paulinas ' 
feels to be even more conclusive than direct and intentional proof. 
Now let us examine whether proofs of this character do exist 
in these and^others of the early authors. 

1. We have already seen that there is strong reason for the 
opinion, that in the days of Tertullian, prayers for public 
services were transferred so accurately to the memory of the 
people, as to make them independent of ' a prompter.' The 
following passage taken from his ' Apology/ taken in connection 
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with other quotations from antiquity, will shew that within a 
century from the death of the apostles, the worship of the Chris- 
tian church was in prepared forms* ' Together we go to God, 
as if in compact array we assail him with supplications. This 
vehemence is grateful to Gt>d. We pray for our emperora, 
for their ministers, and for powers, for the state of the world* 
for peace.' And again, in a second passage of the same work, < We 
pray for all emperors, that their life may he long, their reign 
secure, their home safe, their armies brave, the senate faithful, 
the people just, the world quiet/ 1 On the first glance at this 
passage, it must strike all the unprejudiced that it is the record 
of a form of prayer. The author is not describing what occurred 
at any one of the services of the Christians, but what occurred 
so continually and so universally that it is set forth a* a sketch 
of their usual proceedings. And what is this,— the perpetual 
recurrence of the same topics, so methodized that the author is 
able to state them in their orderly succession,— but a form of 
prayer? Now we might fairly trust this evidence to itself* 
satisfied that Tertullian is but reciting what the ministers of the 
church constantly recited in public worship. But we can 
strengthen it by passages from other writers. We advance some 
steps in the track of Christianity, and find Arnobius (a.». 303) 
speaking on the same point, and with the same object as Tur<- 
tullian. 'In our meetings we invocate the supreme God, 
praying for peace and pardon to all men, for the magistrates, 
the armies, the emperors, our friends and our enemies/ 2 It 
must be obvious to every person that these two writers had their 
eye or recollection fixed upon the same form of prayer* Now 
let us move forward to the times of Chrysostom — a period at 
which the question is free from all obscurity, inasmuch as the 
works of that prelate contain quotations from the liturgy in use 
in his church so numerous as to perplex a selector-— and we 
shall find proof, that this prayer, mentioned by Tertullian in 
the end of the second, and by Arnobius in the close of the third 
century, was strictly a liturgical form. In his second homily on 
the Second Epistle to Corinthians, amid large quotations from 
the common prayers used, we find mention of the ' bidding 
prayer of the deacon.' * In the service of the faithful (i. e. the 
communion service to which only the fideles were admitted) we 

1 Apol. cap. xxx. xxxix. pp. 27—31. * Adv. GenteB. lib. iv. p. 67. 
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are bid to approach a gracious God for bishops, for presbyters, 
for emperors, for kings, for sea and land, for all the world.' 1 
It is clear that the topics of these prayers are substantially the 
same ; and had the author given them to us in the form of strict 
quotation, we should have had not merely the sketch of the 
form, but the form itself. As it is, — accepting Tertullian's 
statement as descriptive of the ordinary acts of the Christians, 
seeing that in those usual proceedings the same things were 
prayed for, that a century after the description is the same, and 
in less than a century after that, the same topics appear in the 
definite shape of the ' deacon's bidding prayer/ — we are war- 
ranted in the conclusion, that in the first of these periods, the use 
of prepared forms distinguished the services of the Christian church. 
2. Now let us consult the works of Origen. From this author I 
shall select but two quotations, for I feel myself relieved from 
the necessity of extracting more, by an admission which shall be 
presently noticed. In his homilies on Jeremiah, this author 
says, * we frequently say in our prayers, Grant, O Almighty 
(rod, grant us a portion with thy prophets, and with the apostles 
of thy Son, Christ,— grant that we may be found at the feet of thy 
only begotten/ 2 I know not how this can be understood of aught 
but a fixed form of prayer. It records not only the topics used 
by Christians in their addresses to God, but cites the very words 
in which those topics were clad. And that the supplications 
then used by Christians in their religious assemblies were not 
optional but appointed, will appear from this sentence, in which 
that author, speaking of a form provided against magical or 
Satanic influences, says, * They, who serve God through Jesus 
in the Christian way, and live according to the gospel, use day 
and night the prescribed prayers, reverently and urgently/ 3 
To these quotations I shall subjoin no comment, because I find 
that an authority to which presbyterians, at least, ought to 
defer, — the centuriators of Magdeburg — admits that they 
amount to proof that in the days of Origin, forms of prayer 
were in use. Our opponents affect to doubt (to the deep dis- 
credit of their scholarship) that such an admission was ever made. 4 

1 Opp. torn. x. p. 440. . 4 * You say that the Magdeburg cen- 

• Horn, xviii. in Jerem. torn. ii. p. 217. tnriators thought this passage quite con- 

^ elusive as to the existence ol tonus in 

3 — *TiutirpOffrax04<r«**r*4vxais(rw- the church at that time. I can hardly 

cX&repoy Kcbi Minus vvKrbs k&i rifi4pas imagine that they could have made if (that 

Xp6fAtroi.* — In Celsum. lib. vi. torn. i. admission). — Plea, p. 483. 
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If they refer to the work cited, they may meet with this con- 
fession, ' beyond doubt they used forms of prayer ; for Origen 
seems to allude to those forms which at the present day are 
called collects, * where/ saith he, ' we frequently say in our 
prayers, &c.' 1 And if they carry their enquiries a little further, 
they will find in the same book, only four sentences previous to 
that just cited, another admission of the centuriators grounded 
on the passage adduced by themselves from Tertullian, that 
Christians then had even fixed 'rites and gestures' to accom- 
pany their supplications. 

• 3. The writings of Basil do not toueh upon those of Origen 
chronologically, but yet may be properly referred to here, off 
account of the point which they establish. This author, in a 
tract on the Work of the Spirit, speaking of Gregory, bishop of 
Neo-Caesarea, mentions ' that he was held in such veneration in 
those regions, that they would not add a practice, or an ex- 
pression, or a mystic form to those which he had left them ; that 
they who succeeded him in the government of that church would 
hot tolerate any addition being made to what he had fixed.' 2 It 
is scarcely possible that any exception can be taken to this 
testimony ; for, let what construction objectors please be put 
upon the expression ' mystical form ' (which it were easy to 
prove, out of this author's own writings, must import the public 
services of the altar), the expression preceding it, ' that no 
word was to be added to it,' is sufficient to shew that the author 
must have been speaking of arranged and prescript forms. In 
addition to this, we may observe that St. Basil, in his sixty-third 
epistle, mentions that another act of Gregory was the establish- 
ment of a certain rule of uniformity relative to the manner in 
Which the Psalter was to be chaunted ; the rule laid down by 
that prelate being that the psalms should be sung, not alter- 
nately, but by the united voices of the people. And when this 
the ancient usage was departed from, and discontent thereby 
created, we find Basil defending the change on this ground, that 

* since the days of Gregory litanies had been introduced, s and 

1 Centuria tertia, cap. vi. p. 44. Spir. Sane. cap. xxix. sect. 74. torn, iii. 

. 8 *OtiKovv hv vpatfv rtva, ov \6yov t Zu p. 63. 

riwov nvh pvFiKhv, *ap* By kiccbois Karl- 8 ' 'AAA* oinc fy t <pcuri, ravra M rov 

Axire, rrj toicAijala tpoatfaiKcw. Ob&v ykp fxtydXov TpnyoptoV 'AAA* 6v$± at Airarciat, 

Wxovro oi kotA tiiaSoxbv T&y fotcAijolas ts tycis vw iwiTrfictTM.'—Epn. ccvii. 

oitcovofAfitravres rw /act* kicuvov tyovpc04v- torn. iii. p. 311. 
twv ircipatiQao-QcH us wpoffB^Kriu.* — De 
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no exception taken to them by the congregation' — a passage this, 
which induced the centuriators to record it as a fact of history, 
that in the fourth century this species of precomposed prayer 
was in use in the churches of Neo-Csesarea. l Now it is to be 
recollected, that although Basil writes in the year 360, he writes 
respecting circumstances occurring above an hundred years pre-* 
vious : so that we ascertain from his testimony that in the year 
#54? — 'the era of Cyprian and Cornelius — a liturgical service, 
requiring the responses of the congregation, and a fixed method 
of psalmody, were existent in the churches of Cappadocia. 
As to Basil's own practice, it is superfluous to allude to it; for 
proof can be produced of the most decisive character that litur- 
gical services of his own composition were used in the church of 
Ceesarea* e I shall not enter upon the point, so much canvassed 
by the learned, whether every part of the liturgy passing under 
his name came from his own pen. But of this there can be 
no doubt, that he was the author of a liturgy, and that that 
liturgy was so valued for its eloquence and unction, that it 
formed one of the topics of the eulogies of Gregory Nazianzei* 
on his memory. s This latter point our opponents, in the 
catholicity of their scepticism, affect to doubt, affirming that the 
original expression rather signifies ' appointments of prayers' 
than * forms of prayers*' 4 This delicate criticism I shall not 
spend time in controverting. Let these harttfas be * forms ' oy 
' arrangements' or ' appointments,' thus much is certain, that 
prayers were appointed by Basil. And as to the melancholy 
effort to elude the cogency of this testimony by suggesting that 
the word translated * prayers ' may signify ' hymns,' I shall 
only notice that by saying, that Nicetas, the eminent scho- 
liast on the works of Gregory, gives this as his exposition of 
the passage — ' Basil ordained prayers, as well others, as thosq 
of the divine mystagogy or Uturgy, which are still extant.' 5 
And yet the pleaders are rash enough to say that ' this father, so 



1 Centur. quarta. cap. vi. p. 230. 

* Cenc Trull. Can. zxxii. Leon. Byzant. 
adv. Nestor, lib. iii. cap. xviii. Basilii 
Epis. ccvii. torn, iii. 

vUu fiovarufy fyypo^oi re kcu Jkypwpoi, 
c&x&p 5(ot(£^€/s, c&koct/ucu rov fiiffMros' 
— Greg. Naz. Oratio xx. torn. i. p. 340. 



4 ' What you have taken the liberty of 
translating in free-and-easy church of Eng- 
land style, forms of prayer, mean literally 
* appointments of prayer.* — Plea, p. 489. • 

* l Orationes ordinavit, cum alias, turn 
divinae mystagogiae vel liturgiae, quae et 
extant' — In opp. Greg. Naz. torn. ii. p. 777. 
See also Augustine's Explanation of this 
word in Epis. cxlix, torn. 11. p. 509. 
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far from having any predilection in favour of liturgies, wa» a 
strenuous advocate of free prayers.' 

4. In passing on to the evidence of Cyril of Jerusalem, delivered 
in the middle of the fourth century, the case is so broadly clear 
as to justify us in drawing the argument from the fathers to a 
Conclusion with it. The ' Catechetical discourses ' of this author 
seem to have been written strictly with a view to instruct the 
lately baptized and the initiated in the mysteries of Christianity. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention, that from a very early 
period, the Christians drew lines of separation between different 
classes of their communion; marking off the proselytes, the 
catechumens, the baptized and the initiated (or believers ad- 
mitted into full fellowship) from each other. And it is for this 
reason, among many others, that so few copied of the ancient 
liturgies were in existence ; for several of the services were con- 
fined so rigidly to the small circle of the initiated, that it was 
forbidden to them to repeat the forms used ' to those without/ l 
But in this discourse of Cyril, we find the author recalling to 
the minds of his pupils the different services they had become 
familiar with, in advancing from ecclesiastical infancy to matu- 
rity : and amongst them he narrates the several prayers employed 
in the different offices. Thus in his fifth discourse hp says, * Ye 
have been instructed in baptism, &c.' we go on to what remains. 
In the eucharistic service the deacon exclaims, * Lift up your 
heaTte ' — and you answer, * We lift them vp to the Lord.' Then 
the priest says — 'Let us give thanks to tiheLord;' and ye say — *l% 
is meet and right to do so. 9 Then we make mention of heaven 
and earth, and the sea, and all creatures visible and invisible, 
of angels, archangels, &c. And when we have finished the 
spiritual sacrifice, we pray to God for the common peace of the 
church, the tranquillity of the world, kings, armies, the sick and 
the afflicted ; then we make mention of those who ave in rest 
before trs, &c. Then we say that prayer which our Saviour 



1 ' tafilv A*y« r& $».'— CyriL Oatech. 
Mystag. On this point Chryso&toaa ob- 
serves : — ' r& ixvrfyia 8i& rovro rij tobgae 
K?^eUrayr(S 4vtT€?^aufiey f lakt riots ^fui^rovs 
4ftp?opcv*'— 5i ora, xxxiii. in Matt. And 
TertuUian : — ' Omnibus xnysteriig silentia 
fides fidhibntar.' — Apol. cap. vii. A valuable 
autiior of -our own 4ay remarks : — * The law 
of secrecy which was so rigidly adhered to 



in the Christian. church for many ages* and 
which especially forbade any discovery of 
&t rites «f the enchanst, was in no part 
of "tine church mere strictly ofeeved 'than ift 
the exarchate of Cesarea. The effect of 
•this caution is, that we have very few 
notices among the iathers of that -exarchate 
relative to tie liturgy;' — Palmer's Orjg 
Litu*g. vol. i. p. 68. 
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delivered to hU own disciples ; after these things the priest says, 
" holy things for the holy ; f> and ye answer, " there is one holy, 
one Lord Jesus Christ." * It were misplaced to offer any com- 
ment upon, or draw any inferences from such a passage as this. 
It is so express, so detailed as to set at defiance the best in- 
genuity of the sceptical. Unless they be resolved to affirm that 
a form, whose very order and expressions are specified, whose 
sentences aire prescribed for congregational repetition, whose 
petitions are alluded to as being well known to the audience 
addressed — is not a specimen of precomposed prayer, we are 
justified in claiming from our opponents the admission, that in 
the middle of this century the Christian temples echoed back 
die strains of a liturgical service. Nay, we purpose to claim 
even more than this ; for although Cyril was raised to the epis- 
copate of Jerusalem in the year 350, his discourses were com- 
posed long before ; * and inasmuch as those discourses are not 
comments on a service composed by himself, but upon one in 
acceptation and use in that church when he became connected 
With it, We are justified in ascending the stream of antiquity, 
and asserting that the liturgy of Jerusalem was in use at least in 
die dawn of this age. Nay, after extracting this acknowledg- 
ment) we may decline to rest satisfied with it, and carry our 
demand to this point, that a date be allowed to the formation 
of this liturgy, which Cyril expounds, almost as early as the 
ttoes of the apostles. We have a testimony borne by Proclus 
(bishop of Constantinople about fifty years after the death of 
Basil, and the associate of Chrysostom), to this effect, that 
' Basil delivered to the people a shorter form of prayer, on 
tee&uttt of their degeneracy and slothfiilness, though himself 
thinking that there was nothing tedious in that of James, which, 
w in vsfe before.' s It will be seen from this, that previous to 
the composition of Basils liturgy for the churches of Caesarea, a 
form of prayer, bearing the name of St. James, had been in use 
there. May we not infer that, if used in Ceesarea, it was also 
in Jerusalem, and therefore must have been that on which Cyril 
lectured. Haat the eaiiy Christians held that St. Janves did com- 
pose a liturgy, is afeo proveable from a canon passed in the 

1 Catech. Myst. t. pp. 335—332. The of the Eucbaristk Service of Jeresalem m 

reflective ^ reader may be struck by the the fourth cen*ury. 

dose similarity of the communion service * Hieron. Catal. Scrip. Eoc. in Cyriltam. 

of the church of England, with this sketch 3 De Tradit. Divin. Liturg. 
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council of Trullo (or Constantinople), hi which the liturgies of 
James and Basil ('delivered in writing') are appealed to as 
evidence upon a point of ecclesiastical usage. ' Whether this 
opinion be correct or not, or whether it only enjoyed his name 
for the same reason that the moat ancient symbol of faith in the 
church was called ' the apostles' creed,' this much seems evi- 
dent, that the subject matter of Cyril's reflections in the early 
part of the first century must have been of very remote anti- 
quity, since the name of the first bishop of Jerusalem is attached 
to it. So far then we have seen that a prescript form was in use 
at this early period ; and taking that indubitable fact in connec- 
tion with the allusions to well known forms, and the occasional 
citations from them which meet us in the pages of Cyprian, 
Origen and Tertullian, we are assuredly justified in the conclu- 
sion that these forms were in existence from an age next to (if 
not within) that of the apostles. 

5. A desire of brevity forbids my going into the proof which the 
works of Chrysostom and Augustine yield of the use of liturgies 
in the Greek and African churches in their times. It were easy 
to cover pages will) passages from these authors, containing whole 
sections of these prayers. A few words however are necessary 
in connection with the last named author, inasmuch as modern 
presbyterians, unwarned by the defeats sustained on this subject 
by their brethren in times past, have ventured to cite Augustine 
as a witness on their side. They have told us that * when 
Augustine penned* a passage cited by them from his work 
against the Donatists, ' there could have been no liturgy in the 
church.' 2 Have these controversialists no judgment, no infor- 
mation whatever? Are they ignorant that such competent 
judges as the Centuriators have pronounced, that in this very 
century in which Augustine wrote, ' there were beyond doubt 
forma of prayer in the church V Are they ignorant that at the 
third council of Carthage, in which Augustine sat, a canon was 
passed, ordaining that ' whosoever should copy out prayers from 
any other person for himself, should not use them until he had 
first compared them with his more learned brethren. Are 

1 ' 'lonaijUos a kotI trdpua Xpurrov tou * Plea, p. 499. 

/J* 1 w ?*'• - ■ < y ' bnl ' n °" '"' s "ft". ™ [ p™*> »• ™»' "'- 

ypdfv, r£ tHHrriKhr ^,v ^m*" Wmctarib™ fmtriU cSnwhrif-CoM. 
TatsttSaittr,! — k.t.A.— Cone, m Trullo. (.'firtli. iii. Can. xiiii. Bin. Cone. lorn. i. 
Can. ixxii. . p, 575. 
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they ignorant that the presbyterian Du Plessis has confessed 
that in this very century ' Basil and Chrysostom did ordain a 
prescript form V Is all this new to the pleaders ? I fear so* 
But let them take the answer to this assertion out of the works 
of Augustin himself. The passage adduced by them in support 
of their position is this: — * Many of them* (ministers) * did 
through ignorance use prayers composed by heretics in their public 
ministrations.' * Now to this I reply, 1st, that the quotation is 
false, inasmuch as in the original there are no such words as the 
last four — an addition evidently made to it to prevent the answer 
that the author might have been speaking on the subject of 
private prayer ; 2ndly, that so far from proving the point of our 
opponents, that forms were not then in use, it proves the very 
opposite ; for Augustin *s complaint is this, ' that they adopted 
prayers composed by heretics,' — and the pleaders might have 
added the rest of the sentence, ' and by uneducated babblers ;' 2 
3rdly, that the history of this passage takes it entirely out of the 
camp of our opponents, and bestows it upon us. It has always 
been conceded that the bishop of every church had the power of 
framing his own liturgy, and it appears that that most ancient 
licence was beginning to prove a most dangerous one. For 
Augustin's brethren of the smaller bishoprics in rural dis- 
tricts, availing themselves of it, rashly and ignorantly caught 
at prayers recommended rather by their sound than their sub-* 
stance, and were heedlessly using in their services forms doc- 
trinally unsound. And this it was, as the learned suppose, 
which produced that canon of the African council to which I 
have just referred — a canon which contracts the licence once 
enjoyed (perhaps, I should say, abused), by making it impera- 
tive on every bishop before inserting into his liturgy a copied 
prayer; to submit it to the judgment of his ' more learned 
brethren/ And now, what does all this prove ? That there 
were no forms, 'no liturgies in that century? 9 No, but that 
such services were in use, and that the liberty allowed to each 
prelate to frame his own liturgy for his diocese, was found to lead 
to such fearful evils that even at this early period an approach 
was made towards an act of uniformity. If we are to believe 

1 De Missft. lib. i. cap. vi. simplicitatem, non eas valentes discernere, 

* * Multi quippe irrunnt in preces, non utuntur eis arbitrantes audd bonae 6int' — 

solum ab imperitis loquacibus, sed etiam De Bap. Cont. Donat lib. vi. cap. xxv. 

ab hereticia compositas, et per ignorantiae torn. ix. p. 176. 

2 C 
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Augustin and his cotemporaries, we must necessarily decline to* 
believe the pleaders : and if perfection is the result (in human 
affairs) of experience, we may see that we are nearer to it in 
submitting one form of prayer to the learned, and requiring 
that all shall use it, than we should be by. reverting either to 
extemporary prayers, or granting to every minister the liberty 
of altering the liturgy at his pleasure. 

6. The last authority to which I shall refer before concluding 
this department of the subject, will shew that about this period 
the eastern church was beginning to feel the same necessity for 
uniformity in public services. In the 18th canon of the council 
of Laodicea, it is ordained ' that the same Liturgy of prayers 
shall be said always, both at nones and vespers.' l This passage 
appears to me conclusive of this, that precomposed services 
were in use in the year 361. But our opponents unwilling to 
admit this, (which yet learned presbyterians have freely con- 
ceded) institute a criticism on the words * Liturgy' and i prayers,' 
affirming the first to signify *a public service or office,' and 
hinting that the second might mean ' psalms or hymns.' If it 
were so, at the very least, we have psalmodic forms the subject 
of a conciliary decree. But independently of this consideration, 
that the strained construction of this rendering is sufficient to 
ensure its rejection, other canons of the same council will 
prove the correctness of the translation I have given. The 17th 
canon prescribes ' that the psalms shall not be sung all at once, 
but at intervals,' the words if/aX^** evidently importing some- 
thing different from kvxSv. The 19th lays down the order of the 
service, * first, the bishop's homily ; . secondly, prayers (iv%eu) 
for the catechumens.' Could these have been 'psalms or 
hymns V i Then, prayers over the penitent,'— were these hymns ? 
* Then, the three prayers («*%«*) of the faithful, the first in silence, 
the second and third aloud.' Will our opponents undertake, 
not to assert, but to prove that all this was psalmody ? The 59th 
canon orders that * no psalm (rpa\[Mi) composed by private per- 
sons shall be used.' From the distinction drawn, then, in these 
several passages between prayers and psalms, from the order 
of prayers laid down in one of them (which was evidently a 

1 ' TV a.vT7}v Xtnovpytav tup ivx&v Laod. Can. xviii. Bin. Coacil. torn. i. p. 
TchroT€, kcU iv reus ivvdrals, kou 4v rais 299. 
e<nr4pais d<pci\eiv yiyca^al. , — Concil. 
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Liturgical form), and from the expression ' Liturgy of prayers,' 
we are assuredly justified in affirming the conclusion, that pre- 
composed prayers were so universally in use in the eastern — we 
may say the whole — church, as to form the subject of enactments 
in a general council. If our opponents are still too scrupulous 
to affix their assent to this deduction, it may perhaps overcome 
their reluctance, to recollect that the divines who wrote under 
the anagrammatic title of ' Smectyinnuus,' yielded up the 
question at this point, and that Du Plessis, speaking of this 
'prayer of the faithful/ describes it as a litany or general suppli- 
cation, which, ' that it was preserved even from the cradle of the 
church till that age, is clear from coeval authorities.' l - 

7. At this point we may close our survey of antiquity, and affirm 
that this position has been sustained, that the church, from a 
very early period, conducted her public services in precomposed 
forms of prayer. I shall not encumber these proofs by stepping 
aside to notice the weak objection, that Liturgies were the in- 
vention of the fifth or some later century* The question between 
the church of England and her opponents is not respecting the 
moment in which forms of prayer were arranged into a symme- 
trical compilation, but whether she cannot plead for her use of 
forms, the example of the ancient church, as well as the prac- 
tice of the Jewish, and the implied approval of the Saviour. It 
seems highly probable that during the apostolic age, a gift of 
prayer, the result of an extraordinary influence of the Spirit, 
was poured out occasionally on certain individuals, and that 
while such gifts continued, the necessity for composed prayers 
was not felt. But when the times of miraculous assistances 
passed away, it appears evident from the quotations we have 
just considered, that the good sense of the early Christians dic- 
tated the adoption of prayers deliberately and thoughtfully com- 
posed* It was in this way that the Hebrew Liturgy was 
gradually formed; but still the principle on which it was 
formed, the idea of it, the recommendation of it, came from God 
himself; and the approval of it when constructed, is to be found 
in the fact that the Son of God worshipped in its prayers. But 
for this point, the lawfulness — the propriety, nay, the expediency 
of precomposed prayers, why turn for arguments to Tertullian, to 



1 De Missa, cap. v. 
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Origen, or to Basil, when we can enter the camp of our opponents, 
and bring forth the prophets of their system to bear witness to 
the excellence of ours. Did not many of the reformation 
churches decide upon worshipping God by Liturgies ? Did not 
Calvin compose one for Geneva, a Liturgy still extant and in 
use ? Did he not assist in putting the French reformed church 
upon a foundation of some safety, by drawing up the Liturgy 
she adopted, and which (unless high authorities are in error) it 
is obligatory on that church to use. 1 Nay, to come nearer home, 
have we to learn that for many years after the Reformation, the 
kirk of Scotland used a Liturgy drawn up by Knox, to which 
our only objection is, that, indebted for its best parts to the 
English Prayer Book, it has impaired its beauty by not borrowing 
from it more largely.* And when such men as Knox and Calvin 
applied their powers to the composition of Liturgies, and deli- 
vered them for use to the communities with which they were 
connected, and (probably) did themselves use them ; when the 
latter composed with pen and ink the prayer he was to utter 
after sermon, when he wrote to the Lord Protector of England 
that ' he highly approved of a fixed form of prayer and eccle- 
siastical rites, from which it should not be lawful for pastors to 
depart in the discharge of their duty,' assigning, as his reason, 
' the harmony it would denote, the assistance it would afford to 
the les3 gifted, and the protection it would give the church 
against the unsettled levity of the affecters of novelties' — are 
we, after this, to have it canvassed by preshyterian zealots, whe- 
ther forms of prayer are lawful, or needful, or expedient I If 
controvertists will undertake to defend the negative of any of 
these positions, they must gird themselves to the hopeless 
attempt to impugn the judgment, not only of the church of 
Israel, not only of the Christian church of sixteen centuries, 



' In the synod of Mainant, itisordered, 
that ■ in order that henceforth there may 
be a general uniformity in the churches of 
this kingdom in the administration of the 
Lord's Supper, all pastors are enjoined to 
abstain from any new or private method of 
their own, as of reading the words of in- 
stitution between the ordinary lungprayers 
and that appointed specially for this sacra- 

1. : 

—Chap. vi. sect. 14. {Qukk's Synodicon. 
i. p. 327.) The church synod of Cliarenton 
has likewise ordered, ' that this assembly 
frame a particular form for baptiiing adufl 
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persons converted to the Christi 

and that this ensuing form be particularly 
used on these occasions.'— Chap. viii. sect. fi. 
(Id. ii. p. 447.) 

* The editor of this liturgy expresses a 
belief, ' that the resumption of that liturgy 
by the church of Scotland, and by authority 
of the ecclesiastical courts, would be at- 
tended with great good; — that its reintro- 
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but of the most distinguished scholars of their own communion, 
and the chief agents in their own reformation. Are our oppo- 
nents prepared to enter this field of conflict, and to set the battle 
in array against such fearful odds ? If not, if through timidity 
or shame they decline the contest, let them restrain their un- 
meaning clamours against the propriety and expediency of pre- 
composed forms. The church of England stands (in this respect) 
in the same category with Scotland, France and Geneva, and 
there is no argument, no invective levelled against her, which can 
fail of reaching them. As to the distinction which it is attempted 
to establish between the two cases, viz. that although all have 
preconceived forms, yet the invariable use of them is enjoined 
only on her, that must resolve itself into a point of expediency, 
for it cannot he converted into one of principle. The lawfulness 
and the expediency of precomposed prayers, are conceded by 
the act of composing such prayers for the several preshyterian 
societies. If it be otherwise, why was itdone? Was Calvin guilty 
of an act unlawful, or Knox of a deviation from right principle, 
when they emerged from their studies, and recommended to Geneva 
and Scotland the prayers which they had there leisurely pre- 
pared ? Were they trifling with the motions of God's Spirit in 
their own minds, when they sat down to the task of composition, 
and correction, and embellishment? Were they doing despite 
to the Spirit, when they collected hints, and ideas, and sentences 
from the Liturgies of past ages? Were they laying snares for 
the unwary, when they advised ministers to take up their prayers 
into the pulpit, and read them aloud, instead of trusting to the 
power of improvisation I If the warm negative be returned to 
all these questions, with what consistency or regard to character 
can modern presbyterians attempt to maintain the extravagant 
position assumed by them in their denunciations of prescript 
prayers. 

And if the lawfulness of forms be then on all sides admitted, 
if such causes as ' ministerial unskil fulness, affectation of novelty, 
and tendency to promote disunion ' pronounce them to be 
' highly expedient,' does it not, after this, become simply a ques- 
tion for wisdom or prudence to decide, whether they should not 
be universally enjoined. Likely (if unctional and comprehen- 
sive) to be equal to the best, they are certain to be superior to 
mediocre, extemporary effusions. It may be that men might 
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be found — rare specimens of combined Self-possession, and ima-" 
ginative richness, and dictional propriety — whose prayers, if 
unpreconceived, might equal those of any Liturgy. But is this 
the case with all ? And if not, who is to draw the line between 
the Christian scholar who may venture, and the empty babbler 
who should never venture, to pour out his conceptions before a 
congregation. The most incompetent are generally the most 
assured, the most unfurnished frequently the most confident. 
And thus the evil dreaded is incurred, for the want of an inflexi- 
ble rule. Better surely is it — religiously better — that a man 
of power should read a Liturgy which sufficiently expresses every 
want, and represents every emotion, than that multitudes of men 
should weary a congregation with their tediousness, disgust them 
by their insipidity, or check the current of devotion by their 
absurdities. The evil in the former case (if evil it be) is little, 
in the latter, serious. It might be well indeed to leave scope 
for the exercise of such powers as I have mentioned, did man 
but know himself. But let it be made a matter of bption, whe- 
ther provided prayers be read, or extemporary prayers uttered, 
and what would be, probably, the result? This, that multi- 
tudes would pronounce themselves of the number of the gifted ; 
this, that the sober and humble who cling to the service book, 
would be branded by the impetuous and the vain, as unready 
and incompetent ; this, that * affection of novelty ' would prompt 
some, and vanity others, and false shame the rest, to depart gra- 
dually from the form, and to substitute the evils of free prayers 
for the excellencies of an unfashionable rituaL To meet all 
this, there is but one remedy— the authoritative injunction of 
the use of a Liturgy, 

IV. Before we pass on to notice the general advantages 
secured by a fixed form of prayer, it.may be well to reduce the 
question before us to its true position. The question in, debate 
between the church of England arid dissenters is for the most 
part argued by them on the supposition that the dispute lies 
between forms and extemporary prayers. It is necessary to 
expose this error. Properly speaking, there is no such thing as 
a congregation praying without a form. Upon the most in- 
dulgent allowance, there is, in a whole congregation, but one 
person — the officiating minister — who is worshipping without a 
form* And if it were acknowledged, I believe that even he could 
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not be excepted ; but that he, as well as his hearers, \yas pro- 
nouncings the words of preconceived petition. It is indeed 
possible (I trust by no means likely) that the minister of a 
dissenting congregation rushes unprepared into his pulpit, and 
trusts to his own fertility for thoughts, and to his own fluency 
for their attire. But it is to be presumed that a course so 
arrogant (may we not ..say, so sinful) is adopted but by few ; 
that the generality of ministers have, previous to their appear- 
ance in the congregation, reflected over their topics, perhaps 
decided on their arrangements, perhaps embodied them in 
language. Is it not possible that the passage which sounds in 
its delivery so like an inspiration, that the words which flow in 
a current so full and impetuous as to resemble the stream 
accelerated by a sudden convulsion at its source, may have been 
all deliberately prepared hours before, and studied and repeated, 
so that they may be brought out at the proper moment with 
those accompaniments of tone, and emphasis, and cadence which 
are supposed to add so much to their efficiency ? Is it not also 
possible that it may not be the product of the minister's inven- 
tion, or imagination, but the gleanings from some convenient 
manual or help ? But it matters not what the machinery may 
be by which the thing is thrown upon the stage, or what the 
secret history of its creation and culture and adornment ; when 
it comes to be presented to a congregation, what is it but a 
form— e form equally to him who repeats and to those who hear 
it ? For the congregation wait upon words, thought, appeals — 
not their dwn, but found for them, and by them recited after the 
reciter. And what is this but a form of , prayer ? Must not 
eyery reflecting member of a congregation feel, that when called 
Upon to join in prayer, he knew not whereof he was about to 
speak, or what on the eve of asking ? But as his minister prays, 
he repeats, either mentally or orally, beginning with his be- 
ginning, pausing with his pauses ; rapid when he is — eloquent, 
and with him arriving at the close. It is impossible it should 
be otherwise, unless public or united worship give place to closet 
devotion, or else to the din of rival voices ; each one pouring 
but his isolated supplications, disturbing and being disturbed. 
If there is to be such a thing as common prayer, it can only be 
obtained on the arrangement that by general consent one is 
allowed to be the leader of the many, whose prayer they shall 
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follow, and whose intercessions adopt. And when this arrange- 
ment is made, precomposed forms are determined on— forms in 
respect to all, if the minister prepares beforehand, and in respect 
to the congregation, if he does not; and prescribed forms are 
determined on, for the worshipper must use what is provided, or 
cease to he one of an united and praying congregation. So 
that, setting aside the variety supposed to be gained by the 
practice of free prayers, — a point to be presently considered, — 
there is not an objection which the dissenter can urge against a 
prayer-book, which may not with equal truth be levelled against 
his own system. In fact, the dispute is not between mode and 
mode {for both modes are virtually the same), but between the 
comparative expediency of adopting, as the vehicle of our emo- 
tions, the (perhaps) inelegant, pointless language of a minister 
of ordinary attainments, or the eloquent and unctional supplica- 
tions of a service-book prepared by the choicest scholars of their 
times, and prepared under all the advantages attendant on that 
deliberation which leaves space for the suggestions of taste and 
judgment, and on that research which enabled its compilers to 
cull from the devotional treasures of antiquity. 

V. Taken in the point in view presented in the foregoing 
section, the question under consideration converts itself into one 
of the comparative excellency of precomposed over free prayers. 
I am perfectly willing to acknowledge that equal eloquence, 
appositeness and unction may be contained in the free prayers 
of a dissenting minister, as are found in the services of our 
liturgy. To deny it, would be to set limits to the power and 
graciousness of God, But it must be remembered that this is 
not the real question, although the opponents of forms adroitly 
endeavour to make it the question. From time to time men 
have appeared upon the stage of life, examples of intellect, of 
attainments, of self-possession and of piety, cast together in 
happy combination; and were the ministers of religion every 
where and always men of this stamp, and secured besides against 
those fluctuations, against that waste of mental or bodily vigour, 
against the many circumstances which produce the various 
frames of the Christian — then might the public ministrations of 
the church be with some confidence committed into their hands. 
But let us pass from theory to facts, and ask ourselves whether 
the world has ever known a specimen of such varied and un- 
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tailing excellency. Experience tells us the humiliating truth, 

that the brightest genius may be overcast, and the most mascu- 
line understanding sink into the weakness of second childhood. 
But were it otherwise, and that such characters continued in 
vigour to the last, — ' their sun going down while it was yet day,' 
still how unfrequent are such specimens of power. We count 
them by units ; while at the same time we feel that the over- 
whelming majority of ministers are persons of ordinary capacity, 
of moderate gifts ; many of them devoid of that mental fertility 
which alone can produce variety, and of that judgment which is 
necessary for the correction of the exuberance of fancy. And 
therefore it is no unusual thing to hear the complaint of same- 
ness, poverty, tedious repetitions, and vulgar expressions, — 
complaints which have fallen from the lips not of churchmen, 
but of dissenters themselves ; for one of their own prophets has 
said, ' that the preachers of his own denomination spend so 
much of their time ingossipping from house to house, that their 
prayers are poverty itself— that the introduction of an original 
conception would startle a congregation as much as the entrance 
of a spectre ;' ' while another laments ' that a requirement too 
onerous is imposed on the officiating presbyter, and that the 
consequence is, that where a licentiate does the duty, or a 
minister, neither spiritually -minded nor gifted with utterance, 
or indeed any minister at times, devotional feelings are rather 
repressed than drawn out in those that follow him.' s It is a 
difficult thing— perhaps the truth is not overstated when I say 
that it is an impossible thing — for a minister to present himself 
to his congregation, week after week, for the many years which 
constitute the average period of a prcsbytcrian teacher's connec- 
tion with his flock, and to furnish that repast of novelties which 
form so important an element in the supposed advantages of ex- 
temporary prayer. From all these inconveniences, is a liturgy 
such as the church of England possesses, free. Her congregations 
are not dependant upon the natural ability, or the dictional powers 
of the minister. He is there to offer up prayers which the 
church has weighed and adopted, not to inflict upon them the 
crudities of his own incapacity. From many causes he may 
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be agitated, embarrassed or dispirited (for ' when we would do 
good/ is not oftentimes * evil present with us,*) but he carries 
not his personal disquietudes into his official duties*— at least so 
far as the most important part of them is concerned— nor checks 
the rising aspirations of his flock by his. vagueness and inco- 
herency. He has but to pronounce the service of his prayer* 
book, and the congregation are assured of a safe and suitable 
Vehicle for the transport of their desires to their Father. It is 
all well to speak of God being no respecter of the words wherein 
prayer is clad, of his being as satisfied with ' the broken 
language, of a child ' as the masterly eloquence of the scholar. 
That fact it were impossible, because unscriptural, to deny. 
But this is not the point at issue, and we shall not permit 
objectors to make it the point. There is a wide distinction 
to be drawn between the defects of language or arrangement in 
private, and the same defects in congregational prayer* In the 
first case, the parties concerned are God himself and the suppli- 
cant; and assuredly the reader of the heart of man will not 
despise its offerings, although ungracefully presented. On Him, 
defects of utterance cannot tell, because thoughts (which men 
cannot read) are to him as vocal expressions. But in public 
prayer, the case is different. There is in it a third party con? 
cerned—the congregation, towards whom the minister dis- 
charges the office of conducting their supplications by putting 
them into words. They may be disconcerted, perplexed, 
chilled, — nay, they may be moved either to impatience and irri- 
tation, or to a sensation of amusement and contempt, by the 
coarseness or hesitations of a minister. It was in reference to 
the first case that Bishop Hall composed the words cited by the 
pleaders, 1 and (discreditable ingenuity !) cited by them as his 
admission respecting public prayers. Our opponents say, * re- 
ferring to what he (Bishop Hall) calls 'stops or solecisms' in 
the expressions of public prayers? he says, * let them be broken 
off, with sobs and sighs and incongruities of our delivery, our 
good God is no otherwise affected to this imperfect elocution 
than an indulgent parent is to the clipped and broken language 
of his dear child/ A reference to this passage will show the 
unprincipled use made of this prelate's admissions ; for although 

1 Plea, p. 508. 
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the pleaders have distinctly said*, ' referring to solecisms in the 
expressions of public prayers? that author as distinctly says, 
c if there be solecisms in the faint utterance of our private wants, 
these are so far from being offensive, that they are pleasing 
jpusic to the ears of that God, to whom our prayers come. But 
in the meanwhile,, let the public forms of the sacred church 
liturgy have its full honour; let this by the power of your 
authority be re-inforced/ l 

£. If a liturgy prove thus valuable as a resource against minis- 
terial incapacity, it will prove not less so, when considered as a 
protection against those diversities of doctrinal opinions arid 
religious experiences, which are found to exist among ministers 
of the same church. That such differences do exist is too 
obvious to be doubted. The different constitutions of mind, 
and the accidents of education forbid it to be otherwise ; and 
therefore it is that public men, connected with the same deno- 
mination, will disagree as to the right interpretation of a passage 
of scripture, or the proper meaning to be assigned to an article 
of a confession of faith. It is but natural to expect that these 
varieties of opinions will exhibit themselves in the precatory 
services of their respective espousers ; that the addresses of the 
high-toned calvinist will breathe of reprobation and the irresisti- 
bility of grace ; and the adorations of the Arminian,or the more 
moderate predestinarian calculate much on the ability of man 
to oppose the Spirit, and the readiness of God to shew mercy to 
all ; that the intercessions of the former may recognize only the 
elect as within the benefit of prayer, while the entreaties of the 
latter may sound as a voice composed of the voices of all descrip- 
tions of persons. It matters comparatively little, that such 
diversities of views as these come to light in the public ministra- 
tions of the word. In that part of the service the congregation 
are there to hear, to learn, to weigh, to accept or to refuse the 
preacher's comment. But in the solemn business of prayer, the 
congregation are there to unite heartily and unreservedly with 
the minister, to throw their minds into his, to speak their feels 
ings in his words. And if there be a contrariety of views 
between him and them, nay, if there be a contrariety of views 
between two ministers of the same denomination to whom the 

a. Humble Remonstrance addressed to' the Parliament, vol. x. p. 277. 
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same individual may occasionally resort, what follows, but 
that the worshipper finds things said for him which he never 
designed to say, opinions expressed for him before God which 
he does not acknowledge, principles adopted as the grounds of 
appeal which he honestly repudiates, and topics handled which, 
in his humility, he trembles to contemplate. In the morning 
and evening of the same day, the same man may be pledging 
himself to doctrines the most irreconcilable. On one Sabbath, 
he may be a millenarian imploring the quick coming of the Son 
of man ; on the next, asking God to give to the world a sobriety 
of judgment which may preserve them from being affected by 
modern interpretations of prophecy. The prayera of his 
ministers may be affected (and yet from the most opposite 
causes) by the aspect of public events; and the disconcerted 
worshipper may at one time be asking God to place a barrier in 
the way of revolutionary or democratic movements ; and at 
another praying him to endow with firmness and zeal the hearts 
of those who are toiling to advance popular rights, and to carry 
national reform to its utmost limits. The member of the kirk 
may be led by duty or by inclination from spot to spot, and in 
one latitude may find himself a non-intrusionist and in another 
a deprecator of the veto; in one parish made to pray for a 
system of education which he abhors, in another a denouncer of 
an opposite one which has his conscientious approval. Nay, if 
he remain a steady member of the same flock, what security has 
the dissenter that his minister may not change his views either 
doctrinal or political, and commit him in the sight of God to a 
similar change, when in truth his opinions are unaltered. And 
what does all this amount to, but dissimulation or insincerity, — 
dissimulation, because he appears to be acquiescing in what he 
inwardly dissents from,— or insincerity, because he asks when he 
can have no wish to obtain. The man is either a hypocrite or 
a formalist, but in no view of the case " a worshipper in spirit 
and in truth." In a word, the member of a congregation when 
the solemn duty of prayer is committed unreservedly to the 
minister, can have no security that he himself shall pray, or 
that in the services conducted he shall find himself represented 
before God. If this be so, as far as doctrinal differences be 
considered, may it not be equally the case when spiritual differ- 
ences are considered. It follows not that a man's orthodoxy 
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ensures his piety, or that, because he be well versed in a system 
of divinity therefore he is taught by the Spirit. He may be a 
giant in theology and unacquainted with the first sensations of 
spirituality, and how then can he express that which he feels not, 
or lay before God those wants and emotions of the experienced 
Christian, to which he himself is a stranger. His prayer may 
be correctness itself as to statements of truth, and arrangement ; 
and yet come over the heart of the depressed or elevated be- 
liever, as a wind in which there is no freshness, or a sound in 
which there is no music. Now from all these evils does a 
liturgy, such as the English church possesses, relieve her chil- 
dren. Its soundness will not be questioned by any but the 
intolerant; the judgment with which it maintains truth without 
carrying it into dogmatical extravagance, the elevation of its 
aspirations, the mingled tones of humiliation and hope which 
pervade its prayers, the moderate recognition of all the leading 
doctrines of the Christian system, which is legible on every 
page, — all these have won for it the affection of the humble, the 
confidence of the experienced, and the admiration even of its 
enemies. And then, it is unchanging. That which our oppo- 
nents point to as a stain, that do we prize as an excellence. It 
is judiciously and happily arbitrary. It leaves little or nothing 
in the power of the minister. It keeps faith with our congrega- 
tions ; for it tells them to consult beforehand its admissions, to 
examine its doctrines, to investigate its petitions, and then gives 
them a pledge, that when they come into our temples, they shall 
not be disappointed by the introduction of something for which 
they are unprepared and from which they might possibly 
dissent. The minister of the Anglican church stands before his 
flock, not as an independent being, but as the church's servant, 
and responsible to her for his ministrations. The church her- 
self stands between the pastor and the people ; giving him a 
service which supplies his deficiencies, and giving them the 
fledge of a rubric that they shall have the same they have 
examined and approved of, and no other. With us the minister 
may be personally the espouser of peculiar doctrines, the advo- 
cate of peculiar views in politics, in religion, or in morals; but 
as the church's servant, he must confine this to himself. The 
minister and the man are different. Personally he may be defi- 
cient in spiritual experience, but this personal defect does not 
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affix itself to his public duties. The church breathes of spiritu- 
ality, of elevation, of abasement in her services, and he but 
expresses the church. It matters not which of her buildings a 
worshipper enters, or with what minister he kneels before God, 
he cannot be disappointed or disconcerted. In so far as princi- 
ples or doctrines can be expressed in public prayer, he does not 
change with his geographical position. The dissenter may 
traverse a line of meeting-houses, and in so doing pass through 
all varieties of doctrinal transmigration ; the churchman's incense 
is composed always of the same materials. 

3. We must not, however, overlook another consideration 
connected with the subject of the expediency of a prescript form 
of prayer. I allude to the liberty it gives to the mind to lay 
aside the operation of thinking, and to resign itself to the more 
seasonable duty of absorbing and undivided devotion. It will not 
be conceived from these expressions that I mean to intimate 
that prayer may be a thoughtless occupation, an act in which 
the reflective faculties have no concern. 1 That were to make it 
neither a reasonable, nor an acceptable service. But it must be 
obvious to all who note the motions of the mind, that it is diffi- 
cult to sustain at the same moment an intellectual process and 
a devotional frame. The spirit, the very essence of devotion, is 
likely to evaporate, if the purely intellectual powers are called 
into laborious operation ; and the heart to be hastily recalled 
from the throne of grace, if the mind be required to take its 
stand before the pulpit of a minister. None know better the 
truth of this distinction (though in the narrow spirit of factious 
controversy they labour to deny it) than those who are com- 
pelled to provide the public prayer of the oft-recurring service 
from the resources, either of their invention or their memory. 
Were facts honestly admitted, it would be found that the effort 
to recollect, to systematize, to arrange and to express, makes the 
delivery of a prayer so thoroughly a mental operation, that the 
furnisher of the repast is frequently unpartaker of its abundance. 
And this remark applies (though in a different form) as well to 
the hearers as the speaker. It is true that ' the onerous require- 
ment ' of providing the expected address does not lie upon them, 
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In attempting to shew that free prayer lous. The sentiment substantially is, that 

is not preferable to forms in consequence of there should be no attention in prayer ! 

exciting attention, you give utterance to the Did ever mortal man listen to the like of 

following sentiment, which is truly ridicu- that?*— Plea, p. 544. 
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but is it not also true, that before they can make the prayer of 
the minister their own, the mind has to pass through the several 
acts of receiving, apprehending, weighing and adopting the 
words uttered ? In other words, is it not the fact that the con- 
gregation has been listening and deliberating, instead of praying ? 
The whole operation is too rapid to allow the soul, after reco- 
vering from the frame intellectual and resuming the frame devo- 
tional, to keep pace with the stream of ministerial topics. It is 
true, indeed, that this defect (ever attendant on the system) 
may be to a certain extent lessened by the use of sentences as 
remarkable for their brevity as for their extreme simplicity and 
clearness. And it was, probably, with a view to attain as much 
as possible this perfection of thorough intelligibility, that the 
ancient Liturgies contain so much of versicles, and detached 
sentences, and merely ejaculatory intercessions. And perhaps for 
the "same reason it was, that before the utterance of a somewhat 
longer prayer, the minister was directed to exclaim, ' Let us 
pray,' warning the congregation that an extraordinary demand 
was about to be made upon their devotional abstraction, and 
inviting them to gather up their energies to maintain an ab- 
sorbed spirit throughout it. But how seldom is it that this 
perfection in extemporary prayer is attained to ; how frequent 
is the complaint that prayers are sermons rather than supplica- 
tions, a series of lengthened, and obscure, and involved periods, 
mazes in which the bewildered listeners eventually lose their 
way, instead of a combination of brief and lucid sentences which 
the mind can intuitively catch, and convert with lightning rapi- 
dity injto the petitions of its own presentation ? The fact must be 
confessed to be this, that unless a congregation be composed of 
persons of those quick and apprehensive powers which are gene- 
rally the result of reflection and education, and which enable them 
to anticipitate the minister's topics, upon the utterance of the key* 
note of the sentence, the attempt to follow him (as supplicants) will 
be one of toilsome effort and distressing embarrassment, instead 
of one of calm and deliberate enjoyment. It will be a struggle 
to move along with a power which, unimpeded itself, moves 
faster than ourselves. And what will be the result of all this ? 
but either dissatisfaction — greater or less, as the mind is more 
or less conscientious-— or that listening, instead of devotional 
appearance presented by dissenting congregations, and as much 
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confessed to by themselves as observed by strangers. 1 It is not 
that there is less of a sense of the nature and importance of 
prayer among our dissenting brethren than ourselves, but that 
the system of their service is inimical to the production or sus- 
tentation of devotion, converting a defeated attempt to be devout 
into a habit of mere attention, and filling up the mind with the 
minister instead of his Master. From all this (I bless God for 
it) is our church free. The very sameness of our Liturgy (pro- 
nounced its fault) is, to my mind, its glory. It is so familiar to 
our congregations, that it has become their own. It has been 
silently, gradually interwoven with their memories ; taken into 
its recesses in the first days of childhood, and embedded there 
with the fixedness of early impressions. When its sentences are 
uttered, the mind can at once go with them, unattracted from 
its devotional walk by any passing novelty, unseduced from its 
contemplation of God by the sparkle of a brilliant originality, 
unembarrassed by the attempt to comprehend as quickly as the 
minister speaks, or by a secret apprehension that something 
may, in the rapidity of the process, be spoken which more deli- 
berate reflection might condemn. The dissenter moves on an 
unknown road, he must therefore step with slow caution ; the 
churchman is familiar with the path, and his steps are confident 
and free. In his mind there is no conflict between intellect and 
spirit, no necessity to stop, and ponder, and investigate sen- 
tences. All this has been done ; and I have yet to learn that 
the utterance of the same prayer continually leads either to 
formalism or disgust. Certainly the Christianity produced by 
the system of the church is not inferior in quality, to that of 
any denomination in the land. There may be more apparent 
variety (though report says the contrary) in the effusions of 
ex temporizers, than in our services, even as there was more 
variety in the 'cucumbers and garlic' of Egypt, than the pro- 
visions of the wilderness, but its unvarying food sustained 
Israel well, till, in health and vigour, they stepped upon the soil 
of their inheritance. 



1 * If we go into an episcopal, n Creek 
or Moravian, a Countess of Huntingdon or 
n Wcsleyan chapel, the whole congregation 
are apparently nlisurbed and unanimous in 
prayer and in praise, the result of kneeling 
at the one and standing at the other. But 
if we go into one i.f iiur Kcnuish parish 
chunhes, the indolent and indifferent alti- 



tude of sitting during the praise of Ood, 
and the wandering eves and diversified 
positions of those wlio are standing at 
prayer, make an impression on the mind of 
a stranger by no means in our favour.' — 
Preface (ty Rev. J. Gumming) to Knoi's 
Liturgy. 
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4. Before concluding this section of our subject we may 
bestow a passing thought upon the advantage which a prescript 
form of prayer confers — not upon one, but upon many genera- 
tions* It acts as a standard of doctrine in a church, and thus 
contributes powerfully to the preservation of the truth. There 
can be no doubt that there are other means which lead to the 
same result. The adoption of a sound Confession, the ministe- 
rial inculcation of pure doctrines, will both lend their assistance 
to protect truth from deterioration, and a church from decay. 
When such land-marks are constructed and kept in view, it is 
not likely that there will be much, if any, deviation from ortho- 
doxy. But it is to be recollected, that ministerial faithfulness 
may decline, that changes in the opinions promulgated may 
gradually and insensibly take place, and that thus may come in 
a gradual relaxation in the whole received theological system. 
The remedy for this is, of course, the corrective power of a 
Confession. But unless that code of principles be systematically 
before the eyes of congregations, its hints may be unheeded, and 
its articles lost sight of; and thus, though a church may possess a 
rectifying standard within her, the evil may advance to a fearful 
length, because the counteracting power is not in practical opera- 
tion. The confession is rather one of the documents lodged 
in the chureh's record office, than a document which by its pub- 
lic use, exercises an habitual influence upon a people. The 
mode in which it acts is too formal, too official to be popu- 
larly effective. It can no more serve as a moulder or confirmer 
of general opinion, than could the emblazoned roll of Magna 
Charta or of the Bill of Rights operate to the formation of 
the principles of liberty in a country. It is not by the mere 
existence of such documents that the public (political) mind is 
formed ; it is by the far more effectual process of the repetition 
of the dogmas they contain through simpler media which are 
perpetually before the attention. The pulpit may enunciate 
the dogmas of the confession, or the pulpit may not do so. And 
in the latter case, would the silent remonstrances of the * arti- 
cles ' be likely to avail against the loud and constant argu- 
ments of the preacher. The early church felt all this, when 
she gave to the creeds a place in her public services. It was 
not enough that she had them as authorities to which she might 
appeal ; she endued them with a power of speech, and sabbath 
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after sabbath, bade them repeat the truth to her congregations. 
It is this that the liturgy still does. A syllabus of doctrines 
itself, it places itself so necessarily before the notice of our peo- 
ple, that it is always moulding, or confirming, or rectifying 
their opinions. It is, in all probability, owing to this, that the 
church of England has continued from the reformation unstained 
by heresy. That individuals within her pale may have erred from 
the truth, this we deny not. But that any species of heresy has 
so fastened itself upon her, or that it has spread its leprosy through 
her body, or through any one congregation of her many dioceses, 
this we do deny. Is it so with other denominations ? Is it so 
with the presbyterian churches of Geneva, of France, of Eng- 
land, of Ulster ? The first and the second of these had liturgies 
from the pen of Calvin and would not use them, the third trampled 
on the Prayer Book, and the fourth is chiefly eminent for reviling 
it. And although all had Confessions, against whose doctrinal 
soundness on the whole, we raise no question, yet all have fallen 
deeply, deplorably from the truth. The leprosy of the worst 
form of heresy has infected them all ; for the three first, almost 
entirely, and the last to a large degree, have ' denied the Lord 
who bought them.' Nor is it wonderful that such a liturgy as 
ours should act thus healthily on the church. It is a system of 
divinity in itself; for who can study its prayers and those 
selections of scripture interwoven with them, without perceiving 
that sabbath after sabbath, the church proclaims man's original 
depravity, man's lost condition, man's inability to be either his 
own restorer or his own redeemer, the completeness of the 
atonement, the method of a sinner's justification, the necessity 
for a new and sanctified nature, the various attributes of Deity, 
the equality of the three Persons in the undivided Trinity. 1 
When our congregations are familiarized with such doctrines as 
these, not by means of dry and laboured statements, but through 
those prayers, which, with a winning simplicity of belief, assumes 
them to be perfectly undeniable, is it surprising that we should 
have a people so impregnated with soundness, as to be able with- 
out effort, to repel errors which have proved so fatal to others? 

1 It were superfluous to adduce proof representers never read the Confession, the 

that these doctrines are recognised in the Collect for Ash Wednesday, the Collect 

Prayer Book. And yet, the plepders do not for Christmas Day, the introduction to the 

hesitate to affirm, ' that there is no confes- Baptismal Service, the prayer in the heart 

sion of original sin and depravity in our of the Commination Service formed out of 

public prayers.' Have these reverend mis- the 51st Psalm? 
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CHAPTER XII. 

THE PUBLIC SERVICES OP THE CHURCH. 

SPECIAL OBJECTIONS. 

It was stated in the introduction of the previous chapter, 
that the objections taken by dissenters to the liturgy of the 
church were of a threefold description ; the first class consisting 
of doubts respecting the lawfulness of any kind of precomposed 
forms ; the second, arraigning the righteousness of imposing a 
prescript form upon the members of a chnrch ; and the third, 
excepting to certain points in our services which our opponents 
do not scruple to designate 'blasphemous and heretical.' It 
has been shown, (and I trust conclusively) that the first of these 
objections is utterly unmaintainable, and that the church of 
England stands justified in her use of a liturgy alike by the 
conduct of the Saviour, the usages of the Jewish, and the prece- 
dents of the Christian church. The second objection has been 
shown to be baseless ; inasmuch as there can be no unrighteous- 
ness in the prescription of a thing lawful in itself, inasmuch as 
that cannot be wrong which God himself has done, and inasmuch 
as (were the. question left open) expediency recommends the use 
of fixed forms in public worship. In conclusion, we have but 
to dwell upon the last class of objections, by considering those 
special points to which our adversaries point as indefensible. I 
do not consider it necessary, in canvassing this section of the 
subject, to follow disputatious cavillers into all the trifling and 
narrow objections which they (perhaps to gratify the ignorant 
prejudices of their adherents) are pleased to urge against our 
service book. When dissatisfied minds apply themselves deli- 
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berately to the discovery of blemishes, it is easy to imagine 
them or invent them. The most harmless, the most spiritual 
expression may be distorted into an impropriety. The Bible 
has been treated by the sceptic, in the same spirit in which dis- 
senters have assaulted the Prayer Book. The obsoleteness of 
expression, the apparent (though not actual) obscurity, the seem- 
ing contradictions which furnish materials for vulgar sarcasm in 
the one instance, have all been used by Paine and Carlile as the 
groundwork of their invectives against the Bible. Into objec- 
tions so frivolous, so often refuted, and I may add, so indicative 
of the ignorance of the objectors, I shall not carry my remarks. 
If they were all substantial, still there is that in the acknow- 
ledged beauty and richness of the liturgy which will more than 
compensate for unimportant blemishes. 

But there is a class of specific objections which I do not think 
myself at liberty to treat in this manner. They have an appear- 
ance of truth, and for that reason are entitled to consideration. 
I allude more particularly to the doctrine and accompaniments 
of our Baptismal services, to the posture prescribed for the re- 
ceiving of the Eucharistic emblems, and to those clauses in the 
Service for the burial of the dead which are held to be in oppo- 
sition to the truth. 

I. There are few points connected with the doctrines embodied 
in our Liturgy, which have created more controversy, or been 
regarded with a deeper interest than those declarations of the 
baptismal services which seem to imply that the Anglican church 
holds the necessary connection between the outward sign and 
the inward grace in baptism. The principal objection urged 
against this service is that it asserts the doctrine of baptismal 
regeneration. It is this point which I have now to investigate ; 
and in doing so, I doubt not to make it evident that, according 
to the widest interpretation of the words, the dissenter has no 
ground for his dogmatical condemnation, and, on the most prob- 
able one, that there is no charge directed against the church 
which affects not equally all the churches of the reformation. 

1. It is plainly necessary for a satisfactory understanding of 
this subject, that we determine the import of terms. The variety 
of senses in which the subject matter of our enquiry — the word 
' regeneration ' — has been used by writers, has contributed so 
much to perplex the question itself, that no lucid result of any 
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discussion can be expected until a definite meaning be attached 
to it. It is beyond doubt that in the early Christian authors, 
the word is frequently used as a synonyme for baptism itself ; * 
partly, because in the infancy of Christianity, the subjects of the 
ordinance were the adult and the convinced, and partly, because 
it is usual to apply to an external act the term denotative of the 
virtue which often attends it. It is also undeniable that the 
expression is sometimes used in an ecclesiastical or (as divines 
term it) a civil sense, importing not a moral change effected in 
the individual, but a federal change of state. And in this sense 
a man may be said to be regenerated, who is placed by baptism 
in a new relation, taken out of the mass of the uncovenanted, and, 
by the initiatory ordinance of the gospel, admitted into a state of 
sonship in the visible church of the Redeemer. I do not con- 
ceive that it is in either of these acceptations that the word is pre- 
dicated of the recipients of baptism in our services; first, because 
the term is there associated with spiritual and internal benefits, 
and, secondly, because ecclesiastical regeneration is expressed in 
them under another formula of terms, as, i being grafted into the 
body of Christ's church ' and ' being incorporated into his holy 
church.' It appears therefore most probable, that in the use of 
this word the compilers of the Liturgy intended to express the 
communication of a spiritual benefit, internal and affecting the 
soul of the baptized one. This sense of the word harmonizes 
best with the general texture of the service, the general tenor 
of the Liturgy, the Articles and the Homilies of the church. 
But then the question arises as to the nature, the quality of this 
spiritual benefit ; and it is at this stage of the subject, that I 
apprehend the principal misunderstanding arises among those 
who discuss it. It is the habit of many to affix to this term that 
popular acceptation, which makes it expressive of that vital 
change in heart and affections, which is the broad evidence of a 
man being under the active influence of saving truth. It is 
questionable, whether the literal meaning or the scriptural use 
of the original term will justify such an interpretation. I con- 
ceive it to denote simply the inplantation of a new principle ; a 
principle distinct from all those which occupy the soul natu- 
rally, and which may be at first as faint and feeble in the heart 

1 ' "E»€/ro Hyovrcu vp* 7JH.UU tvQa vSwp avrol avayevrfiOTjiJifi', a.vaytvvwvra\' ' — 
iffri' Kal rp6vov h.vay*vvi)<jws Zv kcu fifuis Justin. Apol. i. p. 93. 
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as is the vital principle in the substance of a yet unborn infant. 
The existence of life is very different from the manifestation of 
life, and that manifestation again is very different from its full 
developement. And there is no more difficulty in understand- 
ing that spiritual life may lie in the soul of an infant, and be 
retained in the soul of a child, than there is in comprehending 
the unquestioned fact, that natural life, with all the unde- 
veloped elements of its future powers, may occupy the frame of 
the creature whose eyes have not yet encountered the light of 
day, or in comprehending that intellect of the brightest order 
may be the tenant of the (seemingly) unconscious babe, or 
the child who for years was remarkable for nothing but stupi- 
dity. We probably confound processes or stages in the Chris- 
tian life, which, although reflecting upon each other, are really 
distinct from each other — regeneration and conversion; the one 
consisting of the conveyance of a spiritual principle into the 
mind, (in what degree we know not,) and the other consisting 
of that distinct manifestation of the existence and predominancy 
of that principle, of which the altered views, tastes and habits 
of the individual are the tokens. There is as much distinction 
between these two states, as there is between the seed when 
lodged in the ground to vegetate and put forth the struggles of 
a living principle undetected and undetectable within it, and 
that same seed when pushing its offshoots into open day, and 
assuming the unequivocal character of a healthy, though still a 
feeble, plant. The elements of that which is glorious upon the 
face of the field have all been for a time in mysterious conceal- 
ment below its surface; and that which afterwards turns to man's 
nourishment and refreshment, and tells its eloquent story of 
God's inexhaustible power, has yet been "made secretly and 
fashioned beneath in the earth." And were this distinction, 
which is so palpable in things natural, but recognised and car- 
ried in view in things spiritual, it might go far to silence the 
objections of those who speak in the confusion of shallow ideas, 
and to relieve the mind of the reflecting of the perplexity which 
often invades it. 

2. The question however still recurs of the possibility of mere 
infants being made partakers of such a grace. The treasure 
seems to us so great, as to render us unwilling to believe that it 
could be committed to so weak a vessel as an infant's soul. But 
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in reply to this, I would ask, wherein consists the impossibility ? 
It is invariably acknowledged, that all the dealings of God with 
the soul or the mind of man are deeply mysterious. " The wind 
bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the sound thereof, 
but canst not tell whence it cometb, — so is every one that is 
born of the Spirit," We cannot explain the modes or the 
principles of God's actings in the natural world, and how then 
shall we explain them in the spiritual ? It is at this point that 
faith — unhesitating, humble and unquestioning faith — must be 
exercised, or we shall decline into rationalists or sceptics. It is 
of the very nature of the mysteries of religion, not to be level to 
man's understanding. And this is peculiarly the case in the 
sacraments — the deepest of all the mysteries. We shall be re- 
duced to strange alternatives at this point, if we hesitate to 
believe the possibility of God's grace intwining itself with the 
infant mind ; for unless we admit that possibility, we must deny 
the possibility of the salvation of infants : " That which is born 
of the flesh is flesh, and they that are in the flesh cannot please 
God." Nay, we shall embarrass ourselves with alternatives 
more formidable still ; for, if we affirm the impossibility of an 
infant's soul being made the recipient of a communication from 
the Spirit, we must detach ourselves from all the churches of 
Christendom who hold baptism to be a sacrament, and who 
assert that a sacrament contains an inward grace as well as an 
outward sign. Whether the inward grace invariably accompanies 
the outward administration is not our present question. The 
point is, whether it may or can accompany it ; and if we decide 
in favour of the negative, we discard it from the number of the 
sacraments. The fact is, that we have no right to bring the 
mysteries of God to the bar of our defective capacities, or to de- 
termine that a thing cannot be, because it transcends our poor 
abilities to say how it can be. It was in this light that the 
divines of other times reverentially looked at this point. * It is 
absurd,' observes an eminent minister of the church of Geneva, 
' to deny that God regenerates infants, because we cannot com- 
prehend it. Can any one comprehend how the soul operates 
on the body ? It is not more difficult to conceive the idea of 
the Holy Spirit restoring the faculties of the infant, and render- 
ing them capable of receiving evangelical objects as soon as rea- 
son shall dawn, than it is to conceive the idea of original sin, 
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which is nothing else than the depravation of those faculties in 
clinging to the objects of sense. If we can conceive of the 
principle of evil before any act of it, why not the principle of 
good before any act of the same. If Adam had not sinned, his 
descendants would have been naturally innocent, and why 
cannot it be conceived, that the Holy Spirit places infants 
who are born sinful in some state of regeneration. ' ' But this 
point does not admit of a hesitation. We have demonstra- 
tion in the scriptures, that, from the first dawn of life, in- 
fants may be partakers of a divine influence. What else 
means that record of the Baptist, — " He shall be full of 
the Holy Ghost, even from his mother's womb." This in- 
stance may always be opposed to those who choose to decide 
according to appearances, and affirm the impossibility of infant 
regeneration. And this point can be denied least of all by our 
opponents ; because, first, there are no writers who admit more 
clearly the inward efficacy of baptism, than those of their own 
denomination ; and, secondly, because their own Confessions of 
faith bind them down to the admission that a large proportion 
of infants may trace their conversion to the grace imparted in 
that ordinance. I have already cited from Pictet, and shewn 
the use which he makes of the argument from analogy for the 
confirmation of his views ; and now let us listen to jthe admissions 
of Calvin. Contending against those who deny baptism to 
infants on the ground of their mental incapacities, that author 
observes — ' These things are uniformly contradicted by the truth 
of God ; for if they (children) must be left among the children 
of Adam, they are left in death, for in Adam we can only die ; 
on the contrary, Christ commands them to be brought to him. 
Why ? because He is life* To give them life therefore, he 
makes them partakers of himself, while these men, by driving 
them away from him, adjudge them unto death.' 2 And again — 
* How, it is inquired, are infants regenerated who have no 
knowledge either of good or evil ? We reply, that the work of 
God is not yet without existence, because it is not observed or 
understood by us. Now it is certain that some infants are 
saved ; and that they are previously regenerated by the Lord, is 
beyond all doubt.'* Again — 'We conclude that we are bap- 

1 Pictet. Theol. Chret. livre xv. chap. * Instit. lib. iv. cap. xvi. 

xvii. torn. ii. p. 592. 3 Id. ib. 
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tized into the mortification of the flesh, which commences in us 
at baptism, which we pursue from day to day, and which will 
he perfected when we shall pass out of this world to the Lord. 9 ] 
Again — ' I know that the common opinion is, that the remission 
of sins which, at our first regeneration we receive by baptism 
alone, is afterwards obtained by repentance and the power of 
the keys : but the advocates of this opinion have fallen into an 
error, for the want of considering that the power of the keys of 
which they speak is so dependant on baptism, that it cannot by 
any means be separated from it.' 2 These passages from the pen 
of the apostle of presbyterianism are sufficiently explicit to our 
point. Now let us turn to another class of evidence — the doc- 
trine maintained by the French and Belgic reformed churches. 
In the Confession of the first of these bodies, we meet with this 
statement: — 'The first sacrament is baptism, given to us in 
testimony of our adoption, seeing we are therein ingrafted into 
the body of Christ, that, being washed with his blood, we may 
at the same time also be renewed by his Spirit into holiness of 
life. This also we affirm, that although we be never baptized 
but once, yet doth the fruit of baptism appertain to the whole 
course of our life ; since by a certain and stable seal is sealed 
upon us this promise, that Christ will always be to us for sancti- 
fication and justification.' 3 The opinion of the Belgic confession 
harmonizes with this. ' We believe that every man who desireth 
to obtain eternal life ought to be baptized with one baptism 
(that is, only once), which never afterwards may be repeated, 
seeing truly that we cannot be born twice. Neither, however, 
doth this baptism profit at that moment only when the water 
falleth upon us, or when we are sprinkled with it, but through- 
out the whole season of our life.' 4 Now it must be evident that 
the views of these reformation communities — the church of 
Geneva as represented by Calvin and Pictet, and the churches 
of Gaul and Belgium as speaking through their own Confessions 
— concur in the affirmation of the same doctrine, viz. that there 
is in baptism an efficacy, a spiritual power ; and that that power 
is not restrained from infants by the supposed barrier of mental 
incapacity. So far then, it is on all hands admitted that there is 
nothing either ' popish or heretical ' in the doctrine that children, 

1 Instit. lib. iv. cap. xv. 3 Confes. Gallic. (1561) Art. xxxv. 

2 Id.ib. 4 Confes. Belgica, (1561) Art. xxxiv. 
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who have not yet emitted one ray of intelligence, may be the 
recipients of the regenerating grace of baptism. 

Let us now turn to another page of presbyterian testimony. 
It must be surprising to all who have been accustomed to hear 
the ministers of that denomination descant upon the monstrous 
iniquity of asserting that infants are regenerated and made God's 
children in the sacrament of baptism, to learn that the West- 
minster Confession maintains this doctrine, that in that ordinance 
the elect receive the very grace in virtue of which they after- 
wards exhibit themselves to be God's believing people. That 
document affirms that ' by the right use of this ordinance, the 
grace promised is not only offered, but really exhibited and 
conferred by the Holy Ghost to such (whether of age or infants) 
as that grace belongeth unto, according to the counsel of God's 
own will, in his appointed time.' 1 It is evident from this 
statement, that whether the grace conferred takes effect at once, 
so that the indications of a new nature are cotemporaneous with 
the development of intellect and character, or whether for a time 
it lies either dormant or concealed, still those features of reno- 
vation which declare their possessor to be one of God's pre- 
destinated children, are to be traced to the benefit bestowed in 
baptism. In truth the church of Scotland could hardly maintain 
less than this; for in her confession of 1560 (yet unrescinded and 
among her standards) she asserts ' the vanity of those who affirm 
the sacraments to be nothing else but naked and bare signs ;' 
and adds, ' we assuredly believe that by baptism we are en- 
grafted in Christ Jesus to be made partakers of his justice, 
whereby our sins are covered and remitted.' From all this it 
appears, that she claims for the baptized (so that they be of the 
number of the elect) the certain operation of that inward grace 
signified in the outward sign. 

3. We have now to bring these considerations into connection 
with the subject now immediately under review, — the view taken 
by the church of England respecting the connection of regenera- 
tion and baptism. I think it will be evident, upon a close 
examination of those documents which may be supposed to 
speak the sentiments of the church, that while she maintains 
baptism to be a medium of regeneration, she by no means pro- 

1 Art. xxviii. 2 Scottish Confession. (1560) Art. xxi. 
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nounces it to be the only one. If so, she must necessarily hold 
that the grace and the ordinance are not invariably connected. 
This conclusion will be obvious to those who remember that 
there can be but one regeneration. We cannot be * born again ' 
twice ; and therefore, if the church admits that there are other 
means for the conveyance of regenerating grace to the soul 
besides baptism, she must consequently hold that baptism may 
take place, and yet no regeneration follow. Now what is the 
statement made upon this point by the church in her Prayer- 
book. We shall first turn to her definition of a sacrament, as 
given by her catechism. It is there declared to be 'an outward 
sign of an inward and spiritual grace, — given unto us as a means 
whereby we receive the same, and a pledge to assure us 
thereof.' It is remarkable, that in this sentence — a sentence, 
be it observed, in which the church is engaged in laying down a 
formal and theological definition on a most material subject, and 
in which we may therefore expect to find her using the 
utmost precision of language — the church speaks quite gene- 
rally. She uses not the definitive article, which would imply 
limitation, but the indefinite one, implying something general 
and not exclusive. She determines the ordinance to be a 
means, but not (to the exclusion of others) the means of that 
grace. And this generalism of expression harmonizes both with 
her articles and her prayers. In the former of these intimations 
of her views, she asserts the rite to be ' a sign of regeneration or 
new birth, whereby, as by an instrument, they that receive bap- 
tism rightly are grafted into the church.' In this definition, it 
will be noticed that the church, abstaining from the assertion 
that baptism was the regenerative ordinance of Christianity, 
only pronounces it to be the sign of the new birth-nan expres- 
sion this, whose meaning will be apparent by collating it with 
the twenty-ninth article on the subject of the efficacy of the 
other sacrament. In that article, she declares that ' the wicked 
are in no wise partakers of Christ, but rather to their condemna- 
tion do eat and drink the sign or sacrament of so great a thing.' 
In this the same distinction is observed between the matters visible 
and matters spiritual; and therefore we must in consistency 
conclude, that the Church of England means, that just as per- 
sons in the one sacrament may eat the sign and not receive the 
substance, so may persons in the other receive the sign of 
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regeneration without obtaining regeneration. This view will 
receive corroboration from the public prayers of the church. 
Those prayers are intended solely for the use of a baptized 
people ; and yet in one of them we find the congregation of the 
baptized asking God for ' the true circumcision of the Spirit/ 
and imploring him to ' create and make in them new and con- 
trite hearts.' If it were her opinion that all her baptized 
children were also regenerated, why would she put into their 
lips a formula of supplication, imploring the absence of that 
mortified nature, and that changed heart, which are viewed as the 
leading features of regeneration. So that, judged of by her owd 
formularies and confessions, it seems obvious that the Anglican 
church by no means holds the inseparability of the grace and 
the ordinance. 

We shall find ourselves confirmed in this opinion by ascer- 
taining the views which were embraced by the reformers and 
compilers of the liturgy. It may be presumed that these men 
had not different views when they composed their own respec- 
tive works, and when they either compiled or sanctioned the book 
of common prayer. We shall turn in the first instance to the 
writings of Cranmer, the chief instrument in the formation of 
the services. ' In baptism,' says that author, ' those that come 
feignedly and those that come unfeignedly, both be washed with 
the sacramental water, but both be not washed with the Holy 
Ghost, and clothed with Christ.' And again — 'AH that be 
washed in the water, be not washed with the Holy Spirit.' 
What were the views of Latimer ? ' It (regeneration) is not to 
be christened in water and nothing else. Saith St. Peter, " We 
be born again." How I Not by a mortal seed, but by an im- 
mortal. What is this immortal seed ? " By the word of the 
living God, by the word of God preached and opened. Thus 
cometh in our new birth." 2 What of Bishop Hooper ? 'A 
hypocrite and infidel may receive the external sign of baptism, 
and yet be no Christian man any more, as Simon Magus and 
• others. Sacraments may be used holily, and yet have not the 
office of Christ added unto them. Solely it is his office to sanc- 
tify and purge from sin,' What is the statement of the Homi- 
lies?— ' Such is the power of the Holy Ghost to regenerate 

1 Sermon ix. vol. i. p. 185. 
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men, and, as it were, to bring them forth anew ; so that they 
shall be nothing like the men that they were before.' 

There is, as I conceive, no possibility of misunderstanding the 
language of these passages. They all go to the same point, — the 
assertion, that regeneration is the work of the Holy Spirit upon 
the heart, and that it is open to the Spirit to make the ordinance 
of baptism a medium for conveying his influence, as it is open 
to him to employ other channels of grace. We cannot admit 
the supposition that the authors of these sentences held one 
view in the composition of their separate writings, and another 
in the formation or sanction of the authoritative documents of 
the church. And therefore are we warranted in maintaining the 
conclusion, that, whether he look to the articles, the services, 
or the recorded opinions of those who composed and sanctioned 
the liturgy, the Anglican church does not propound the doctrine 
attributed to her by the pleaders, viz. the necessary and invaria- 
ble effusion of spiritual life upon all who pass through the waters 
of baptism. 

I do not conceive it necessary to do more than glance at the 
manner in which our opponents attempt to prop up their weakly- 
sustained allegations, by adducing certain sentences from some 
distinguished divines of the church, apparently expressive of 
their belief in this doctrine. It is beyond question, that the 
pages of Jewel, and Hooker, and Patrick, and Taylor, will 
furnish many passages to the effect that baptism confers regene- 
ration. And therefore when the pleaders cite one of these 
authors as saying, c that we are new born by that baptism which 
both declareth and maketh us Christians/ and another as assert- 
ing, ' that in baptism we are born again,' and a third as affirm- 
ing that ' baptism is the sacrament of the new birth by which 
we are put into a new state and change all our relations,' they 
are but adducing sentences to which they themselves should not 
(if they themselves be true adherents of the Westminster 
standard) refuse to affix their assent. For do they mean to 
deny that baptism does not make people Christians ? Do they 
mean to affirm that in baptism children are not born again ? Do 
they mean to say that (setting aside altogether moral regenera- 
tion) all the baptized are not ' brought into a new state, 
changing all their relations ? ' Assuredly, every member of a 
baptized congregation is in a different state, and in a different 
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relation towards God, in virtue of his being by that ordinance 
admitted into the covenant. But do these writers say that this 
regenerative grace invariably attends on baptism ; or is there in 
one of the passages they have quoted anything stronger than 
what I have adduced from Pictet and Calvin, and the conti- 
nental Confessions ? Our opponents know well that the question 
at issue is not, whether baptism conveys regeneration, — that, no 
one denies, — but whether it always and under all circumstances 
does convey regeneration. They know well, that the point of 
the debate does not lie in the position, that baptism and the 
spiritual grace are connected, but in this position, that they 
are so essentially connected, that the one always confers the 
other. But, nothing were more easy than to produce many 
passages from these very writers, from the Apology of Jewel and 
the Polity of Hooker, distinctly and unequivocally asserting that 
baptism, though a means of the new birth, is not the only 
means, that (in the language of the former) ' it is the office of the 
Spirit to soften the hardness of the human heart, when, either 
by the wholesome preaching of the word, or through any other 
channel, he is received into the breasts of men,' and in the 
words of the latter, 'that all receive not the grace of God, 
which receive the sacraments of his grace, — that grace is not 
absolutely tied to the sacraments.' 1 

4. It may then be demanded, if such be the view of the 
Anglican church, how is it that the baptismal service affirms the 
regeneration of every baptized infant. I answer, that the ser- 
vice is in strict accordance with the principle on which the 
whole Prayer-book is constructed— ^that of a confiding and 
believing presumption. On this principle all our prayers are 
formed. The church assumes that her people are such as they 
profess to be. She affects not to read the heart or to judge of 
men by any other symptoms than those "which they themselves 
furnish in their declarations. And seeing her people in the 
house of prayer, she presumes (and what else would she be jus- 
tified in assuming?) that they are there for the purpose of praying! 
and on this assumption she supplies to them confessions of sins 
the most lowly, supplications the most spiritual, and thanks- 
givings the most ardent. It may be that there are many of 

1 Eccles. Polity, book v. 
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her children who are strangers to corresponding emotions. Yet, 
in the formation of her services, the church can make no allowance 
for that. If her prayers represented the actual desires of her 
children, how cold, how unworthy, how narrow they would 
oftentimes be. It is her duty to regard them as a professing 
Christian body, and to frame suitable supplications for them in 
that character. There may be apparent fiction in this, but how 
could it be otherwise? It is a principle not peculiar to us, but 
one which pervades the construction of all proper prayers. 
Were the prayer of the minister of any denomination taken 
down as it fell from his lips, it would be found that it was built 
on this principle, that coming from a professedly believing 
people, it should exhibit all those emotions and wants, which 
yet are only found in the breasts of the truly religious. On 
the same ground does the church stand in the administra- 
tion of baptism. She knows it to be a means of regeneration. 
She believes that it has been made such to many, and she trusts 
it may be made such to every child brought to its waters. She 
knows, moreover, that the Redeemer has declared himself 
towards little children as willing to receive them, and therefore 
she is not at liberty to doubt, that if they be brought to him by 
the way of his own appointment, in faith and in sincerity, he 
will pour out upon them his promised blessing. Every thing 
has been done, which could be done. The word of truth has 
been read, that faith may have the promises to look to and to 
rest on. The minister has commented on that scripture, that 
its truth may take a firm hold upon the heart and hope ; the 
pledge has been given by the sponsors ; the water applied and the 
words of institution spoken, as commanded by the Lord ; and is 
it for the church after all this to yield to unbelief and scepticism, 
and coldly to imply that all this may have been in vain ? Assuredly 
not. On the contrary, it is her duty and her privilege to hear, 
as it were, a voice audible only to the senses of the heart, saying 
in reply to the solemn, and (as it is presumed) the honest 
entreaties of a company of worshippers, " According to your faith, 
be it unto you." It was in this large and faithful spirit, that the 
apostle wrote to the Corinthians, " By one Spirit are we all 
baptized into one body, and have been all made to drink into 
one spirit," On what did such a declaration as this rest ? On 
what, but the simple fact, that they to whom he wrote were 
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Christians in profession (as a child is upon baptism) and that it 
was neither his part to pronounce them hypocrites, or to doubt 
that God had denied his grace to those who came within the 
enclosures of the church by the mode prescribed by himself. It 
was in the same spirit that Knox, in the baptismal service drawn 
up by him for the use of Scotland, put into the minister's lips 
these words, * We give thee humble thanks for thine infinite 
goodness, who hast not only numbered us among thy saints, but 
also of thy free mercy dost call our children into thee, marking 
them with this sacrament, as a singular token and badge of thy 
love; — and never suffer this infant to fall into such unkindness, 
whereby he should lose the force of baptism, but that he may 
perceive thee continually to be his merciful Father, through 
thine Holy Spirit working with his heart.' If the pleaders can 
reconcile these expressions to their theory, they will find it diffi* 
cult to maintain objection to ours. 

II. Connected with the subject of baptism, there is another 
point which is made to form another ground of objection to the 
' church of England. I allude to the institution of sponsors. It 
is somewhat difficult to understand, why such an institution 
should be censured by any at all versed in the usages of the 
ancient church, and perfectly incomprehensible why it should 
be condemned by presbyterians, who stand committed to respect 
it, not only by the reformation usages of the church of Scotland, 
but by the importance attached to it by some of the more emi- 
nent authorities of their own denomination. With regard to 
the office itself, the church of England has never, to my know- 
ledge, placed it upon the foundation of a divine ordinance. It 
is regarded by her as one of those ecclesiastical regulations 
which a church has a right to make on the score of their pro- 
priety and tendency to edification, and in favour of which she 
can undoubtedly claim the sanction of the Christian church from 
a very early period. Bent, as it would seem, on the destruc- 
tion of an institution, as much their own as ours, our opponents 
struggle to limit the time of its creation to the age of Augus- 
tine. 1 A slight investigation of antiquity might have saved 
them from this error ; or if they shrunk from the labour of that 
enquiry, a reference to the centuriators of Magdeburg — upon 

1 * There is no mention made of them by we find the following reference to them by 
the early Fathers, But in the fourth century Augustin.* &c* — Plea, p. 558. 
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all sides confessed to be most accurate annalists of the pro- 
gress of usages and opinions — would have instructed them that 
they, taking their stand upon Tertullian's Treatise on Baptism, 1 
have admitted the sponsorial institution to have been in the 
church at least two centuries before the era the pleaders assign 
to it. 2 Learned men have found it even higher up the stream 
than this, and think, that the identical and natural manner in 
which Tertullian alludes to it is a conclusive evidence of its being, 
not a new, but a settled institution in the church of his day. 
So much for the unnecessarily disputed point of its antiquity. 
With regard to the office itself, it seems to me that our oppo- 
nents, in taking up the ground they have done, — that is, in 
making the profession of the sponsors to be the mere declara- 
tion of their own personal belief and religious intentions for 
the satisfaction of the church — have assumed as unsound a posi- 
tion as ever was occcupied by ministers, and shewn themselves 
unequal to embrace the masterly theology of such divines as 
Hooker and Calvin. The sponsors are not at the baptismal font 
to declare any thing concerning their own religion. The church 
of England, by requiring that every sponsor should be a commu- 
nicant — that is a person who has ratified his baptismal engage- 
ments at the Lord's table, and is considered by the church in 
communion — satisfies herself as to ]us personal orthodoxy. For 
what more could any man proclaim respecting himself by a 
verbal confession of his faith, than what he declares by taking 
his place at the table. The church has no more assurance of a 
man's views being sound and his intentions pious, by any 
reply he may make to questions, than she has by his adoption 
of the prayers and dedication of our communion service. It 
seems to me that the church, in putting interrogatories to the 
sponsors, and receiving replies from them, goes on the principle 
of requiring pledges before she admits a child into the circle, 
of her adopted children. She eannot lose sight of the fact that 
she is a regular and a religious society, and that it is of the 
nature of all societies, which are in any degree peculiar or ex- 
clusive, to require from all who desire to be members of them, 
eertain assurances that they will abide by their rules. In every 

1 ' Pro cujusque persons conditione et parvulos. Quid enim necesse est, sponsorei 
dispositione, etiam aetate, cunctatio bap- etiam periculo ingeri,' &c— Tert.de BapL 
tismi titilior est; precipme taraen circa 8 Cent Quarta, p. 86. 
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admission to any society this is done, either formally by decla- 
ration, or tacitly hy implication. And the church, standing in 
tie midst of the unbaptized world as an exclusive society, would 
not be justified in taking any into membership and into a parti- 
cipation of her privileges, without demanding from them a pledge 
that they will conform to her principles and usages. Were it 
otherwise, she would cease to be a society, and degeuerate into 
a lawless combination. It is this assurance that the sponsors in 
baptism convey to the church, and without which she could not 
consistently confer the initiatory rite. It is quite true that a 
child's claim to baptism lies in the Christianity of its parents or 
parent ; and therefore I deny not that, on that score, children 
have, even although unbaptized, a federal holiness. 1 But this 
is but half the truth. There is another party still to be con- 
sulted, and that is the church herself. And the question which 
she has to entertain is not whether the offspring of her members 
have a claim on her for admission into membership, but whether 
she, as the guardian of certain privileges, is j ustified in admitting 
them, without taking a single security that they will not violate 
her laws, and affix dishonour to her. And therefore when the 
parent or sponsor leads the infant to the church, she admits the 
validity of their demand on behalf of that child, but requires 
them to make it safe for her to comply with it, by entering into 
stipulations on its account. There is no doubt that an indivi- 
dual might have an hereditary claim on the monarch, for a high 
office under the crown, but there is also no doubt that the 
monarch would not act upon that claim by conferring it, with- 
out first requiring the applicant to take the oaths of office. 
And this distinction it is which the divines of past ages saw so 
clearly, and which is strangely overlooked by the shallow of our 
own times. Thus we find Hooker arguing : ' The law of Chri3t 
requiring therefore faith and newness of life in all men, by virtue 
of the covenant which they make in baptism, is it toyish that 
the church in baptism exacteth at every man's hand an express 
profession of faith and an irrevocable promise of obedience, hy 
way of solemn stipulation.' * Thus Calvin (to whose authority, 
perchance, our opponents will bow with deeper deference than 
to Hooker's,) says — [ We stipulate of them who present children 
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that they shall instruct them, when adults, in that faith in which 
they are baptized. If no one becomes security, undoubtedly 
baptism is profaned.' 1 And again, in one of his epistles to 
Knox — ' Meanwhile, we confess that a sponsor is necessary, for 
nothing could be more preposterous than that those should be 
inserted into the-body of Christ, whom we do not hope will be 
his disciples. Wherefore, if no relation appears who pledges his 
faith to the church, and undertakes the care of teaching infants, 
the thing is a mockery, and baptism is polluted.' * To the very 
same effect writes Beza — an author whom our opponents do not 
scruple to pronounce ' unfavourable to our system of sponsors' — ■ 
' To use a convenient form of prayer and explanation of the 
nature of baptism, and sponsors to undertake for the child's reli- 
gious education, being rites of an innocent simplicity and gravity, 
and in no wise symbolical, and free from giving the least occa- 
sion to superstition, who would dare to ccondemn ; unless he will 
undergo the apostle's censure, who commands — " Let all things 
be done decently and in order." ' s These quotations will 
ciently shew in what light the divines of other times regarded 
the office of the sponsor. Modern presbyterians may scoff at 
what they please to designate *a mass of inconsistencies and 
errors,' but it might be worth their serious consideration to en- 
quire, whether the apostles of their own system would not retort 
the terms on themselves. 

2. As to the objection made to sponsorial pledges, on the ground 
that ' the sponsors do not intend to fulfil them,' 4 I shall leave 
such a gratuitous charge of intentional perjury levelled against 
all who have undertaken the office in the church of England, to 
wither in the contempt it merits; and as to the objection built 
upon the ground of the impropriety of any pledges being given, 
I shall leave our opponents to contest that point with Calvin, 
with the ancient church, and with the reason of things. If they 
themselves baptize without stipulating that (as far as lies within 
the power of sureties) the children admitted to membership 
shall be consistent and orthodox Christians, they have the assur- 
ance of their very highest authority, that the ' ordinance is a 
mockery,' and the whole proceeding * preposterous.' They pre- 
tend that their denomination is a Christian Society, and yet 
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have no universal test of membership. They require that i 
population shall be a Christian one, and yet take no security 
that it shall become such. They take children into covenant, 
and take them without pledges. This is of a piece with their 
whole system. But with us, so far are these regulations from 
being open to the animadversions heaped upon them, that they 
are, of all others, eminently calculated (if honestly carried out) 
to ensure that our children shall grow up in the admonition of 
the Lord. The church, by assuming that the Holy Spirit is 
bestowed upon the baptized infant (and the possibility, nay, the 
probability of that, our opponents dare not deny) gives all en- 
couragement to sponsors to labour in the religious education of 
their spiritual children. For there is placed before their eyes 
the grounds of a persuasion that they have within that child a 
material whereon to work, that their duty is not to cultivate the 
unfilled and unsown ground, or to implant a principle of grace 
which it is beyond man's ability to confer, but to labour upon a 
principle already supposed to be existent, and so bring all likely 
means to bear upon it, as that in time it may exhibit itself in 
those thoughtful frames and serious impressions which indicate 
that the spirit is gradually assuming a supremacy over the flesh. 
And still further, the church, by requiring the sponsors to pro- 
mise that (as far as in them lies) the objects of their pledge 
'shall believe all the articles of the faith, shall renounce the 
world, the flesh and the devil, shall obediently keep God's will 
and commandments,' supplies to them a most constraining in- 
centive to exertion. For upon them does she lay the solemn 
duty of redeeming the pledge they have publicly given. She has 
taken — and that with the most honest and simple-minded confi- 
dence — their assurance, that the children entrusted to their guar- 
dianship shall be all that they have promised they shall be ; and 
she trusts, she expects that she will not be deceived. Upon their 
engagement she has taken the children, for whom they have 
professed a kindly interest, into her bosom ; and she will not 
allow herself to suspect that they, in whom she has confided, have 
only spoken to delude, that they have obtained her gifts on false 
pretences, and were resolved, while making them, to trample on 
their obligations. And therefore does the church tell them 
'that it is their parts and duties to see that the children be 
taught, so soon as they shall be able to learn, what a solemn 
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vow, promise and profession, they have made here by them.' 
This is the point at which the sponsors are to aim, to realize the 
church's expectations. The idea of what a young Christian 
ought to be, as sketched out for them in the services, the means 
by which that picture may, under God, become a reality, are 
suggested, the sponsorial responsibility is solemnly announced, 
and the sureties dismissed in possession of their new charge, to 
act like men of probity, of honour and of religion, and after 
a while to lead back that child from the font to the table, as one 
upon whom their labour of love has not been in vain. It is 
true, most true, that they cannot command all this result. The 
increase is of God ; yet the planting and the watering are of man ; 
and as God demands from no man that which is beyond his power, 
he expects not that those sponsors shall make their charge a 
Christian, but that they shall labour to make him such. Hav- 
ing toiled upon the field which the church has given them to 
cultivate (so that that toil has been conducted in faith, in sin- 
cerity and in prayer), their task is done, their responsibility 
ended, their pledge redeemed. If they may not say to the 
Church, ' we have realized the conceptions of baptism/ they 
may say, ' we have done what we could.' It is upon this prin- 
ciple that all suretyship is conducted. Who can tell, when he 
enters into any engagement for another, that it will be unques- 
tionably fulfilled ? That result is in no one's power ; but it is 
in every one's power to do his best towards it. And there is no 
more unfitness in the sponsors engaging that the child shall be 
what the church expects, than there is in the preceptor pledging 
himself that the pupil shall be all that the parents expect. Both 
engagements are made with that implied and admitted reserva- 
tion which enters into all pledges made on behalf of others. 

3. If then the institution itself be thus conceived in. the purest 
spirit of Christian trust, and be thus recommended by the prin- 
ciples of the most consistent theology, is it necessary to defend 
that feature of it which consists in others besides parents being 
required by us as sponsors ? In assailing this rule, our oppo- 
nents take their usual care to put the point upon false grounds. 
It is not true, as they allege, that ' we prevent parents at the 
baptism of their children from acknowledging their responsi- 
bility ;' neither is it true that ' we encourage them in the 
neglect of parental obligations ;' on the contrary, the rubric 
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before the confirmation service enjoins fathers and mothers t 
see to the religious education of their offspring. The principle 
of the church of England is this, that every child should have 
two sets of sponsors ; one provided by nature, and the second by 
the impulse of that Christian kindness and fellowship, which 
suggests that " we should not look any man on his own things, 
but also on the things of another." The first (the child's natural 
parents) she supposes to be sufficiently constrained by the ties 
of innate affection, and therefore she wills not that they should 
appear before the congregation in the character of special eccle- 
siastical sureties. But inasmuch as the parents may neglect 
their duty, or be, by God's dispensations, removed from the 
church, she takes care that those who are to be brought up 
under her fostering care shall not be doubly orphans, but pro- 
vided with some who are pledged to herself to attend to their 
religious welfare. Parents are bound to this duty in the sight 
of God ; God-parents in the eye of the church. We substi- 
tute not the one control for the other, but we superadd the one 
to the other. And is it not strange that this judicious provision 
— a provision against which there can be no really rational 
objection — should be made the subject of almost scurrilous in- 
vective on the part of presbyterians, while it is not only allowed, 
but approved of by those divines to whom presbyterians are said 
to look up with reverence ? Is it not strange, that our oppo- 
nents should be so unread in the theology of their own school, 
as not to know that this system stands commended both by the 
correspondence of Calvin and the rubrics of Knox ? The former 
of these distinguished men says — * We baptize not infants but 
in public ; for it seems absurd that a public reception should 
have few witnesses. Fathers, unless hindered, are ordered to 
be present, that they may respond to the stipulations, together 
wilk the sponsors.' ' Again — ' Parents should be obliged to offer 
their own children, and be the prime sponsors.'* The latter, 
in the rubric prefixed to the * order of baptism,' enjoins that 
' the infant who is to be baptized shall be brought to the church 
on the day appointed for common prayer and preaching, accom- 
panied with the father and Godfather;' and instructs the 
minister to say to them, ' To the intent that we may be assured 
that you, the father and the surety, consent to the performance 

1 Epist. Casp. Oliriano, p. 142. ' Epu. (Johnn. Cnoso) cii.. 
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hereof, declare here before the face of God's congregation the 
sum of that faith wherein ye believe and will instruct this 
child.' > The difference then between the practice of Geneva and 
Scotland, and the church of England is this, that, all recognizing 
the propriety of the sponsorial office distinct from the parental, 
the first two require parents to be present at the time of making 
the engagements, and the latter regarding them as pledged with- 
out a formal pledge, secures for the child the protection of three 
others, distinct from and superadded to its natural guardians. 
And as for the advantages secured by this most justifiable pro- 
vision, I cannot state them in words more true or Catholic than 
those of the French church : — ' Sith it is a very ancient custom, 
and introduced for a good end, to wit, to testify the sureties' 
faith and the haptism of the infant, and also for that they charge 
themselves with the care of educating the child, in case it should 
be deprived of its parents by death, and for that it doth maintain 
a sweet communion among the faithful, by a conjunction of 
friendship — they who will not observe it, hut will by themselves 
present their own children, shall he earnestly entreated not to 
he contentious, but to conform to the ancient and accustomed 
order, it being very good and profitable.' a 

III. With regard to the remaining objection made to our ser- 
vice of baptism — the imprinting of the sign of the cross on the 
forehead of every child publicly baptized, I shall not dwell at 
any length upon it. The meaning of that ceremony has been 
so often and so clearly explained, that none but the ignorant or 
the doggedly controversial would think of reviving the exploded 
absurdities of the non-conformists respecting it. Willing as our 
opponents evidently are to tread in the footsteps of their disput- 
atious ancestors, they have not succeeded in proving that this 
ancient and expressive form has led to superstition, or that any 
member of the church of England conceives himself under talis- 
manic protection, from the circumstance of being marked as a 
soldier of the cross in baptism. It is scarcely possible to con- 
ceive a course more dogmatically unreasonable than that taken 
by our opponents on this point. For how stands this question ? 
Thus, that the church of England has not left her acts open to 
s or ignorant construction, but that she has laboured to 
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remove causeless scruples, by entering into explanations the 
most large and satisfactory respecting it. Thus, in the rubric 
subjoined to the service for private baptism, (in which the sign 
of the cross never takes place,) she affirms, that by the simple 
act of baptism and the utterance of the words of institution, 
6 the child is lawfully and sufficiently baptized,' thus pointedly 
disconnecting the sign in question from the sacrament. Thus 
again, in the rubric affixed to the Office for baptism in public, 
she refers the world to the 30th canon, avowedly for the purpose 
' of taking away all scruple concerning the use of the sign of 
the cross/ thus courting enquiry into her views, and putting it 
on record in her more popular publication, where, in a less 
known document, her real sentiments may be found* And 
when we turn to the canon to which she directs us, what find 
"we there ? A printed disclaimer of the very views charged upon 
her by our opponents, and that, with the object ' of removing 
all such scruples as might trouble the conscience of those who 
are indeed rightly religious.' In one part of that document, the 
church declares * that the sign of the cross is no part of the sub- 
stance of that sacrament ' (baptism), and in another, * that it is 
apparent that the infant baptized is, by virtue of baptism before 
it be signed with the sign of the cross, received into the congre- 
gation of Christ's flock as a perfect member thereof, and not by 
any power ascribed unto the sign of the cross.' Can aught be 
more explicit than this ? And yet, with all this mass of expla- 
nation and repudiation of the opinions attributed to her, with 
the definition of our catechism, that ' there are but two sacra- 
ments in the church,' with the statement of our twenty-fifth 
Article descriptive of the nature of sacraments, and refusing 
the name to all rites and ordinances except Baptism and the 
Supper, — with all this spread before their eyes, presbyterian 
ministers scruple not to copy out the old charges of the non- 
conformists, and pertinaciously to affirm, that the church has cre- 
ated in this ceremony a third sacrament. It is to no purpose 
that the church, in catechism, in articles, in offices and in canons, 
returns to all this a loud and a disquisitional disclaimer; the 
pleaders know the church's mind better than herself, and insists 
upon informing her that she does hold what she solemnly pro- 
tests she does not. 
2. If such a course as this be alike irrational and 
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unseemly, an outrage equally upon the laws of propriety and 
candour, the mode by which that course is supported is no 
less discreditable. As far as I can comprehend the perplexed 
reasonings of our opponents, their objection to this form rests 
upon these two grounds : 1st. That it constitutes an additional 
sacrament, and, Sndly. That it is a remnant of a Popish super- 
stition. In substantiating the first of these charges, our oppo- 
nents appeal not to any passage in our formularies or confessions 
expressly or by implication avowing such a doctrine, but arrive 
at the conclusion, by a circuitous mode of reasoning, in which 
the deduction is drawn from invariably false premises. Thus, 
they tell us that a sacrament is a dedicatory rite, that the sign 
of the cross dedicates, and therefore it is a sacrament ; that a sacra- 
ment conveys grace, that ' the church connects an inward grace 
with the sign of the cross, and that therefore it is. a sacrament.' 
Is Unnecessary to expose this discreditable sophistry ? If every 
dedicatory act be sacramental in its character, then was the or- 
dination of the pleaders a sacrament, for in it they were dedi- 
cated as ministers to God. On such a principle, when Solomon 
dedicated the temple, and Hannah the child of her prayers, both 
performed an act sacramental. If there be puerility in this, 
what shall we denominate the attempt to prove that the church 
connects an inward grace to this ceremony. I shall allow the 
pleaders to speak for themselves — * What is that grace ? Why 
fortitude— ability to contend against and overcome spiritual foes. 
For it is said in the 30th canon, 1 " that the individual is signed in 
token, that hereafter he shall not be ashamed to confess the faith of 
Christ crucified," &c. Here, unquestionably, it is exhibited as 
a sign, or token, or pledge of grace, to be wrought in us by the 
power of God operating morally through its instrumentality 1 " 
Does this deserve serious confutation ; or needs it to be explained, 
that a token warning a man to do his duty no more confers 
grace than the delivery of his weapons to the soldiers conveys to 
him the quality of courage. Again, our opponents tell us, 8 
* that this sign is called in the canon, a pledge and sign of the 
merits of Christ ; and upon that term, € pledge,* the argument 
is constructed, which demonstrates the sign to be a sacrament 
daringly created by the church of England. The argument is 

1 Perhaps the pleaders meant the baptismal service, for there is no such passage in the 
3&th Canon, * Plea, p. 571. 
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ingenious, wanting nothing but its foundation. The peruser of tl 
canon will search in vain for the word in it, the scholar will be at 
a loss to comprehend how the original term (tessera) can be so 
translated, and the Christian will be perplexed to understand on 
what moral principle the word ' badge ' lias been transmuted into 
'pledge.' 

It is necessary to bestow a few words on the second ground 
of objection, viz. that the sign of the cross is a relic of popish 
superstition. We have not to learn, at this stage of the contro- 
versy, that to sustain any proposition, our opponents will not 
hesitate to adopt any course, however perilous it may be. To 
identify this usage with popery, it was, of course, requisite to 
fix its origin at that period when the church was beginning to 
exhibit symptoms of declension, and the mystery of iniquity to 
develope itself. To have conceded to this usage an existence ante- 
rior to the fourth century, would have been to acknowledge it as 
honoured by the sanction of the primitive church, and in being, 
before popery was known. And therefore our opponents take 
up this ground! 'It is an unquestionable truth that the use of 
the sign of the cross in baptism was unknown till about the 
fourth century, when the church had lapsed into innumerable 
errors and superstitions. I challenge you to gainsay or disprove 
this fact.* I accept the pleaders' challenge. And in disproving 
their ' unquestioned truth,' I shall turn, first to the writings of 
Cyprian (a. d. 250) ' Let,' says that ancient father, * the fore- 
head be guarded that the sign of God be preserved in safety. '' 
In a letter of the same author concerning the rebaptization of 
heretics, we read, ' This is our practice, that they who are bap- 
tized in the church are offered by the bishops ; and by our 
prayers, and the imposition of our hands, receive the Holy 
Spirit, and are completed with the sign of the Lord.' ! Secondly, 
let us apply to Origen (a. d. 220) ' Let us turn from all our 
iniquities, lest (Satan) reprehending in us the stains of our 
sins, that is, the insignia of his will, should rebuke us and say, 
Lo, this man was called a Christian, and was signed with the 
sign of Christ in his forehead, but is bearing my will and hand- 
writing in his heart. Lo, this is be who renounced me and my 
works in baptism, but again has given himself to my works and 
obeyed my laws.' 1 Let us turn to Tertullian (a. d. 192), ' The 
1 Y. v \i. liviii. p. 125. » Do Herat, rebap. Ejiis. luviii. • Horn. ii. in Ps. I 
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flesh is washed (in baptism) that the soul may be cleansed, the 
flesh anointed, that the soul may be consecrated, the flesh signed 
(caro signatur) that the soul may be guarded.' * Are the 
pleaders answered ? * 

IV. It is not necessary to devote more than a very few observations 
to the exceptions taken to the church of England on the ground 
of the posture she enjoins for the reception of the eucharislic 
elements. The time has gone by, when men could be brought 
to see in this matter of mere ecclesiastical regulation, a ground 
of objection to our ritual. The prejudices excited by the 
puritans and nonconformists have given way to the growing 
intelligence of the age; and those, who can see in the lowly 
attitude of kneeling in the presence of God, no special propriety, 
acknowledge, that, at least, there is in it, nothing unlawful. 
The two grounds on which the objection to our usage is placed, 
have both been found untenable. The first — that it implies an 
adoration of the elements, and thereby favors the dogma of 
transubstantiation is contradicted alike by the voice of history 
and of the church. It were easy to show that the kneeling 
attitude (as a general accompaniment of all acts of public wor- 
ship) was in the churches, centuries before that doctrine was 
confessed, and that therefore the posture and the error can have 
neither actual nor implied connection. Independently, however 
of this, unless men are prepared to receive the most solemn asse- 
verations, in resolute unbelief, they never can construe any act of 
the Anglican church, as symptomatic of a lurking respect for 
that monstrous doctrine. She has announced her opinions 
both generally and specially — generally, in the stern denuncia- 
tions of transubstantiation contained in her homilies, in the brief 
but masterly arguments lodged in her 28th article, and in the 
happily selected language of her communion service, — and 
specially, in the declaration affixed to the communion, in which, 
guarding herself against the mistakes of 'ignorance' and the- 
rm srepresen rations of 'malice,' she affirms that 'thereby no 
adoration is intended or ought to be done, either unto the sacra- 
mental bread and wine, or unto any corporal presence of Christ's 
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natural flesh and blood.' And yet though all this be so, our 
opponents do not hesitate to affirm that ' the church of England 
cannot be vindicated from the charge of sanctioning idolatry.' 1 

2. As to the second ground of objection, — the deviation of our 
practice from the example of the Saviour, such a cause of com- 
plaint should never have been advanced by any who recognize, 
and act upon the established distinction, between things essential 
and circumstantial. In the first we made no change, for we 
consecrate strictly by the words of institution and use strictly 
those commemorative emblems selected by our Saviour. But as 
to the latter, we have read our Bible and the records of the 
ancient churches to little purpose, if we see not that the former 
has given and the latter asserted, the discretionary power, of 
' doing all things according to edification.' Without such a 
liberty, the many matters of detail connected with the public 
worship, and the discipline of our churches, never could be vin- 
dicated. If we are to take every precedent in scripture with the 
obligation of following it in all its accidental circumstances, the 
supper itself would be denied to females, celebrated strictly in 
the evening, and only with unleavened bread. And if our 
opponents can show us that the sitting posture is a matter of 
injunction, or even essential to the right celebration of the ordi- 
nance, then shall we confess ourselves in error in departing from 
it, and I doubt not, humbly retrace our steps. But have they 
done this, or can they do it? Can they point us to the passage 
in scripture in which the circumstantial has been elevated into 
an essential ? Can they lay upon the tomes of antiquity which 
record the usages of the early churches, and shew us that the 
sitting attitude was so universally observed, as to furnish the 
ground of a proof that it was the subject of apostolic recom- 
mendation ? On the contrary, is not the fact notorious to all 
students of the ancient writers that the early churches acted 
upon no invariable rule in this respect ; but that all, adhering to 
certain particulars in the administration of this sacrament, 
adopted that variety of usages in secondary matters, which 
proves that neither scripture or tradition had enjoined an uni- 
formity? But while I make this admission, I must append to it 
this remark, that in that variety, the sitting attitude found no 

1 Plea, p. 501. 
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place. If presbyterians consult antiquity, tliey will find abun- 
dance of passages proving that the supper was always received with 
attitudes betokening the deepest reverence, but never received 
in one indicative of ease and familiarity ; that the custom of the 
ancient Christians at public worship was to kneel on week days, 
and to stand on Sundays and from Easter to Whitsuntide in 
commemoration of the resurrection of Christ on the first day of 
the week, and of his manifestation to the church during the 
latter period. 1 They will find that the Lord's supper was cele- 
brated (in many churches, if not in all) daily. And therefore as 
there is mention made of the standing attitude in public worship 
on the Lord's day, and the kneeling attitude on all other days, 
and no mention made of a change of attitude when that part of 
the public worship commenced, it is but natural to conclude that 
the supper was received either standing or kneeling, but never 
sitting. Nay, if they open the pages of Tertullian and Optatus, 
they will find, that the discumbent posture was not only not 
used but condemned, as an indication of indolence and a token 
of being wearied in the service of God, the former of these 
authors saying, ' that it looked in the sight of the heathen as if 
God had tired us,' 2 and the latter saying, ' that in the church, 
the people had no liberty to sit.' 3 Nay, if they consult the 
most learned of their own school, they will find that, standing 
as they do, in this matter, so rigidly on conformity to the 
original attitude, they are at variance from the pattern they 
affect to imitate. For what is the statement of Dailfe ? 4 — ' The 
apostles when they received the eucharist did not sit, but, upon 
couches after the custom of that age, reclined semi-supine, the 
gospels most clearly teach, and all the learned confess.' And 
what is the judgment of Rivetus ? 5 — ' Not sitting, but reclining 
on couches, the feet placed to the outside, their head to the 
inside, so that each reclined upon the bosom of (the guest) next 
above him/ If our opponents are in this respect disposed to 

1 Cone Nic. can. xx. Tertul. de Cor. 4 ' Apostolos quo tempore eucharistiam 

cap. iii. Epiphan. de Cath. fid. sumserunt, non sedisse Bed in lectis, de 
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mate a deviation from their general system, and for once t 
in harmony with primitive usages, let them be true to the prin- 
ciple they have adopted, and introduce into their meeting-houses 
the furniture and habits of the east. But if not, if they do not 
choose to copy the pattern which, with suspicious partiality, 
they have begun to reverence, how can they venture to blame 
us if we allow ourselves a similar latitude? And it" they close 
their eyes upon this obvious inconsistency, and still upbraid us 
for not conforming to a scene to which they themselves do not 
conform, they are bound in honesty, nay, in charity to give to 
other erring denominations the benefit of their candid admoni- 
tions. For what is the picture presented by the foreign 
churches ? One of strict conformity, of undeviating adherence 
to one fixed plan ? No, in this respect, the churches of the 
continent are widely asunder ; for, whereas the churches of 
Geneva and Switzerland stand at the reception of the eucharist, 
and those of Bohemia, Norway, and Denmark kneel, it pleases 
the French reformed church to enjoin, that each communicant 
walk up singly to the table, there (without sitting down) to 
receive the elements. 1 Do we condemn this variety ? No, for 
that were to impugn our own principle. Conceiving the kneeling 
attitude to be more respectful, more calculated to aid devotion 
than any other, and pointedly protesting against a malicious con- 
struction being put upon it, involving us in the approval of a 
doctrine we abhor, we take up the same sound and catholic 
ground as the Gallican and Belgic churches, 'In this rite we 
think that to every church should be left its own sacred liberty.' 
The church of England asserts her own rights, but cautiously 
abstains from contracting those of others ; placing the posture 
she enjoins on her own children, on the score that it signifies 
1 a grateful and humble acknowledgment of the benefits of Christ 
given therein to all worthy receivers,' but not captiously putting 
others into a difficulty, by pleading for her own custom the 
stringency of a divine command, or the precedent of an apostolic 
usage. 

V. It remains for me now to close this subject by one or two 
remarks on our burial service; for in the catholicity of their 
captiousness, our opponents insist upon intruding into our 

1 Synod of Maiianl, tap. ri. (Juick'u Synoditon, 
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churchyards, and disturbing the obsequies of the dead by their 
offensive querulousness. We ask them not to use our service, 
but we claim unimpeded freedom to use it ourselves. But this 
most reasonable demand dissenters have even disallowed, because 
the perpetuation of profitable prejudice can alone be obtained 
by dilating upon grievances. The objection to this office seems 
to be confined to this point, that in it we make assertions 
respecting the condition of the departed, which may not be con- 
sistent with truth. For as to the calumny of very modern 
manufacture, that in that service prayers are offered for the 
dead, it is too glaringly absurd to call for notice or refutation. 
In this part of our liturgy, (than which a presbyterian minister 
of the present day has not scrupled to say, ' nothing can be 
more scriptural or sublime' ') the church of England maintains 
that course of consistency and sound theology which charac- 
terizes all her services. She assumes throughout, that all who 
are received into the church by the ordinance of Christ's appoint- 
ment, duly administered, and who remain in communion with 
the church, are Christians. It is not hers to pretend to know 
the heart, or to take upon her that duty which requires omni- 
science for its discharge, " the gathering of the tares from out 
of the wheat." And just upon the same grounds that she 
assumes the true Christianity of her members on baptism, and 
supposes it in the spiritual confessions and desires which she 
moves them to utter, and takes it still for granted in admitting 
them (so that they do not obviously violate their baptismal 
engagements) to the communion, does she conclude it of them 
when they leave this life in sustained connection with herself. It 
may be all true that in the circle of her baptized and communi- 
cant children, there are many " who have a name to live," when 
in the sight of the discriminating One " they are dead;" but 
of this the church can have no certainty. The man suspected 
to be a gross hypocrite, may be, really, a sincere believer ; and 
the foidest offender may be still as much in God's covenant, and 
as recoverable in his designs, as was Aaron when he aided 
idolatry; or Elijah, when he turned against his master in the 
stoutness of resolute rebellion; or David, when he lapsed into 

' ' It is much to bo regretted that the stance, to an opposite extreme. What enn 
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adultery ; or Solomon/ when he fell openly from the faith ; or 
Jacob, when he violated the laws of humanity, and probity and 
veracity ; or Peter, when he abjured Christ ; or the Corinthian, 
who carried vice to the extent of unheard-of incest. The 
church, licensed Only to judge by very broad and unequivocal 
indications, and not licensed to put herself in the place of her 
Lord, may not sit in judgment upon men, and either formally or 
by implication, announce them separated from Christ, without 
the evidence of such guilt as warrants excommunication. And 
even if that has been inflicted, it is her privilege, nay more, 
her duty to lift off the separating sentence, upon sufficient 
symptoms of repentance. But so long as her baptized and pro- 
fessing people continue thus unseparated from Christian commu- 
nion, it is her duty to presume them to be Christians. In 
accordance with this principle — a principle on which Paul acted 
when he addressed the members of the Corinthian church 
as " saints," and represented them as " temples of the Spirit ; " 
when he described the Galatians as being " all the children of 
God through faith in Christ Jesus," and told them that " be- 
cause they were sons, God had sent the Spirit of his Son into 
their hearts" — when he addressed the Ephesians in a body, " as 
fellow-citizens of the saints and of the household of God " — does 
the Church of England act with her members from the cradle 
to the grave, in baptism and in death treating them as children. 
It may be (and the church herself confesses it) that her dis- 
cipline should be more watchful and brought to bear more rigidly 
upon the unfaithful. But still, who that consults the history of 
past ages, and looks narrowly into the results of the discipline 
attempted in modern religious bodies, can avoid seeing the 
countless difficulties involved in such a system, and its in- 
efficacy when adopted. The close-communion bodies are not 
more moral than the open ; neither is influential and experimen- 
tal godliness at a higher mark in denominations affecting purifica- 
tion through discipline, than in the church. We might, by 
introducing sharper discipline by way of determining over whom 
the burial service should be read and over whom not, manu- 
facture a larger body of hypocrites, or make present hypocrites 
more accomplished, and yet fail of making more saints. 

At the same time it must be carried in mind, that if the 
church acts in her grave-yard in this spirit of scriptural as- 
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sumption, she deludes no one by asserting aught of the condi- 
tion of the departed. She has not yet entered within the vail, 
and pretends not now to see beyond it. Her service for the 
dead is skilfully general. It announces, in terms the most 
solemn, the mighty truth of the certainty of a resurrection, and 
it implies that all who are departed in the reality of that faith 
whereof they have made profession, shall be among the glorified 
trophies of the Redeemer s triumph over death. But these are 
general truths, and not necessarily applicable to the particular 
case. If it were otherwise, if the service predicated the general 
truth of every individual over whose remains it is pronounced, 
then would die church be chargeable with holding that every 
person interred with her office was undoubtedly saved. This 
opinion no caviller, in the wildest exuberance of his hostility, 
can possibly believe to be her's. And if proof were needed, 
that the church, in enunciating those consolatory truths in the 
midst in the wrecks of our race, by no means intended to give 
to them an universal application, it is furnished by the history 
of the Prayer Book. There was a time in which the service 
(considered apart from the rest of our offices) was fairly liable 
to the charge of pronouncing with a decided certainty upon the 
condition of the departed. Before the revision of the Liturgy 
in the reign of Edward VI. the formula of the censured clause 
was this — ' in sure and certain hope of resurrection to eternal 
life.' And although, when that sentence was penned, all that 
it was intended to affirm was the doctrine of the individual's 
undoubted resurrection to life — not to glory ; yet, because it 
had the aspect of affirming his undoubted safety, the definite 
article was prefixed to the word ' resurrection/ that the church 
might be understood to do no more than proclaim a general and 
an undeniable truth. A similar explanation of her views was given 
at a latter period. Previous to the last revision of the Prayer 
Book at the Savoy conference, a clause of the second collect of 
this service was thus framed : * We, with this our brother, and 
all others departed in the true faith of God's holy name ; ' but 
on the complaint of the presbyterian commissioners, the ex- 
pressions were reconsidered and changed into their present form. 
In this act, the church a second time declared her views, and a 
second time, yea, a fourth time (for so often has the liturgy been 
altered at the demand of scrupulous consciences), evinced her 
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anxious and candid desire to take away all stumbling-blocks to 
truly religious minds. And yet, all this has been in vain. 
Concession after concession has been made, and still the assault 
is urged as vehemently as though we had resisted all plans of 
reform, and done nothing to interpret our formularies. 

The same significant generalism is observed in the Burial 
service to be used at sea. Particular up to a certain point, it 
suddenly departs from that particularity, when entering upon 
the topic of the resurrection to life. " We commit," saith the 
voice of the minister, " his body to the deep, to be turned into 
corruption, looking for the resurrection of the body and the 
life of the world to come." A reflective mind looking for the 
first time at this service, would at once be struck by the abrupt 
change of particles, and would see in it the determination of the 
church not to utter (even in that moment when most she would 
wish to speak in the language of special consolation) one word 
which might seem to pronounce on the condition of the departed. 
On all the candid, these facts will tell with more power than an 
host of arguments ; on the uncandid and bigotted both facts 
and arguments are lost. 

Such then, in its acknowledged excellencies and its imaginary 
defects, is the liturgy of the Anglican church. Considered by 
our accomplished opponents as a mass ' of uncouth phraseology, 
inelegant composition and obscure sentiment/ it yet has been 
pronounced by a judge not less discriminating than they are, 
deserving ' for its chastened fervour to be ranked in the first 
class of uninspired compositions.' Censured as tending to for- 
mality and doing despite to the Spirit, it yet has served to aid 
the devoutest Christians in their adorations. Admired by the 
scholar for its classical beauty, it is loved by the poor man for 
its rich simplicity. Branded as an unskilful selection from the 
Mass book, it yet contains very many of the prayers in the 
Eastern churches, and can shew that most of them were used in 
these countries before the ecclesiastics of Rome intruded themr 
selves on the ancient British churches. Promoting the unity 
and expressive of the order, of the church now, we know that it 
has cemented her members in times past to each other ; and we 
trust it will do the same for our children's children. 
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